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T is’ a faying in the Civil Law, That a 
thing which t any Mans own, cannot be made 
pore his by any new AG or Deed: The confe« 
quence of which, is, thatthe Dedication of 
this Peice to you will be meerly Nugatory, 
fince by all right it is already yours, For it 
is not long fince L imagined no more being 
either Author, or Compiler of any matter 
on this Subje@, then of doing any other 
thing which I have neither fancy nor fitnels 
to, But you were pleafed to judge me 
able, and (which obliged me to this task) 
to propofe it unto me as your defire thar I 
fhould make an Effay of that abilicy, in wri- 
ting fomewnat even on this fubjeét, thac 
might be of Philofophical and common ule, 
To have queftioned your judgment herein, 
might have {tained me with too mueh ar- 
rogance, and to have been carelefs of your 
Pleafure, with unworthingfs and: want of 
A 2 good 
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The Epifile Dedicatory: 


good Manners.) ‘Remembring therefore 


thofe refpe€ts I owe to Honor, Learning, 


and fuch perfons as ftudy its advancement 


and promotion, I could not deny this poor 
endeavour, the produ@ of which arifing 
originally from your own a&, I thought 
fit (hould be delivered over to your plea- 
fure, fince to you, as its primary caufe 
(which is its prime commendation) it ought 
tobelong.) 

( And Sir, If it may not be troublefome 

n 


to you to receive fome brief account of 


this a@tion, and the Fortunes which happen- 
ed to me in purfuance of your fatistaction 
therein, you will givesme leave to acquaint 


you, that it having been your Honours ex- 


prefs defire, that this Piece might extend 


as far, and be as coimprehenfive and full, as 


my prefent Experience, Knowledge, and 
Recolle&tion of the matter of Vegetable 
Propagation fhould permit: I gave my 
felf the trouble to run-over with my eye, 
all Books I could procure of thele fubjecs, 
not intending to truft any, but thereby to 
be put in mind of the particulars, concern- 
ing which, I had no reafon to have a Regi- 
fter ready inmy head, Here firft my for- 

tune 


The Epiftle Dedicatory, 


tune was to find.a multitude of monftrous , 
untruths, and prodigies of lies, in both ” 


Latine and Englith old and new Writers, 
worle in their kind then the ftories in Sit 
John Mandevel’s Travels, or in the Hiftory 
of Bryer Bacon and his Man Miles; or elfe 
what may be more ridiculoufly removed 
not only from truth, but from any femblance 
thereof.) And which moved me mo at this 


very feafon, when we efteemed the World 


to be now awaked, I found in the Shops Au- 
thors newly fet forth (I hope againtt their 
own wills) who ferioufly profefled to have 
made a {eled choice of Experiments of this na- 
ture, and to report nothing, but what from obq 
fervation and experience they have certaznly 
found true, yet deferving not to have the cre- 
dit of Wecker and Porta.) Profeffions infuch 
Papers, which feem to me at no time pro- 
per, but when the perfons credits, together 
with their Books,are joyntly to be fet to fale. 
You eafily believe that 1 am not free to fol- 
low thefe Examples, for then, firft, Imuft 
abufe your Noble Name , by infcribing it 
to amoft unworthy Difcourfe, and then 
(which is too common a fault) traduce as 
many Readers, as ignorance and fimplenefs 
of nature hath made credulous, But 
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The Epiftle Dedécatory. 

le (But as tothofe Authors, in whole rela- 
tions I found any thing of truth, Ihave done 
them this right, That where ever I could 
relate an Operation ot Experiment-in their 
words, with truth and fitnefs, I {pared to 
coyn new (defiring to fupplant no Author in 
his credit, nor to purloyn his reputation) 
though I had learned the truth of the fame 
thing from the teftimony of my eyes: Ha- 
ving indeed fome quarrel at the fafhion of 
ordinary Writers, who ftudy in nothing to. 
benefit Learning, but by giving new words 
toold matter.) 
'Thave feft out none of the Heads propo- 
{ed in the Catalogue, which I prefented you 
with, a year fince, except the la(t, which 
you defired might thew the methods and - 
ways of keeping ufeful Vegetables without - 
putrefaction, and the preparing them with 
their feveral parts and produéts for humane 
ufe. This at prefent I thought neceflary 
to forbear, for I found the matter too much 
for ohe Chapter, and my leifure too little 
to make aBook thereon: nor durft I efteem 
my Obfervation {uch, as na enable me 

"co write an adequate Treatife on that Sub- 
scét, which reaches in compafs the largeft, 
Tate 2 : pi 58 and 


The Epiftle Dedicatory. 
and as I firmly believe (however the Ani= 
mal and Mineral Kingdom abound with 
great and potent Medicines) not the worft 
part of the Pharmacopea, and many patti- 
culars beyond; but rather think fit to em- 
ploy my felf fome more years in the Expe- 
rience and Pragtife of Preparations, and take 
the pains of colle&ting and trying fuch intel- 
ligible and probable proceffes as fhall come 
tomy hand, either reported heretofore, or 
ufed now, efpecially in our Nation, for fit- 
ting matters to Alimental,Medical, and Me- 
chanical ufe, before I fhall imagthie to have 
the leaft hand in that Hiftory, which may as 
well be learn’d by fuch as are concern’d to 
know it, from Modern Difpenfatories, and 
other novel Writers. But the perfeGion 
of that Hiftory, with corre@ion of procef- 
fes capable of amendment, is, in my efti- 
mation, a defign and work wotthy of the 
Care, Patronage, and Governance, and fit 
to be carryed on by the intereft, if too tedi- 
ous for the Pen and Pains of your Honor. 
As to the form and compofure of matter 
under thofe Heads, I muft’ make it a parti- 
cular bufinefs to beg your Pardon; for . 
find it even in my own judgment exceeding 
| A 4 rude, 


The Epiftle Dedicator). 
fide, and it. covld be no otherwife, when 
the Revile of the Prefs, was, for a great part, 
the firft review made of my own Writing 
and indeed, the whole piece in every part 
feems deftitute of beauty, and without any 
thing of great worth, value, or noblenefs. 
For I find, thatthe operations them(elves, 
and other matters. that do belong to. the 
fubjec ip hand, and fo capable to come un- 
der this Hiftory, are for.the mof part.cgm- 
mon, and devoid of curiofity: Nor durft I 
embellith their plainnefs with Stories taken 
from ougilearned and Profound. VVriters of 
Natural Magick, becaufe Lintended,. as no 
_ very impericdt, fo likewifle’ a true Inventary 
of what the power of man,» at this prefent 
time, on this fubjet, is, with the Co-ope~ 
ration of. Nature, able to produce: For 
thefe reafons, and perchance becaufe of ano- 
ther peice then under my hand, to which I 
had more propenfeafieGtions, I was exer- 
cifed in this writing, not without fome re- 
Juatancy and untowardnels of mind ; and it 
furely had proved to me a peice of meer 
drudgery, -had not the hope of giving you 
fatistaGion, and making this a teftimony of 
my obeyfance, and humble fubmiffion to 
bree. 2 i your 


The Epiftle Dedicator). 
your Judgment and defires infpirited me, 
and let alichtfomnels into my thoughts. 
What I have written, I fhall not commend, 
by any Prefaces, to any Reader, though I 
fhall give him here fome thingsnew, and of 
my proper Obfervation: I know that many, 
by their own Intereft and (that great power) 
Temporal Profit, will be tempted to give it 
the reading. Neither thal! I, in imitation 
of fome Modern Alchymift, for oftentation 
bid them goe, and by the improvement 
(which Ihope may be fome ta moft Rea. 
ders) be charitable to the poor: Hoping, 
that for Gods fake, they will rather (as they 
are bound by Obligations infinitely more 
high) be thereto. moved ; nor need I ex~ 
cule my felf to them for any deficiency in 
this Writing, you having ingaged your felt 
to be the prepricter thereof, and by your 
acceptance of this poor piece, greatly ob- 
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SFR, 
Your Honors unfeignedly Devoted tn all 
humble and affectionate obfervance, 


R. SHARROCK. 
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Artificial Propagation of Plants, 


c THE PREFACE, 


ig | "tHe Iluftrious and Renowned. Lord 
Me Bacon,in his'dif{courfe concerning the 


" advancement of. Learning, reckons 
it among the Deficients of Natural 
Hiftory, That the Co-operation of Man, with Na- 
ture in particulars, bath not been obferved; and 
that in thofe Collections which ave made of Agricul- 
ture, and. other manual Arts, there is commonly a 
neglect and rejection of Experiments, familiar and 
vulgar, which yet to the interpretation of Nature, 
(and which I fhall add, general profit,) do as 
| much, if not more conduce, then Experiments of @ 
higher.quality, The fame noble Perfon, in his 
| B parti- 
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7 The. Preface. — 

partition of Philofophy, complains of the 
want ofan Inventory of what inany fubjett,by 
Nature and Art is certainly, and may be un- 
doubtedly wrought. I believe his Lordfhip 
hath had many of his mind in former, hath 
now, and is likely to have in futureages 5 For 
amongft thofe few Writings extant on thefe 
Subjeé&s, fome prove altogether ufelefs, as 
being fo full of their natural Magick and Ro- 
mantick Stories, that we know no more what 
to credit inthofe Relations, in the Natural, 
then what in civil Hiftory we may believe of 
King Arthnr, Guy of Warwick in ours; or of 
Heéor and Priam in the Trojan Story : Others 
elevated in their Fancies, write ina Language 
of their own, addreffing their Difcourfe to 
the Sons of Art, fpeaking rather to amufe, 
than inftrué, and prove like blazing Stars, 
that diftra& many, and direct few.) | 

Many of thofe who would write for Uni- 
verfal Inftruétion, either know the things that 
might make up the matter of their Hiftory, 
but want the skill to draw up fuch an Inven- 
tory,as my Lord Verulam requires, to common 
Tradefmen and Artifans ; or elfe indeed are 
learned enough to draw up the writing, but» 
want the knowledge of moft of the particu- 
lars therein to be ingroft ; which is common- 
_ ly the café of fuch of us as have pretenfions 
to Scholarfhip. 
I being neceffitated by my obligations and 
refpe& toa Perfon truly Noble, to give fome 
: account 
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The Preface, ee 


account of the particular eifeéts of Man, co- 
operating with nature, in the matter of our 
Englifh Vegetables, as they are improved by 
Husbandmen and Gardiners, defire to under- 
take no more, but to give a fincere endeavour, . 
That the way of the Artift be fer down, and > 
the effe& of Nature thereon; in the firft of 
which, Dintend my directions fo plain, as if 
appointed for the inftruction of fome Artifts 
rude and untaught Apprentice: and in the 
fecond, ifnot fo homely, yet as eafie and evi- 
dent ; being a little difgufted with any thing 
intended for the ufe of Philofophy, when o- 
vergarnifhed with Rhetorical Tropes, which 
like Flowers ftuck in a Window for whatfo- 
ever intended, (either cheat or ornament) 
certainly create a darknefs in the place. Bebe- 
menical, Paracelfian, and fuch Phrafes as many 
Alchymifts ufe, I muft tor the fame reafon 
avoid. ; 

In the drawing up the Inventory ,-I will 
ftudy that it may be true inall parts, and not 
to mingle according to the example of Pliny, 
Wecker, Porta, and many more, both Latine 
and Englifh Writers, any falfe relation, with- 
out its diftinguifhing Character ; and if it be 
not perfed&, it fhall be for want of skill, or 
prefent remembrance of particulars, and if it 
be accepted, cum proteftatione de addendo. 


B 2 Num. 1. 


4 The ways by which Plants are propagated. 


Num,.1. How azany ways of Propagation there 
‘ares The divifion of them into their [pectes. 


Of Natural Propagations, and feminal Prin- 
ciples latent from the Creation. 


The wayes of Propagation, are either Na- 
tural or Artificial. We call thofe wayes Natu- 
val, in which there is moft of Nature and lit- 
tle of Art, thofe artificial wherein the Artift 
: ismoreafliftant inapplying agents and pati- 

_ entsfor the produétion of the defired eifect. 

_For’even in the wayes of Propagation that are 
moft artificial, there is more of Nature than 
Art. Induftry and Art may bring Materials, 
and. place them fitly for it, but Nature works 
them. -( And therefore, as one fayeth, it is the 
great Art of Man to find out the Arts of 
Nature.) There are many. Methods of Nature 
that are fecret; Many of her fecrets have been 
found out, and are followed by Artifts to the 
Improvement of the Treafures and Powers 
of Man. . 

- Qf things propagated Naturally , Virgil 
f{peaks, 

Sponte fua que fe tollunt in luminis Auras, 

Infecunda quidem fed leta & fortia furgunt. 

Thofe trees, which of themfelves are fuftered, 

Unfruitful be, but rong, and fair they fpread. 


This is our unhappinefs, that whereas before 
Mans tranfgreffion, the Earth fpontancea 
ee an 


feed, yet. the Earth will «bring. them) forth, 
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and without humane Induftry and)Culture, 
brought forth all manner of ufeful Plants, ac- 
cording to the command of God, Ge#. 1, 11. 
Now fince the Curfe, it bringeth forth of its 
own accord onely thofe that are lefs ufeil, 
and the reft, not without the Art, thefweat: 

of Man: ‘otus Mundus, faith a Rabbi, taatev 
propter hominem conditus eft, potquam igitur bono 
peccavit dim‘mita fuit terre perfecio. We cannot 

but fee the truth of Gods prediétion 5, That 

the Earth of sts own accord fhould.bring forth? 
Thorns and Thiftles, ‘and that Man inthe freat Ye 
of his face foeuld eat his bread. ( For we fee fhe Salk . 


that Plants of greatufe in Human lite, are BO brag? mn 
brought to perfection without great Induttry, of érfe1/ i 


There are indeed fome that the Earth, {till 

brings forth fpontaneoufly without.fecd, 
without off-fets or layers,.or any>other of 
thofe artificial wayes of propagation. Bur 
what are they but Thorns, Briars,7T butles, 
and other rude, imperfeé, “and almoft-u‘elefs. 


f 


Plants.) (Thiftles, though they have.a perfect 


+ 


without it.) The fame thing cannot be faid 
of Wheat, or other ufeful Plants.: Ferne and 
Heath, Mufhroom and Mofs, and fome other 
of like Natures arife alfo without feed, and 
fo might Lilies and Rofés ftill have done, had 
not the produdtion of better Plants. beet 
made more difficult by that Curfe of God 
which man drew upon the Earth. It is the 
Opinion of the beft Philofophe.s. and Divines, 
B 3 Jewes, 

Raph: 


“ 


C- 


att e ml ie : 
Hl /se Heng prod oo Ptastl Clones, feed os at by 
Hh} | : ¢ ‘ 
| 6 he ways by which Plants are propagated. 
i ( Jewes, Heathens, and Chriftians, that in the 
Method of the Creation God firft made a 
Chaos, in which were the principles and feeds 
ofall beings, Plants as well as others.) Mofes 
telleth us, that God created every Plant of 
the field before it was in the Earrh, and every 
herb before it grew, Gen. 2.5. If you ask 
when that was, the Learned tell you, that it 
was in Principio prime dici, when God is faid 
to have created the Heaven and the Earth, 
that is the Maf$ of Heaven and Earth; Con- 
taining the fubftance of them, and of all crea- 
tures to live in them, mingled together in a 
confufed Chaos: The Earth was not then 
perfectly fafhioned as it is now. For itis faid 
inthe following words, That the Earth was 
without form, and void; and Fagiue hath this 
critical Obfervation on the Text, that the 
Particle ON in the phrafe {INT MN) detett- 
eth that it was not the Earth in form, but the 
fubftance of the Earth that was. then faid to 
be created: and Muniter out of the Rabbins 
telleth us, that it was Moles Terre & Aque, 
that was then created, in which were the prin. 
ciples ofall Heavenly and Earthly Bodies alfo. 
S. Auguitine frequently hath expreft himfelf 
for the fame conftrudtion,. fo lib. 1. De Genefi 
ad literam, cap.4. he giveth us this paraphrafe 
ofthe Text. Jn principio Deus fecit celum & 
~ gerram. Hoc autem quod celum & terra didum eft 
terra erat invifibilis & incompofita & tenebre fuper 
abyffum : id et, quod celun & terra appellatumn 
est 
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et, Materies erat confufa quedam, de qua Mundus 
(qui duabus maxime partibus calo fcil. & terra 
conftat) digeltis Elementis & accepta forma fabri- 
caretur. That is, whereas it is {aid, that in the 
beginning God made the Heaven and the 
Earth; Itis to be noted, that that which 1s 
there call’d Heaven and Earth, was invifible, 
indiftinguifhable in its parts, incompofed, 
and darknefs was upon the face of that Chaos: 
infhort, that which was call’d Heaven and 
Earth, was the matter of which the whole 
world, whofe chief parts are Heaven and 
Earth, were to be made, which fanie matter 
He therefore frequently calleth Semen Celi & 
terre. Vide lib. 1. De Genefi contra Manicheos, 
cap.1. & cap.6. & 7. Jnformis illa Materia,quam 
de Nibilo fecit Deus appellata eft primo Calum & 
Terra; & ditium eft, In principio Dem fecit Clu 
& Tervam, Non quia jam hoc erat, fedquia jam 
hoc effe poterat, Nam & Calin feribitur poftea 
fatium. Quemadmodum fi femen Arbovis confide- 
rantes dicamus ibi effe radices & Robur & Kamos 
e folia & frudius, non quia jam fut fed quia inde 
futura funt : fic ditiun eft in principio Deus fecit 
calum & terram quafi femen cali & terre cum 
confufa adhuc. effet celi & terre Materia. That 
matter without form which God made out of 
nothing {he means, as he declares in the 4th 
Chapter, the fame which the Greeks call’d 
their Chaos] was called. firft the Heaven and 
the Earth. And it is faid in the beginning, 
God made the Heaven and the Earth, not be- 
B 4 caufe 
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caufe it was fuch.already , but becaufe. it 
might be fo.(. For the Heaven is faid to be 
made afterward, as if upon the confideration 
of the feed ofa tree, we fhould fay, that there 
isaroot, and ftock, and boughs, and leaves, 
and fruit, not that they are fuch already, but 
may become fuch, fo is it faid that in the be- 
ginning God made the Heaven and the Earth, 
that is as 1t were the feed ef the Heaven and 
the Earth, wyenas yetthe matter of them lay 
cogether mixt and confirfed. ) 

And the Philo‘ophers and Poets, either had 
the fame dodtrine by Tradition, or if they 
read .the books of Mofes,thus alfo they under- 
ftood them. So Linus, | 

, “Hv wart rot xpor@- Gu ty @ due wave’ goregd nes, 
There was atime when all things lay 


together mixt.—- And Euripides. 


‘Ovexvis es yatar LP popes ple 

"Erad” tyme ducer @nsray dice 

Tineser Teva: xaziduuar ds ec@ 

Aivd pn, Werperva, Spas, Sv “Adpen rplpet 
Te@ tov Sylov,  Kurip. in Melanippe. 


There was one face of Heaven and Earth, but when 
Thefe from their Chaos fever’d were, 
Plants, Bealts, and Fouls, and Fifh appear, 
And lajt of all the Nobler off-[pring, Men, 


And Abollonius in Argonauticis. 
Teiex Bexv@- nde Dorcaare 
TO rely é% amadotar plh cuvapnegre Lopew 
Netis@- 22 graoio SringeSer @ Mots Exasre, 
| I he 


f 


4 


y" The Earth, the Heaver, and the Sea, 
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Firjt in one figure mixed lay, 
Dark was the Chaos; blind the jtrife, 
Which parted, all things came to life. 


But none of them have more plainly or fully 
expreft this then Ovid in his Metamorpaofis. 


Ante mare & terras & quod tegit omnia, celum, 
Unus erat toto Nature Vultus in Orbe, 

Quem dixere Chaos, rudis ind.geitaque moles, 
Nec quicquam nifi pondus iners,congejtaque eodem 
Non bene jundarun difcordia femina Kerum. 


The fea,the earth,all-covering Heaven unfram’d, 
One face had nature, which they Chaos nam.d 
An undigejted lump 5.4 barrenload, 

Where jarring feeds of things ill-joyn'd aboad. 
And Valefius uvon that Text of Ecclefiasticus, 
Deus qui femper e't, fect onnza fimul, Vere, faith 
he, fecit omuia fimul in illo mundi Initio, non ta- 
men omnia eodem modo fed alia quidem ipfa per fe, 
alia in {uis principiis. Truly God did make all 
things in the beginning of the world, but he 
made not all things after the fame manner, 
tor fome he made attually felf-exiftent, other 
things he made alfo that were then latent in 


‘their feminal principles. The principles and 


feeds of all things therefore being in this 
Chaos, and thefe principles and feeds, im the 
ftyle of Mfofes, bearing often the names of the 
things themfelves, as 1s above difcours’d ; 
You fee how that Text of Genefis is true, 
where 
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where it is faid, that God created every Plant 
of the field before’it was in the Earth, and e- 
very herb before 1t grew. Namely the princi- 
ples and feeds of them were created in the 
firft Chaos. ( And to this firft Creation of 
Plants before they grew, mutt we have re- 
courte for the caufe of all thofe fpontaneous 


productions of Vegetables , fuch I mean as 


{pring of their.own accord without feed, or 
any other of the uftial means of Propagation, 
And furely all other more ufeful Plants had 
either fprung up fpontaneoufly, or at leaft 
had been propagated with lefs difficulty, the 
feeds would have fowed themfelves, and the 
earth have open’d its bofome to receive them, 
had not Man merited by his tranfgreffion that 
decree of God, that the earth of its own ac- 
cord bring chiefly thornes and thiftles, and 
that in the {weat of his face he fhould eat his 


bread. And furely there was fome Tradition | 
_ even of this Curfe alfo among the Heathen. 


Pater ipfe colendi 

Haud facilem effe viam voluit,---- 

Nor was Jove pleas'd, tillage fbould eafie be. 

Virg.Georg.I. 

And Hefiod telleth us, that in Agriculture the 
Gods have appointed work, not-idlenefs for 
Man, and that he muft beg his bread, or get 
it by his labour. ‘Epy. 4 ayer’. BBA. Be 
Seeing therefore we cannot hope to enjoy the 
full benefits of the Vegetable Kingdome, and 
yet to live in a perpetual Sabbath or celfation 
from 


\ 


| 


, 
! 
I 


The 


fom 
| it was’ 
1 in the 
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from labour, nor that it thould be with Us as 
jt was with our firft Parents, when to {peak 
in the phrafe of the Poet, | 


Jmmunia, vaflroque intacia, nec ullis 
Saucia vomeribus, per fe dabat omnia Tellus. 


The yet-free earth did of her own accord Ge 
(Untorn with Plows) all forts of corn afford. Y ” 


We mutt confider how to follicite Nature fo, 
as to make it anfwer our expectations, and to 
advance the wayes of propagation by Art and 
Induftry. | 3 

The end of the Artift is to find out the 
Arts and ways of Nature, and fo to Propagate 
and Improve: To propagate, is to multiply 
the individuals of each kind: And to improve, 
is to bring them, being propagated, to a 
more then ordinary excellency and goodnefs. 

The ways of increafing the particulars ofeach. 
kind, are, 1. By Seed, 2. By off-fet, taken © “7 %} 
from a Mother-Plant. 3. By laying the Branch<"4"7 
ofa growing Plant down into the Farth. 4097/¢)' 7 
By bearing up aSoil toit. 5. By Stems fet 
without roots. And laftly, By the various 
ways of grafting and infitions. 

Concerning all thefe, as likewife the pre- 7 tt 
fervation and melioration of things propa 
gated, I fhall endeavour to enumerate what 
Plants may be increafed by each of thefe ways, 
and to fhew how the operation in each may be 
performed, and what the product is that by 
nature thence ordinarily enfules : Definitions 

: bat are 


/ 
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are hopelefs in this matter, ufelefs too, and 
it might be harmful: If I fhould define Sow- 
ing, to be cafting of Seed into the Earth; in 
fuch manner, and at fuchtime, when inthe 
furface of the bed the earth would fo ferment, 
as might be proper to the explication and 
further germination of the Seed and increafe 
of the Plant, there might a world of con- 
troverfies arife about the particulars therein 
contained ;: and yet all thatis there would be 
ufelefs , till the particular Plants, and the 
manner of the operation, and time required 
to the fowing of their Seeds be firft declared: 
I fhall therefore wave.all {uch endeavour's,and 
haften- towhat may rather prove for ufe than 


pomp. 


Num.2.° That Nature gave afpecimen of this 
way of Propagation. 


Nature furely of this firft and greateft {pe- 
cies of Propagation, though it would not un- 
dertake the whole work, yet gave us'the. firft 
Hinte So. Lucretius lib. 5. 

At {pecimen. Sationis 

Ipfa fuit rerum primum Natura creatrix, 

Arboribus quoniam Bacce, glandefque caduce 

Lempeltiva dabant pullorum examina fubter. 

Thus Natures All-creating Hand 

Gave:the firjt Hint to Men of Sowing land ; 

For fruits and Akorns dropping ripe, did bring 

Porth Timely fprouts for the fuccee ding ie 

Le 


Bat fe 


trot (i 
1 fo abl 
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1 propa 
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I Aconit 

P, Adi 
Alilan 
B Alkane 


\ 


Aloe 
Albi 
Alon 


| Archangels, 
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But feeing that this {pecies of Sowing will 
not fuir with all Plants, it will be expedient 
to annex a Catalogue of thofe Plants that 
Experience hath taught us here in England to 
propagate this way. | : 


A Catalogue of Plants that may be encreafed 


Bistort. 
Bitter Almouds. 
Blice. 
Blew-bottle. 
Bloodwort. 

4 Bryonies, 


Aparine. 

Apple-trees of all forts, 
Apples of Love. 
Arfemart. 

Armerias. 


by Seeds. | 
Aconite. Aristolochia, 
| F. Adonis. Alb. 
Allifanders. Afpavagus.- 
Alkanet. Afphodels. 
Alaternus. Avens of all forts. 
Alliaria. Balm Apple. 
Almonds, the bitter | Balfamina. 
| from our Eaglifh | Bafil. 
Fruit, ferving for | Balm. 
| his own kind, or to | Barberies, 
make ftocks for A- | Bay-Trees. 
precots & Peaches. | Beech. 
Ammi. Feans. 
| Amaranthus. — ,, Bears-ears. 
| Angelica, - -— Eetony. 
Anemones. Bell-flowers. 
Aprecots. Beets. 


Bulbous 
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Bulbous Violets. The Seeds of Clematis, 
Burrage: but it comes not up 
Bugloffe. till the fecond year. 
Burdock- Coleflower. 
Burnet Saxafrage. Cora of all forts. 
Barnet. | Corneflag. 
Burrs. Coronopus Ruellii. 
Buckthorn. Comfrey. 
Bullets of all forts. Corianders. 
is . ~ Cabbage Plants.- Columbines. ; 
 Gampions. a | Convoluulus major, mi= 
Garnations. *{ nor, and other Bind 
Calamint. weeds. 
Camomile. Cornfallet. 
Caucalis. Coronopus. 
Carrots wilde. Moft forts of Cow/lips. 
2). >= Carrots. Crown Imperial. 
j Caraway. Cranes- Bills. 
4n 2. Carduus Beneditiuss: , Ie awfoot of moft forts 
8 Centory. 7 <,'=-Cucumbers. 
¢ Celandine. Cumin. 
Chickweeds. Cyclamens. | 
Chindrillas. Cypres from out-lan- 
Chervil. dith feed. 
¢) _. Cherries. Dandelion. 
Chefunts. Dames Violet. 
The Cornelian Cherry. some Dayfies. 
Cichory. Diers Weed. 
Citrulls. Dittander. 
Ciches. Divels-bit. 
 Claries. Dittany. 
Coleworts. Dill. 


| Loergr 
i Eve, 
Fever 
Femel 
BS Temnl, 
Feng 
Eigpir 
4 et 
Fibber 
Thek 
Sotne 
Floge 
Bhs 4 
7 Ue 
| Pe 


Tel 


, ite ; 


Bind 


: Docks. 


Dogs-bane. 

Earth- nut. 
Egrimony. 
Elecampane. 

Endive. 

E patica’s. 
Eupatorium cannabinum. 
Evergreen Privet. 
Ewe. 

Feverfew. 
Fennel-flowers. 
Fennel. 

Fenugreek, 

Figwort. 


| Fig-trees. 
| Fibberds, 


The Firre-Tree. 


| Some Flags. 


F lowers-de-Luce. 


| Flos Adonis. 


Flaxes. 


ys | Pleabane, 
Flnellens. 


| Foxgloves. 


Frittelaries. 
French-Mallows, 
Fumitery. 
Garlick, 
Garden-creffes, 


| Germanders, 


Ginny. 
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Gilly- flowers. 
Globe-flowers. 

Gourds. 


| Mott of our Englith fe 


Husbandmen ufe hay 
duit (as they call ir, 
inwhich lie the feeds 
of their grafs )to fow 
upon: fuch Grounds 
as they mean to turn 
from fallow into Pa- 
fturey or where they 
would have the grafs 
grow thicker. 
| Grain of all forts. 
Ground{el. 
Groundpine. 
| Gromwell. 
| Hawkweeds. 
Hartwort. 
Hawthorn. 
| Hafelnuts. 
| enbane. 
Hemp. 
Hellebores. 
Hercules his all heal 
Hyacinths, 
Holyoke. 
| Horfe-radifo, 
Horned- Poppy, 
Hony-wort. 
£ 


| Grafs; to this end, 


Hore- 
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Horebounds. Marigolds. 

Hoends- tongues. Mar fomallowes. 
Holyoke. Mafterwort. 
Honyfiuckles. Maple. 

Holl Hol M lacotort 
uly or CLOLMe « La acotores. 
Hypericum. wd elons, 
~ All Hyffopes. | Nee and its kinds. 
Indian Pepper- Medlars. 
Tronworte. | ee 
UHiper ., Molyes. 
Sims ieeten: | Monkshood. 
id pt mae 
not-graffe. astard. 
“Pete  retoee 
F amn-lettuce. . 
Lark-fpurs. Mulberries by Seed 
| from hotter climates 
| 


« Lavander. 
Langdebecfe. than our own; for 
: our heat ripens not 
the feed ordinarily, 
et I have. feen at 


Leeks. 
Some Lillyes, though 
but few. 


ford a Cafe of young 

Mulberry - trees all 

Lupines. | raifed from Englith 

Marjoranes of all kinds feed. . 

i), ile | oe hikewile. 
ajtique. arcifles. 

Common Marygolds. | Dead-Nettles. ; 

Mallows. Stinging -Nettless 

Marble flower. Noli-ine-tangere- 

French and. African Night{hades. | 
eQtt ; nr Nigella. 


Linum umbellatum. 
Lovage, 


| 
Lychnis Calcedonica. : M. Stephens of Lang- 


ale Pe 
: Ever green Prive 
Nigella. | Pulfatallas. 
Oke. re ht ~{Purflane. = 
Oke of Paris. Quinces. 
Onions. chi el Radiph. aly 
PGT SLES Ragworte. 
ftones. Rampions. 
Orach. Rad'x-cava. 
Orpines. Reeds. 
Paronychia. RMbwort. % 
Pancies. Rofemary by Out-lan= 
Peucedanum. | dith-feed, fometimes 
~Parfley. | by our own. 
SP ay {nips. Ronin Nettles 
Panax Herculeus. Some Rofes, the Flow- 
Pellitory, er being not gather- 
ennyworts. ed, but left to feed, 
eonyes, Roe 
—Leafe, ‘. Rak of many forts. 
Peafe ever lating. Rue ofall forts: 
ears, t, Some of the SAaffrons, 
Peaches .4. vandocngeden Saffrons , 
Periclemenum, whofe feeds lyes un- 
ie der the earth. 
pe: Satyrions. 
Pimpernel te : ptt 
Bene ule Sabina baccifera. 
‘tags Rd Scorpion graffes. 
aig doe raffle. 
Wie gan Pepe Sareea 
| i si Scabioufe. sae 
| kompions. ccd u 1 
Primrofe = Ect viet 2 
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ea 


«Thyme, both the Win-| 
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comes up with fome 


difficulty. 


Sefeli .ethiopicum, or 


Hartyort. 
Sefamoides. 
Shepbeards purfe. 
Skirrets. 

Sloes 
Smalladge. 
Sneezewort. 
Snapdragon. 
Sowthijtle, 


--"Sorrels. 
Spiderwort. 


Spinach. 


Spurges of many kinds. 


Spiguel. 

Stichwort. 

Starre- flowers. 
Stockgilliflowers.’ 
Starrewport. 
Flowers of the Sun. 
Sword-flags. 
Swine-creffe. 
Swallow-wort. 


¢ Sycamores. 


Tarragon, 

J eafels. 
Terre-glandes. 
Zborney Apples. 
Thorough-wax. 
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ter and Summer fort’ 


Toad-flaxes. 
Tragopogon. 
(refoile, and its kinds. 


‘Jurnips, and all its 
wilde kinds. 


Venus Looking-glafs. 


| V ipers-grafs. 

Vir gine-bower. 
Umbilicus-V eneris. 
Vines from Out-landifh | 


W ater-betony. 
Water-lilly. 


| Winter-creffe. 
| Winter-chervieS. 


W illow-weeds. 
WY oolfs-bane. 


Wood-forrel. 


There 
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There is a great controverfie concerning 
Harts-tongue, Maydeibair of di-  gyare of Harts." X 
vers forts, Scolopendrium, Fernes, tongue, Maiden- 
and other Plants, whofe pro- hair, Fern, Sca 
perty is to have the back of the /apendrinm. 

Jeaf lined with a brown dutty fubftance,whe- 

ther this fublftance be a feed, or onely the 
particular mole, and charaéter of Plants of 
that nature.| : i 
¢ Idare not disbelieve this Cwhen perfeély “i>% re 
ripe) to be a true feed, becaufe divers, very y Ho We 
experienced perfons (as Mr. Boburt sarticusye” Ae 
larly) affirm, that they have feen the {malf "4 
Plants, or Seedlings, at a diftance all round 
the Mother-plant grow up as is ordinary 
from thed feed ef other plants, and by Mifero- 
fcopes, the likenefs of this duft to other feeds 
is apparently feen.) 


Num, 3. Lhe Seafons of Sowing. 


Firft, the moft natural time of Sowing, is 
that which Nature it felf follows, ( viz.) 
when the foe of their own accord -fall into 
the ground. : 

Ns this Seafon may he fowen all ftony feeds “* ae 
that can endure the Winter, as Cherries, 
Plums, Peaches, Apples, Pears, likewife all 
Nuts, Buckthorne, Afh, Oke, and moft wild 
Englifh Plants, though they may as well be 
{owed any time before the Spring. 

The feed of hot, and {weet herbs, as 

C2 Thyme, 
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Thyme, Savory, Marjerome of fome kinds, 
and ether hot hearbs, ifthey get any reafon- 


‘able ftrength and growth before the frofts, 


do well enough; alfo Mufcabious Angelica 

feed, Scurvey-grafs, and the feeds of Bears- 

hears, Anifeed, Fritellary, Crocus, Corne- 

flags 3. and, for ought I know, all the reft of 
Bulbous-rooted-flowers: So Tulips and A- 

nemonies thrive beft,and come fooneft, being 
(owed after the feeds are gathered, or in Au- 

tumn: For many Uéfober does well, but care 
mutt be had to keep tender Plants from Frofts 
and the violence of Winter weather, when 
they are but young from the Seedlings. If 
you doubt the nature of any feed,divide your 
quantity, and fow fome of it in the Spring, 
{ome before the Winter. 

“At this time alfo muft be fowed divers 
Plants,becaufe that by experience it is found, 
that being fowed in the Spring, they wil not 
grow, or at leaft not that year : Of this kind 
is Myrrhis,or {weet Chervil, and all Rubarbs, 
which eafily grow then,but faile being fowen 
in the Spring. 

The miftake of the time has made fome ad- 
mire, that when they with care bad fowed 
Angelica feeds {everal times together, it, ne- 
ver grew 3 on the contrary,’ the Seed being 
fhed, would grow in any place, never fo un- 
couth or ftony; nay even carried away by 
the water, would grow where ever it was 

lodged in the banks,and that well and luftilys 
| whereas 
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whereas the reafon of the difference was 
in the feafon, for the laborious Artift kept 
the feeds till Spring, and his Delay was his 
hindrance, whereas better inftruéted Na- 
ture would have committed them to the 
Earth many months fooner. ’Tis atrue Pro- 
verb, Properata fatio folet fepe decipere , ferg_ 
femper.} 3 
Wheat is fowed generally about Michaelnas rey 
or within a Month before, and from that time f 
until Allballoystide, fooner or later, according Dav ;: 
to the lightnefs cr warmnefs of the ground. 
Some forts of Barly alfo there are that will 
endure the Winter, as the Hexaftick particu- 
larly, or Barly that carrieth fix Rowes of 
Grain in the Bar, which Gaffendus mentions to 
be an ufual grain in in Champaign of France, 
and which I have feen ordinarily growing in #9 
England : (But it requireth a good foyl, and 
muft be fowed about Allhallowtide : I take it 
that it would be a great improvement to fow 
it in our richeft new broken grounds. It will 
not agreé with a foy! that is hungry.) ney 
Cornefallet is ufually fowed in the begin- (ot#* 
ning of September in good earth, the feedtbe- $ aM 
ing found and new, and it will be cut by the #2 Bee 
next March for fallets, it flowers in April, and 
the feed is ripe in June, if you let the feed 
{catter, it will grow naturally. 
Some feeds are fowen at the breaking of 
the Froft, and. in the very firft beginning of 
Spring, and that upon ahot bed, for the 
Gr greater 
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22  Seafons of fowing feveral Seeds. 
jygreater fecurity and fpeed of the Plant to be 


propagated: So the early Radith, the Senfi- 
tive Plant, Maracoc, Jacobea, Balm-Apples, 
French- Marygolds,Muskmelons, all Cucum- 
bers, African-Marygolds, the Marvail of the 
world, the Indian Crefs, or yellow Larks- 
heel, Lettices that may be had early 3 Ama- 
ranthus and divers others of Irke kinds.) 
The hot Bed is made with horfe-dung, laid 


four, five, or fix foot high, and of the fame 


breadth commonly, increafing or diminilhing 
the quantity of the dung (which ufes to be 
freth, as it comes from the Stable, mingled 
with ftale Litter, Hay, &c.) according as you 
would have the heat greater or lefs, upon 
which Bed of dung you lay fine mould, five 
fingers breadth in deepnefs,, or thereabouts, 
compaffing it round with hay-bands which 
keep the Dung together , and hinder the 
{teaming ot of the heat by the fides 5 then 
ftaking it up with ftakes, and putting bend- 
ed fticks in the manner of a very low roof, 
to hold up tilts that are put to fecure the 
Plants, the hot bed is compleatly finifhed. 
Thofe that ufe Cap-glaffes , or Cafements 
made to lye upon a frame over their beds, ne- 
verthele(s mult ufe, though net tilts, yet ce- 
vering with ftraw, litter, of the like. 

Some ufe only Barly-firaw, of Barly-ftraw 
and Bran for their hot beds, and think them 
beft both for raifing the Annual plants and 


Melons alfo, becaufe Horfe-dung gives a 
tank- 
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ranknefsS to all efculents, and befides forceth 
the Germination too foon, and doth not cen- 
tinue that heat by. which the Plant was for- 
ced up. oa 
( Afparagus and Chervil are beft fown indspara es | 
Winter, before Chriftmafs, or fhortly-after, — ; 
and in the beginning of Spring, without any 
hot bed.) ‘ ef) 
In February, or afterwards, are fown Par{-3» pity 
nips, Leeks, Onions, Anifeeds, Carrets, Ra=3e""%, 
difh, Spinage, Larks-{purs, Marygolds, Cx 4.6 f 
refolium, Corn-fallet, and with the firft of — if 
thefe the Rounfeval peafe. For as Virgil bl 
truly writeth, Pian Se lbek iM 
Vere fabis fatio ; tum te quoque, Medica, putres ie 
Accipiunt fulci. Virg. Georg. I, 
Beans fow. in. fprings. then Clave - grafs rich 
Cearth takes. -. an | 
Colliflowers and Cabbages in the middle of Genre: | 
February, Muskmelons fomewhat after , orS*2 ~ 
then for aventure. ’Tis obferv’d by al 1e“* 
have enquired of, that the lefs of the Winter) ae 
the Cabbage er Collyflowens feels, the more?” Sai 
fubje& tis to Caterpillars. In March.or April ie 
(oraccording to fome with us, from the be- 
ginning of February; or if the Frofts break, 
any time in Jazuary) Carrot, Radifh, To- 
bacco, Fennel, Creffes, Skirvets are ordinary 
fowen. “ Ar: 
In Aprilare ufually {owed Marjerome, Bafil,77p=-@, 
Coleflowers; for by often tranfplanting and * 
care, you may have Coleflowers from feed, 
C4 ' fowed 
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24  Seafons of fowing feveral Seeds. 
fowed in the Spring, though it be very far 


gorie, even to Fune or Fuly the fame year, 


Pincks , Armertaes , Convolvulus , Kidney- 
beans, Lupins, Hyffupe, Lavender, Stock- 
illyflowers, Thyme, Hemp. 
About the latter end of April, Purflane, 
Clove-gilliflowers, Carnations, Bafil, Rofe- 
mary, Oke of Paris. 


224 About Midsummer fow the early Peafe,to be 


ripe fix weeks after Michaelmas. 


id Note that cur Gardiners, though there be 


fome peril, chufe to fow early, becaufe they 
have much advantage by all forts of forward 
commodities ; fo Turnips being fowed early, 
many of them rin to feed, yet one good then, 
is worth three at another feafon. The fame 
may be faid of Peafe and Carrets, which by 
cold are fpoyled many times 5 (yet it is ob- 
ferved by fome, that oftentimes, whether by 
difference of ground, or other accident, the 


Bein latter fowed will overtake the former, 


and fo in fome fort of Peafe. | 


4— About the middle of July, when the Mefe- 


reons berries are firft ripe, they are to be fow- 
ed, they come not up until the fecond Spring 
dfter their being fowed, and a year or two 
after are removed,all which time they require 
no other.attendance belides weeding. : 
Many feeds are beft fowen about Auguft, fo 
Turnips, and the black Radifh, for a peculiar 
reafon; whichis, being fowen fooner, they 
are apt to ran up to feed*before Winter, and 
: not 
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‘cut upen its ftalk, being laidany where with- 
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not to fill the root at all. Onions for Winter 14- ik 
provifion, Lettice and Corn-fallet for theG»esd | 
fame occafion; Spindge toc, always uponG:n-S,lete 
that account, though otherwife they may be(yi/nago7™ 
fowed with the firft. Nay, our Gardiners dyad 
here in Oxford fow Turnips in April, and fo 
forward till the Winter. ee 
Cabbage plants are fowed commonly about Cabb< 4° 
Auguft;.and the firft Coleflowers, thar they Gts/l Aer 
may before Winter be fo grown, as to be 
tranfplanted at greater diftance, fo te abide 
till the Spring. Ihave known fome, when 
froft has {poy!’d the winter Cabbage-plants, 
to have furnithed themfelves from plants rai- 
fed in the Spring upon a hot bed. : 
(. Many feeds muft be gathered a little before fr & 
they are throughly Tipe with the ftalkes on Seeds fe. 
which they grow; for fhould it abide until g/d sis 
the full maturity in the Garden, by wind and 47,20 
weather @reat partof the feed would be fhed, _, 
which will eafily pertect its ripenefs as it lyes ot. 


in doers upon acloath or mat where the Sun 

comes °§ Of this kindis Lettice, and moft of 

thofe feeds that arife from the ficck with a 

woolinets. 2 : a 
There are many Plants that will grow in ‘Vr te 

all times of fowing, and therefore are fowen/} 4 

matiy Months, one after another; fo Radithes, 

and Spinach, and Peafe, which’are fowen with. 

the firft in.the Spring ; and fo month after 

month till Autumn. Thofe Lettices which 

abide 
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«4c abide the Winter, are wont to he tranfplanted 
to Cabbage in the Spring, even as Cabbages 
are with admirable fuccefs. 


-) 


hot beds from February even til] aay.) 
Peafe are fowen from the beginning ef No- 
vember (or by fomea fornight before, though 
with fome danger of the biting froft) and fo 

forward till after Shrovetide. 
__ . (. The General Ufe for fowing of the early 
| 7 24 “Peafe, is to chufe a light warm ground, and 
ly - Ae fow the firft about the beginning of No- 

" “1 Svember, where their fields are large, Gardin 
As Sirah T 5 ge, Garainers 
Sew“ Ey"Geneially Plow their ground, and then har- 
ewer" ¢ow it well, and after that, draw pretty deep 
| furrows with their howes, and cover their 
Peafe therein. (The fooner they fow their | 
Peafe, the deeper they make their furrows to | 
preferve the root from the.cold; affoon as 
thefe Peafe are gathered, they Plow the | 
| round again, and fow it with Turneps, for 
in| which, by the Peafe, the ground is well pre- 
i pared, and for the {owing of which, that fea- 
‘aye fon of the year doth beft agree.) , 
| aise (Rounfevals, if fowed never fo early, will 
1} ¥°"" ~~ fcarce come before the latter part of the 
Wa Month of Fuze.) 

| hor’ Husbandmen generally ufe to fow Wheat 
a ,. under furrow in the Autumne; but I have 
Why T% feen it in rich and warm ground with good 
Ht fuccefS fowen in the Spring, and harrowed 
in) 


the fame ground, after the ufual country _ 
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in. after the manner of fowing Barley; the 
crop being as goodas any other times upon 


procedure. 

Some feeds muft be fowen dry, not after’ 
rain or watering: Of this, kind is Myrrhis 
feed, Bafil, Scorzonera, and al! fuch as being 
wet run toa Mufcilage. >| a 
( Many times they fow divers feeds in a Bed5o.u-4_ 7 
together, as Radifhes and Carrots, that by$e0.9 4 
fuch timeas the Carrots come up, the Radi~z lier 
fhes may be gone. Upon beds newly fet with 
Licorice, they {ow Onions or Radifh, or Let- 
tice if their Licorice plants or ground be but 
weak, fo as not quickly to caufe afhadow,y”” . 
with their leaves. London Gardiners fow Ran.\a 257468) | 
dith, Lettice¢ Parfley) Carrots, on the fame We 
bed, gathering each in their feafons, and 
leaving the Parfnips till the Winter; before 
which time they are not elteemed good, er 
wholfome.) 
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Queftion. Concerning the mixing of feveral kinds 
of Seed, and fowing them in the fame bed 2 


I confefs it may be a queftion whether ~ + +. .jam 
there is not in fome cafes more cautionto be =... 
ufed, and in others more improvement to be 
made then is vulgarly imagined in the ferting ._ 
Plants of different Natures in greater. propin- 
quity or Diftance. For it is an Obfervation- 
of the learned Gaffendus, that not onely bot 
heres 
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pe herbs are made more cold, or brought nearer N 
Pe” toa temperament, by being fow’dor planted = | y., 
in acoldfoyle, and cold herbs made more | 4, 

A {eee 

foo 

the coldnefS of Lettuce is corrected by being | : 
fow’d among Onions. Lib. de Plantiscap.3..de | 
Facultatibus Plaatar. and afterward in the fame th 
Chapter, That if you fet white Hellebore, or | 

the herb Mercury near a Vine, the Grapes will ‘4 
acquire a purging Faculty, AnditisanOb- |... 
f{ervation of Dodoneus lib.5. of his Hiftory of | : 


Plants, cap. 37- wherehedefcribeth his Ra- | 
phanus Montanus,or great Mountain Radifhb,That | 
it hath been.found by, experience, that this 
Plant doth hinder thd growingof the Vine, |.’ 
and being Planted near it, doth caufetheVine 
to ftarve, or wither-away, which property 


fome of the antient. writers afcribe to Cole- ~ Mi 

worts. Pliny !.17.24. afferts the fame concern- J" 

ing Vines. His words are, Quarundam plantarum ‘hi 

Odor ledit Vites, ficut Rbaphanus & Laurus. Olfa~ qm 

trix enim intelligitur Vitis, & tangi Odore mi- | the 

rum in modum. Ideoque cum juxta fit averti &re- | : 

cedere, faporem inimicum fugere,Odit & caulem & te 

olus omne, Odit & Corylum ni procul abfint,. triftis Met 

i é egra. And this agrees with Virgils Geor- : 
gicks. 4 
Wi Neve inter vites Corylum fere---- | ‘ 
al Nor plant rough Hazels "mongjt the tender Vines. = hy 


Note, 


you fow later than ordinary, require to be 
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Note, that where your grounds are very 
warm by reafon of hedges, hot beds,dunghils, 
éc. that may abate the power of the froft, 
feeds may be ventured into the ground much 
fooner than otherwife in ordinary places. , 

Cabbage feeds and Coleflowers are fowed ¥ 4 
in 4uguft, or fo timely as to be exaétly well y/.4+- “3 
rooted Plants before winter; and this is the. &f iim 
beft way : Or are fowed after, fo that they aregé: ¢0//a 
tranfplanted in the time of cold. This way ' 
is hazardous in the winter, by reafon of the Hi, | 
nipping Frofts, and chargeable, in that they in 
require much attendance, and covering, and 0 
uncovering, which thofe Plants that are con- 
firmed before winter do not. / Secondly ,. 
they are more fubjedt to Caterpillars in the 7 
Summer 3 but the way of raifing of them by 
hot beds in the Spring for Cabbages is the 
worlt way ofall, and moft fubjec& to the pe- 
ril of that vermine. } 

Thofe Plants ofthe Spring fowing, that 


the more watered & fhadowed from the heat. 

Thofe in the Spring that are fowed earlier 
than ordinary, require the more to be defen - 
ded from the cold. 

Thofe in the Autumne, that you prema- 
turely fow, are to be watered and fhadowed 
themore. ‘Thofe which you fow late are to 
be better defended from tne Winter till they 
have gotten ftrength. : 


Num, 
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Num. 4. Examples of Sowing with fome pare 


ticular directions for fome chotce Vegetables. 


Examp. 1. From Mr. Parkinfon aad Mr. Rea, 
direding skillfully the ordering of Tulips sn 
their propagation by feed. 


Sowing of The firft example I fhall give you 
Talips- — gut of Mr. Parkinfon : The time (lays 
he) and manner of Sowing Tulip-feed is thus: 
you may not iow them inthe Spring of the 
year; if you hope to have any good of them, 
tut in the Autumne, or prefently after they 
be through ripe and dry ; yet if you fow them 
not until the end of Udob. they will come 
forward never the worfe, but rather the bet- 
ter; for it is often feen, that over-early fow- 
ing caufeth them to {pring out of the ground 
over-early, fo that ifa fharp {pring chance to 
follow, it may go near to {poy! all,or moft of J 
the feed: We ufually fow the fame years feed, © 
yet if you chance to keep of your own, or 
have of others, {ich feed as is two years old, 
they will thrive and do well enough; Efpe- 
cially if they were ripe and well gathered : 
you mult not fow them too thick, for fo do- 
ing hath loft many a Peck of feeds for if the 
feed Iie one upon another, that ic hath not 
room upon the {prouting, to enter or take | 
root in the earth; it perifheth by and bys | 
Some ufe to tread down the ground where — 
| they | 
i 


| 
} 


! 

Soming of Tulips: 31 
they. mean to fow their feed, and having 
fowen them thereon, do coverthem over the 
thicknefs of a mans Thumb, with fine fifted 
earth, and they think they do well, and have 
good reafon tor it: For confidering the na- 
ture of young Tulip-roots is ro run down 
deeper into the ground, every year more than 
other, they think to hinder their quick dée- 
fcent by the faftnefs of the ground, that fo 
they may increafe the better. This way may 
pleafe fome, but I do not ufe it, nor can find 
the reafon fufficient 5 for they do not confider 
that the ftifnefs of the earth doth caufe the 
roots of. the young Tulips to be long before 
they grow great, in that the {tiff ground doth 
more hinder the well thriving of the Roots 
then aloofe doth: and although the roots 
do run down deeper in a loofe earth, yet they 
may eafily by tranfplanting be holpen, and - 
rais’d up high enough... I have alfo {een fome 
Tulips not once removed from their fowing 
to their flowering ; bucif you will not loofe 
them, you muft take them up while their leaf 
or ftalk be frefh, and not withered : for if you 
do not follow the {talk down to the root, be 
it never fo deep, you will leave them be- 
hind you. . | 

The ground alfo mutt be refpeéted, for the 
finer, fofter, and richer the mould is, wherein 
you fow the feed, the greater fhall be your 
Increafe and variety. Sift it therefore from 
dtones and rubbifh, and let it be either fut io" 
tura 
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tural ground of it felf, or being muckt, let it 
be throughly rotten: fome I know to mend 
their ground, do make fuch a mixture of 
srounds, that they mar it in the making. 


Ferrariw bids that the feed be fowen in Sep- ' " 


tember, (as {oon as rain fhall make the ground 


fit) half a fingers breadth in good Garden- | °) 
ihould, not to be removed in two years] 
after, at which time they are to beremo- |. 


A 
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ved and placed in feveral beds, according — 


to their feveral bignefs, where in 4 or 5 years | » 


they will bear their flowers. 


After the Tulip-feed is fown, 7 Parkinfons 
; way of ordering | 


(faith Mr. Parkinfon ) the firit 5° fesdlings ih Pa 


years bringing, bringeth leaves qylips, 
little bigger then the ordinary 


grafs leaves ; The fecond year bigger, and fo : | 


by degrees,every year bigger then other. The 


leaves of the precoces, while they be young, 
may be difcerned from tie Media’s, by this 
note which I have obferved, The leaves of 
them do ftand above ground, fhewing the 
{mall foot-ftalkes whereby every leaf doth 
ftand; but the leaves. of the Media’s or Sero- 


tines do never wholly appear out of the J 
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round, but the lower part which is broad, | 


abideth under the upper face of the Earth. 


Thofe Tulips now growing to be three | 
years old (yet fome at the fecond year, ifthe | 
ground and air be correfpondent) are to be | 
taken up out of the ground (wherein ron | 
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fhall find they have run deep) and be new 
planted after they have been a little dry’d and 
cleanfed either in the fame or another ground, 
again placing them reafonable near one to a- 
nother, according to their greatnels, which 
being planted.and covered over with earth 
again, of about an inch or two thicknefs, may 
be left untaken up again two years longer, if 
you will, or elferemoved every year after, as 
you pleafe, and thus by tranfplanting them in 
their due feafon (which is ftill at the end of 
july, or at the beginning of Agu, or there- 
abouts ) you fhall according to the feed and 


foyle, have fome come to bearing in the  fift 


year after their flowering ,fome have had them 
in the fourth: (but that hath been but few, 
and none of the beft, or in a rich ground) 
fome in the fixth and feventh, and fome per- 
adventure not until the eighth or tenth year. 
But remember that as the roots grow greater, 
that inthe planting you give them the more 
room to be diftant one from another, or elfe 
the one will hinder (if not rot) the other. 
The feed of the Precoces do not thrive and 
come forward fo faft as the Media’s or Sero- 
tines,nor do give any off-fets in their running 
down, as the Media’s do, which ufually leave 
a {mall Root at the head of the other that is 
run down every year; and befides are more 
tender, and require more ‘care and attendance 
then Media’s, and therefore they are the more 
re{fpected. 
b This 
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54 Sowing of Tulips. : 
This is a general Rule in all Tulips, that all 
“ “the while they bear but one leaf, they will 
not bear flower, whether they be feedlings, 
or the off-fets of elder Roots, or the Roots 
themfelves, that have heretofore born flow- 
ers; but when they beara fecond leaf, break- | 
ing out of the firft, itis acertain fign that it | 
will then beara flower, unlefS fome cafuality | 
hinder it; as Froft or Raine, to fpoileor nip | 
the bud, or other untimely accident befall it. 
7_To fet or plant the beft and bearing Tulips 
fomewhat deeper then other Roots, Iholdit | 
the heft way.For if the ground be either cold, 
or lyetoo openly in the cold Northern aire, | 
they will be the better defended therein, and _ 
not fuffer the froft or cold to peirce them fo 
foon, for the deep frofts and inows do pinch 
the Piecoces chiefly, if they be too near the 
uppermoft cruft of the Earth, and therefore | 
many with good fuccefs cover over their | 
ground before Winter, with either frefh or | 
old rotten dung, and that will marvelloufly | 
preferve them. The like courfe you may | 
hold with feedlings, to caufe them to come } | 
on the forwarder, fo that itbe after the firft | 
years fowing, and not till then. | 
To remove Tulips after they have fhot 
forth their Fibres or fmall fprings which | 
grow under the greater round Roots (that is _ 
from September until they be in flower )is very _ 
dangerous, for by removing them when they | 
have taken faft hold in the ground, you do 
hinder § 
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hinder them in the bearing out their flower, 
and befides put them in hazard to perifh, at 
leaft to be put back from bearing a while after 
as often Ihave proved by experience, but 
when they are now rifen to flower, and {0 for 
any time after, you may fafely take them up 
if you will, and remove them without dan- 
ger, if you have any good regard to them, 
unlefs it be a young bearing Root, which 
you fhall in fo doing much hinder, becaufe 1t 
is yet tender by reafon 1t beareth now the firft 
flower, but all Tulip Roots, when their ftalk ° 
and leaves are dry, may moft fafely then be ta- 
ken owt of the ground, and be fo kept (fo 
that they lie in adry, and not in a moift 
place) for fix months without any great 
harm, yea I have known them that have 
hadithem nine months out of the ground, and 
have done reafonable well, but this you muft 
underftand withal, that they have not been 
young, but elder Roots, and have been or- 
derly taken up and preferved’; the dryer you 
keep a Tulip root, the better, fo as you let 
it not lie in the Sun or the Wind, which will 
pierce and fpoile it. 

Commonly(faith Mr.Reaz) we make choice 
of fuch as we intend for feed, when they are 
in flower, but info doing, we often fail of 
our purpofe, for that the roots loofe their 
fibres , and the ftalks dry before the feeds 
come to be half ripe; to prevent which, 


make choice of the {trongeft roots you have 
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of fuch flowers you defire to feed, and fet | 


them in that part of your garden meft expo-. 
fed to the fun fx or feven inches in the. 
ground ; by which means you may gain good | 


ripe feeds from almoft any flower, as Ihave | 


found by experience. | 

About the middle of July, fooner or later, 
as the Summer is hotter, the feeds will be 
ready to gather, which may be known by the 
drynefs of the ftalks, and the opening of the 


feed velfels : which gather, and take up the | 


roots, letting the feeds remain in the pods, 
till theend of September, and then take them 


out, which being cleanfed from chaif, may — 
be {owed in beds of fine fifted earth, efpeci-_ 
ally che more ordinary forts; but thofe of | 


the choiceft flowers muft be fowed in boxes 
filled with the finef earth that can be gotten, 


in refpeét the young roots are apt to run 


down deep in the earth, fo that in beds many 


of them will be loft: fow not thefe feeds too }]: 
thick, nor cover them more then a finger | 
thick 5 in March following they will come | 
up with final! leaves like grafs, and in April 
weed and gently water them, as oftenas you }} 


fhall find eccafion. About Midfummer, two 
years after the fowing, you. may take them 


up, Cleanfe the {mall reots,and fet them again | 


in rows ata wider diftance,and fo every other 
year until they come to bear flowers, ftill al- 


tering the earth with; frefh earth, and fifted 
Compott before you fet them again; It will | 


be 
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‘ ‘Sowing of Anemones. 
. be fix or feven years before the Precoces will 
| bear flowers, but the Media’s a year or two 
oy fooner; when you fee the flowers, mark out 
we| the belt , and give them new names, cafting 

away the common Reds, Yellows, and Pur- 
g ples, and referving fuch felf-colours chiefly 
iie| as are light with blew purple, and black bot- 
ie| tomes. and Tamis, for fiich often change into 

fairer flowers, and better marked then many 
| that thew their beft at firft flowring. 


oh Example 2, Of Anemones. 


Within amonthafter the feed of Sowing of 
Anemone’s is gathered and prepared <memone's. 
(in Auguit, fays Ferrarius, or three days. before 
| the full Moon in Septemb.) it mutt be fown.for 
| by that means you fhall gain ayear:in the 
growing,over that you fhall do ifyou fowed it 
it) | the next {pring: If there remain any woollinefs 
in the feed, pull.it a funder as well as you can, 
and then fow your feed reafonably thin upon 
a plain fmooth bed of fine earth, or rather in 
pots or tubs, and after the fowing, fift or 
| gently ftrew over them fome fine good frefh 

mould, about one fingers thicknef$-at the 
i) moft for the firft time; and about a month 
sll }after their {pringing up, fift, or ftrew over 
|them in like manner (this is a neceflary cir- 
Mes jcumftance) another fingers thicknefs of fine 
it¢! }earth, and in the mean time, if the weather 
W \Prove dry, you muft water them gently and 
be | D 3 eo We tteny 


| 
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often, and thus doing, you fhall have them 
fpring up before Winter, and grow pretty 
{trong, able to abide the fharp Winter in their 
Non-age, in ufing fome little care to cover — 
them loofly with Fearn, Furz, or Bean-ftraw, | — 
or any fuch things, which muft neither lie H 
clofe to, nor too tar from them. | 
The next Spring after the fowing,or which — 
is better the next Augujt you may remove | 
them, and fet them in order by Rowes, with | 
fufficient diftance one from another, where | 
they may abide, until you fee what manner | 
of flower they will bear. 1. 
Many of them being thus ordered, if your ] | 
mould be fine, loofe and frefh, not ftony, | 
clayifh, or froma middin, will bear flowers | 
the fecond year after the fowing, and moft or | 
all of them the third year, ifyour ground be | 
free from {moaks and other annoyances. Nay 
Mr. Auten of Wadbam Coll. askillful Florift, | 
affured methat he has had Anemones from the. 
feed fowed in Summer, that were in flower. 
within ten months of the time of their fow- J 
ing. | 


Num.3. Example the 34 of Auricula’s which t 
applicable to the choice(t Premrofes CF Conflips. 


Our great Florift, Mr. Rea, being very par=_ 
ticular in his Rules concerning the raifing of J 

- Auricula’s, I thal! add from him a third ex- | 
ample. After (faith he) the tlowers are palft, 
and | 


Of Auricula’s, 39 
and the ftalks begin to grow yellow, you may 
obferve inthe top of that little round feed vef- 
fel a {mall hole, and then you may be affured 
the feed is almoft ripe,and if you do not care- 
fully look to it, will be all thed before you 


are aware; therefore as foon as you perceive 


itto be ready; cut down the ftalks; keeping 
the Tops upright,for if you turn them down- 
wards, all the beft feeds will fall out; then 
bind them into bundles, and place them up- 
right to the glafs of fome South window, 
where (by fome benefit they will receive by 
the Sun) they will harden, and be much the 
better ; Towards the end of Auguf, or begin- 
ing of September, prepare fome {quare box or 
boxes according to your ftore of feeds, that 
are nine or ten inches deep, and of what 
breadth you pleafe, with fome holes in the 
bottom to Jet out water; which fill three 
parts full of fine fandy fitted Earth, one half 
thereof being well rotted Neates dung,which 
mingled well together, and laid {mooth with 
a Trowel, lay thereon a fingers thicknefs of 
fine fifted Willow earth, or for want thereof 
dryed Cow-dung beaten fmall, mingled with 
a little good Earth, and fifted, fow your 
feeds thereon mingled with Wood - athes , 
which by their colour will direé& you to fow 
them the more fuitably ; they muft not be 
fowed too thin, forall will not come up, if 
they do they may eafily be removed to ano- 
ther place; after the feeds are thus fowed, 
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cover them halfa finger thick with the fame] _ 
| you put next under them, which prefs down Num, 
| lightly, and Jet them remain in the Sun and | 
Air until they begin to come up, whieh will 
be about 4pril, and then they muft be remo-_ 
ved into the fhade, and often gently watered; | 
affoon as they are brought to any confiderable | 
bignefs, take fome of them up, where they] ¢ 
are.too thick,.and fet them prefently in fome } jou! 
bed prepared for that purpofe, fix or eight } tae 
inches afunder, where they may remain until | 
‘they come to bear flowers; Thofe you leave | Tie: 
inthe box may be tranfplanted in the end of 
Augujt after the fame manner, and fo the box | jig: 


will be ready again to fow more féeds ;. {ome 


q om 
of them will bear the Spring following,others } Poe 
about 4uguit, the year after they are fowed, | tev 
and the reft the Spring then-next following, | atl 
provided the ground you fet them in be rich J jail 
and goad, otherwife you will loofeall the J hy 
delight of your labours. Some are of Opi- J hill 


nion, that the beginning of Odfober, others |; 


the end of February, is the beft time to fow 


them, but having tryed all thofe times}I find | }j, 
thet before mentioned to be the beft ; For f 4: 
the feeds are fo {mall, that if they bekepe | oy 
any time out ef the ground they will be all } org 
dead. Now above all things, you muft be } he 
{ure to get the feeds of good flowers, for br 
from thence {pringeth all your hope, when | iy 
you fee their flowers, thofé you diflikecaft | y; 
away, and keep, the reft for your ufe. i 
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Sowing of Cloveregraf:. 4 ton Dy; 
on. % 
Num. 4. Clovergrafs being efteemed as great an °° ®Y 
improvement as any our ground is capablesf; F° ~~ '™ tag 
(ball add fuch {pecial directions as are gives for i 
the ordering thereof: Sir Richard Weftons ! 
obfervations and rules are as followeth, 
vas &” 
Clover-gra(s-feed. thrives the beft when 
you fow it inthe worlt and bar- | 
reneft ground. Such as our Cloversgrafs. 
worlt heath groundiin Exgland, Revi 
The ground is thus prepar’d for feed. PRA 


Firlt pare of the-heath 3 then make the pa- 
ring into little hills: youanay put to onehill 
as much paring as comes off trom a Rod or 
Pole of ground, which isthe’ fquare of fix- 
teen feet and a half.» The hills being fuffici- 
ently made and prepared (as they do in De= 
vonfhiring as they call it) are to be fired and 


‘burnt into afhes. And:unto theafhes ofevery 


hill you mutt pur_apeck of unflaked Lime; 
the Lime is to be covered ever withthe 
afthes, and fo to ftand till Rain comes and 
flakes the Lime. | After that mingle’ your” 


afhes and. Lime, together, and fo fpread it~ %, 


over your Land.:; ‘This done, either againtt, 
or fhottly after Rain,Plow and Sow; ploughs © 
ing not abeve four inches deep, and not in 
furrows, but as'plain as you can, and to make 
it yet Plainer, Harrow afterwards, and that 
with Bufhes under your Harrows. 
The ground being thus prepared, you enine 
Ow 


t 


Sowing of Clover=grafs. . 


Og ohs fow your feeds. An Acre of ground will take 
f about ten pounds of Clover-grafs-feed,which| will £ 
_ eo is in Meafure fomwhat more then halfa Peck. } heres 
| The chief feafon tor {owing it is April, or the| ye 
Jatter end of March.) Lait 


About the fitt of June it will be ready to be} i 

% cut. It yields excellent hay. The time of} andth 

cutting it will be more exactly known, by] fury 

obferving when it begins to knot; for that] jie 

is the time: And ere the year be done, it will] 

_ yeild you three of thofe crops, all of them] iyi 

“te .very good hay; and after you-have thus cut} |: 

it the third time, you may then feed the new 

ground with Cattleall the Winter, as you do | sige 

other ground. atel 

?,, (But if you intend to preferve feed, then | yi: 

| few Herat you expect but two Crops that year, | py) 

 Goersand you muft cut the firft according to the vext 

forefaid directions, but the fecond growth | ° 

mult be let ftand, till the feed of it become very 

to afull and dead ripenefs, and ‘then muft |, 

you cut it, and threfh the tops; andfo pre- 1 ing 

Lah 104 ferve the feed, you thal] have at leafffive bu- | vik 

(pe thells of feed from every Acres | te 

| Mauve (This feed thus threfhed off, there will be vi 

ii ie left long ftalks, thefe your. Cattle will eat ; te 

!) * °. but when they grow old and hard, youareto | 5, 

i | A eh boile thofe ftalks and make a math of them, a 

Il epele and it will be very nourifhing’ either for : yl 

iM Hogs, orany thing that eat thereof.) - ie 
oe ) After the fecond cutting for feed,you muft | 

iI 'r V*~ cut that year no more; but as it {prings a- 


a | fy 
gain, | 
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gain, feed it with Cattle. One Acre of it 
will feed you as many Cowes as fix ordinary ., +. 
Acres;and you will find your Milk much “a 
richer; which induces fome not to cut itat 1 
all, but only to graze it for their Dayry-:} 

Being once fowed, it will Jatt five years, 
and then being plowed, it will yeild three or 
four years together rich crops of Wheat, and 
after that a crop of Oats. 

And as the Cats begin to come up,then fow 7-2 
it with Clover-feed (which is in it felfexcel- 
lent Manure) for you need not beftow any 


_ new dreffing upon the ground, and by that 


time you have cut your Oates, you will find | 
adelicate grafs grow up underneath, upon , 
which, if you pleafe, you may graze with 
Cattle or Horfe all that year, and the next 
year take your Crop as before at pleafure. 

To prevent miftake, I muft give this ad- 
vertifement, that whereas Sir Richard Wefton 
commends Heathy ground, he is not to be 
underftood, of fuch dry and barren ground 
without its. beft Manure by chalk, lime, and 
the like artifices cf Husbandry. For other- 
wife it has failed in the growth and improve-_- 
ment thereby expected. (Mr. Blith commends pa 
ground naturally good, betwixt tenne an 
twenty fhillings an Acre: giving this general 
Rule, that no land can be too good for Clo- 
ver that is not too good for Corn.) 

Hemp and Flax are ufed to have the Hemp. 


fame culture, and the beft Husbandry Flax. 
that 


44 Sowing of Hemp and Flax; 
fagecethat I have obferved of them has been in| 
| Lo dp Stafford hire , where this procedure is gene- | 
‘ rally obferved. About the beginning or mid- |!" 
dle of April, the Flax-feed is fown upon new J” 
broken ground, immediately upon it’s being |0™ 
brokenup. The feed they either have from a 
their own Crop, or buy it from a warmer " 
Country: Mr. Blith reports the true Eaft- 
Country (eed to be far the beft, who for,tryal 
ofboth, fowed on the fame land, the Ridge 
or Middle with our Country-feed, and beth 
the furrows,with Dutch or Eaft-country feed, 
(fuch as is bought in the Seedmens fhops at 
a Billing{gate in London) the effec was that our 
| sah ol Yeed, though on the ridge it had the advan- 


tage of the ground, was encompaffed with the 
Dutch; as witha wal! about it, fo much the 
Faftern-feed did out erow it. He likewife 
for warmer parts, as Effex and Ket thinks 
mid-March a convenient feafon for fowing it: 
Tf weeds grow therein, they carefully weed 
their Crop, and pull it in dry weather, when 
it looks yellow, (left growing Over ripe, it 
blacken and mildew) and tye it up in hand- 
fulls, that it may perfeé@ly dry. Then they 
riple it, that is, they get out the feeds by 
drawing it through an Engine like an Tron 
double tooth’d Comb, which they call a 
Ripple: the boles of feed pulled off, they 
lay on a boarded or plaifter’d floor to dry, it 
being dryed, they lay it up, and threfh it not 
out of the boles till March,when they winnow 
it clean from the husks, The 


Sowing of Hemp and Flax, Ag 

The watering of it is thus; The Flax being 
well dryed, they bind up about 2° handfulls 
ina bundle, and putting many of thefe bun- 
dles together, they ftake them downin the 
water, that they may not be carriedaway by 


dayes andnights, then they {pread it on the 
grafs that it may be dry, turning it every 


itup and houfe it, and when they fee their 
occafion they ufe their Brake and Crack, in- 
ftruments devifed for the purpofe to bring 
the Tow from the Flax. The whole Govern- 
ment and Husbandry of Hemp, from the Seed 
to the Diftaif, is fo like this of Flax, that the 
fame example and rule may very well ferve 
for both.) , 

Tobacco is a Native plantinthe qpyecq 
thot parts of America, and there pro- ; 
’ |fpers beft infhadowy places. For the ex- 
~, |tream heat of the Sun would caufe the leaves 


ordered thus. Gather your Seed from the 
‘bottom of the Plant, and fow it as early as 
yor can after Chriftmafs on ahoc bed, (not 
in September as Everard and Magneanus direc) 
and fo produce your Plants until they be as 
| big as Cole-flower-Plants. 
| Inyour tranfplantation of them, chufe the 
iricheft foile chat can be made, none can be 
' I too rich if the Dung be perfectly rotten, and 
& | incorpo» 


the Stream. The Flax abides in water 4 or 5 pcfos A [ae 


three days, and when it is fill dryed, then lay * 


to fade. But in thefe Countries the hotteft ., 
fituation is moft proper for it; and it is beft ' 


=a: 


ee E : 


ee 
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+ ) planted, be under a South-wall, or otherwife | 


q 
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incorporated with the Earth, then fet the bud, jeri 
even with the ground, but bury it not. Set |fhis! 
the Plants about half a yard diftance, and top litt 
them at the third leaf to thicken thofe that jouw! 
grow below, thus taking off the button be- {their 
fore it flowers at the third leaf from the top, |thre! 
unlefS you intend your ftalk for feed. Hormel 

Let the place into which they are tran{= | 


ire m 
den | 
with hedges, or fences of Reed, be defended | er 
from fharp weather. Hin the 
When you gather your Plants for Ufe, tye | 
two Plants together, and hang them in a | jn, 
-fhadowy lace upen lines, but place them not 
too thick upon the lines}: leaft they fruck, as | 
the Planters call it, that is, grow mouldy | 2 
upon the lines.) r Plone 
Woad, according to Mr. Bliths direétions, } alt 
Woad, 13 belt fowed where you fow Barly or| | 


Oates, upon that’very husbandry or J 'er 
tilth, about the middle of March, and may ] by 
grow up among the Corn, becaufe it sroweth J iii 
not faft the firft Summer, but after the Corn ith 
is cut, it muft be preferved ; it requires arich | them 
and warm foil. This Plant is of great ufe to} tt 
Dyers, and coloureth the bright-yellow, of | inf 
lemon colour; It abates the ftrengrh and fu- J tik 
perrichnefs of land, and may prepare for fo, 
Corn in land of its own Nature too rich, J ke 
which is fometimes a fault, though not fo fre- 
quently as the contrary extream. B th 


( Beans require a low deep ground and wa-§ 
terifh, f 


| 
| 
| 
I 
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ierifh , not dry , fandy or gravelly foyle: ,... .' ji 
This is true of field or horfe Beans, though oi "ee ; ia 
top j firft took notice of the great difference in‘, ee | 
tut jour London Gardens, where the Labourers,for ” if 
le-Itheir own eating, would give one part in ' 
0), three more for a meafure of Beans from the 
lformer, than from the latter foyl, who affu- 
-lred me that from the fame feed and care, gar- 
iden beans have much more meal, pulpe, or 
kernel, and thinner skins in the moift, than 
lin the dryer and le(s waterith ground.) 


iNum. 4. Lhe General obfervation for the 
| manner of fowing, 


|  Befides the Examples aforefaid, I thall add 
ifome Rules, fuch as by Gardiners are ufually 


| obferved. 
| This is general, that all feeds muft be co- D7 
ivered with the Earth, which is done, either° %— 
wy) by fowing the ground, and turning the feed 

| in under the furrow, or by drawing trenches 
| in the foil, and then drawing the Earth over 
iy Chem with a hoe, or fowing the beds ready 

i dreft, and hacking in the feed with the fame 
inftrument, or by harrowing, raking with a 

rake, or diawing bufhes over the fowed 
ground to cover the feed, or to fet the fingle 
| feeds with a ftick,or laftly,to fow the ground 

and afterwards to fift or ftrew fine mould 
| thereon. 
~The two laft wayes are for choice feed, 
& when 
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when the workman’ defires to loofe none for] te) 


e & . A . ° q : 
. , ister fuch feeds as muft endure the winter,| Gadi 


re 
) 


$) 


7am 
” {paces 


* the depth of ground being part of their fe-] Gut! 


.agreat rain is accounted a good feafon ; ‘in 


curity againit the winter colds: nor are all} pref 
feeds of firength to fhoot their germen} dhe 
through fo much earth. ( Fhe fowing in tren-J oben 
, ches is ufed for Peafe, there being thereby } poy 
left between the rowes, ofhalfa yard, | {, 

more or lefs, to gather them as they ripen, | frté 
and room whence to draw, mould to. the | gps 
roots, which frequently done, is very advan= | doihj 
tageous to them. It is likewife handfome J tpihi 
for Spinach, Endive, Thyme, Savory, or other | ger. 
garden herbs, to grow in rows after. this man- | Oppot 
ner of wine) ! that if 
Moitture i$ abfolutely necefary for the [why it 
growth ofall Plants, two or three dayes after Hime 
I twelf 
dry weather two days after rain, {ay the Lon- | 
don Gardiners, agreable to that of Ferrariu,, | 
Nec tamen fimulac magnis imbribus terra perma- hed 9 
duit, feres, fed tantifper expedtabis, dun pluvius ille Herve | 
mador modice exficcetur, ne madenti limofoque in fone 
folo fiatute radices éxpuirefcant, de FI. cult, |. 3. Hot 
¢.1. Seeds that are apt to run toa Mufcilage, [fq 


are unfit to endure moifture upon that ac- | Son 
count, as elfe-where I noted. hen 

I prefcribe nothing concerning. the obfer- | bit 
vation of the faces of the Moon; For though | gy 
the Moon hath greater influence upoh all ter- | bf 
reftrial bodies, then any other Planet, except Ibe ny 


the 


Reales for Sowing in general; 4g 
the Sun, yet] cannot think that it ismuch 
nw) Material under what Phafis of the Moon the 
ile,’ Gardiner either Sows or Plants. Neither.do 
i} Gardiners that work,nor Authors that write, 
teil) prefcribe alike rules; but contradi@ each 
| other in their direétions, for the particular 
itr! obfervation of this Planet, as to any interided | 
ey} production. Nor is it agteeable to my Pea-of 0 pro 
ya,} fon, that the Moons being in the full at the i 
il, rit explication of the two diffimilar leaves, 
| of germination of the Plant, fhould caufe a 
ur} double flower : This germination, according 
font} to this prefent Hiftory, differing little from 
otic} Other augmentations ef the fame Plant, in 
ml} Oppofite. quarters immediately enfuing: {0 
that ifa full Moon be proper, I fee no reafon 
tie | why it may not be effectual, by vertue of the 
iter {fame phafis, the third, as the firft, or the 
i; Nj twelfth, as the fixth day of the feedlings aug- 
Lm |mentation.) f. 
ait; The meliorating of ground belongs to the wstroret 
nit Fhead of Improvement ; here I fhall only ob-=4 gr 
wit ferve that where ground is very light, as in 
yiti Mome London and Kenti(h Gardens, itis found 
|jfprofitable after fowing, to tread in the 
hee, feed, . 
rit | Some fteep all Garden feed before they [OW Mosjeng 
lehem to make the germination more fpeedy,’ / C 
fet but feeing there be no better wayes of infu- 
gion than in Earth and Water, why the fame 
cr [bofome of a well watered ground fhould not. 
opt Me moft fit for this operation I {ee not. , 
chem : E ee 
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Epon In feeds that are long incoming up, the 

il ww «-efced bed is not to be digged up the firft win- 

paptspadter : For Lknow divers feeds that will for a 

’/ great part of them lye under ground the firft 

. i,year, and come up the fecond: of this Nature 
is the Afh-key fometimes, the Peach, Male- 
cotone and fome Plums. 


Num. §. Of variety of kinds, different in colour, 
tajte, fmell, and other fenfible qualities, proceed- 
ing from fome feeds, and what Plants they are 


that bring feeds yeilding fuch variety. 


In the knowledge of what 1s proper to be 
taught, under this head lyeth one of the chief 
Myfteries of the Gardiner, and in the practife 
of it lyeth his chiefgain. And therefore leaft 
Tfhould be thought worthy to fuffer for re- 


have feeds that give admirable Variety from 


id kinds that are double, and keep their tawny 
Ae in them inany meafure. . The white, Tawny, 


lam 


veling of their fecrets, T fhall in my own de-. | 
fence, while Iopen their Art in matters of | 

reqteft moment, cite the Publifhers too. I 
will begin with Carnations. In: them you | 


the Orange-tawny Carnation,and all his ftript } 


and Carnations darkly fpotted, Ferrarius com- 
nends for producing variety of colours and § 
he ftripes. (Kernels of divers Apples and Pears, | 
MW 99-45, bring. variety of kinds,different in tafte,fmell, j 
| colour, and hardnefs, andareas often promo® | 
ted to better, as they degenerate to worlt, as 
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| bring five leaves in their flower, efpecially 


}do not find that itanf{wers their expetation.) 


-} purple (fayes Mr. Parkinfon) Ihave found to 


al} yellow edges; but each of them will bring 
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Tam very credibly informed, by perfons that %9? Ze 
protefs themfelves to have feen the experi- ™ | 
ence. The kernels of the Bergamot Pear have «7 ¢ a 
brought a netable alteration, and produced a josa-4es (iM 
Pear far beyond that excellent kind: Peaches ye i 
and Malecotones do ordinarily the like, fo 
that by feed'is thought tobe their beft pro- 
pagation. Daitiny 
COur Gardiners in cheofing the feed of; fog 
ftock-Gy lliflowers, to make them bring dou-7"~ 7] 
ble ftocks, take tveir feed from {uch tops as 


4 


hifower Why 
{\ an 
VU 


if there be one firip’t ; but Mr. P. fayes, thofe ir & 
that bear double feeds, cannot be diftinguifh- 
ed from the other, and I have reafon to be- 
lieve him,for fuch as chufe their feed this way 


For Tulips that are early, or Precoces, the 


be the beft, next thereto is the Purple with 
white edges, and fo likewife the red,’ with 


moftof their own colours. For the Media’s 
take thofe colours that are light,rather white 
then yellow, and purple then red. Yed white, 


| not yellow, purple, not red: but thefe again 


to’ be fpotted is the beft, and the more the 
better: But withal, or above all, in thefe 
refpect the bottome of the flower, (which in 


low) for if the flower be white of whitifh, 


the préecox Tulipa you cannot, becaufe you 
fhall find no other grouiid in them but yel- 


E 2 {potted, 


3% Variety of Plants from what Seeds, 


fpotted, or edged and ftraked, and the bot- 
tome blew or purple, (which is found in the 
Holias, and in the Cloath of Silver) this is 
beyond all other the moft excellent, and.out 
of queftion the choicelt of an. hundred, to 


beget the greateft and molt pleafant variety, | 


and-tarity, and fo in degree the meaner in 
beauty you fow, the leffer thal! your pleafure 
in varieties be: Beftow not your time in fow- 
ing red or yellow Tulipa-feed, or the divers 
mixtures of them, they will (as.I have found 


by experience) feldome be worth your pains. J) 


The Serotina being net beautiful,brings forth 
no fpecial variety: Ferrariu lib. 3. cap.7. 


commends the Serotina for feed, (but I find |“ 
he mentions but two forts in that Chapter, | 9, 
Precoces and Serotine’s) and among them the | 
white, with the black purple, or blew bot- | 
tomes or Scarlet, with sky-coloured bottome | 
inclining to purple; fer both of them will | 


(fayes he) bring Tulips mark’t with variety 


and handfomnefs : But Tulips without a | 


blackifh bottome are no good breeders of 


various coloured flowers. 


Variety in Tulips (faith Mr. Rea) is affe- § 
&ed chiefly by fowing the feeds of fome_ 
choice flowers, as alfo by the changing of 
Off-fets, and the fecret working of Nature: 


upon divers felf-colours. 


For feeds you mutt be fure to make choice | 
of fuch flowers as have ftrong ftalks, and the 


feed veffel. three fquare of fuch kinds as are 
Mae moft 


7 


i 
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| moft conftantly well marked,and fuch as have 
the bottomes and-Tamis either blew or pur- 
ple, which is rarely-tc be found tn the Pra- 
coces, whofe bottomes are commonly white 
or yellow ; yet there is one excellent kind 
: that goeth by the name of the Omen,that aptly 
‘b) marketh with 3, colours, and hath the bottom 
| and Tams both blew, from the feeds whereof, 

doubtlefs many fine varieties may be raifed ; 
_| Next unto this the Flrizante, Morillion, Cra~ 
mofine, Perifhot, Admiral Encufens, and the reft 
of the well marked Precoces are not without 
hope, but from the Vice-Roy, and the varie- 
_ | ties of Edgers few better then the Originals 
I) are to be expected. , 

The Media’s or middle-flowring ‘Tulips 
afford many more excellent varieties fit for 
| this purpofe, as the Adoratea of Holland, 
|Carthago, Paragon, Jeron, Dodor Bolfon, 
Paragon Florifon, Royal Tudart, Orient 
Wi) Virgin, Diana, Angelica, Cedanella, Princefs 
Y! Turgiana, all the Brabafons,blew Anvers, and 
it“) divers others; All thefe named, being wel! 
3“) marked flowers of different colours , with 

iblew or purple bottoms and Tamis, not apt 
il} to run, but abiding conftant to the laft ; and 
) therefore all flowers of hepe, and fuchas few 
6’ Lovers and Collefors of Flowers are with- 
‘out. 

_| And although probably many fine flowers 
may be raifed from the feeds of thofe well- 
i tl marked flowers before mentioned; yet fuch 
si By as 


\ 


nly 


et, | 
f 
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again 

as have a good collection of Modes, or felf- a 
colours, obferving what colours are apteft to | mn 
ele 


change, and by the bottoms running up Into | 
the leaves, become well marked with feveral | 

colours, doubtlefs by fowing the feeds of 
fuch, the produé may be anfwerable to ex- | 
pesation; and though they come at firft | ™! 
wholly of one colour, yet if that be either | 
Orenge, Brimfton, Hair, Dove, Gredeline ,|", 
Ifabella, Shamway, or any other light or} 
ftrange colour, they are te be efteemed, for | 
ina year or two, mariy fich have changed into | 


good marked flowers, and fo with all their] of 
increafe continued. $ 
1 Wed 


To haften which ete&, let fuch of your jit 
colours as are {trong and luxuriant, be fet inj el 
lean and hungry, but frefh ‘grotind, and the} “ 
next year after in that which is fat, and well] Hen 
manured; and fo yearly removed to contrary | "0 
foiles, until you obtain the end defired; and] othe 
fuch flowers may be fet in your Garden, and Rg 
the reft continued. The Ike courfe is held} Mil 
with off-fts, to caufe them to alter from the i Dat 
Original, as many have done, for the General j ice 
Bole came from the Brown Anvers, the Ceda-| ™ 
nella from the Zeablom, and many fine flow-} al 
ers from the Brabafon, Turloon and Widows. } mit 

The two leffer Spanith baftard Daffodils, | 
the leaves of which are of a whitifh green} M 
color, one alittle broader thén the other, § ™ 
and the flowers pure white, bending down) I 
their heads, that thy almoft touch the ftalk} ™ 
| agains | 


| away, 


| then being gently rubbed with a lvttle dry 
E 4 
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again, give feed from which {prings much va- 
riety, few or none keeping either colour or 
height with their mother Plane. 

The feeds of divers Sowbreads, by name the 
Roman Sawbreads with round leaves, the Autum- 
nal Ivy leaved Sowbread, {ome flowers-de-lis, and 
many forts of Bears-ears, and Armenia’s alfo, 
and Stock-gilliflowers, do the like in producing 


| admirable variety. 


As for Aneniones, take it from Mr. P. and 
our common daily experience, that there is 


| not fo great variety of double Flowers raifed 


from the feeds of thin leav’d Anemones, as 
from the broad leaved ones. Of the Latifolias, 
the double Orange-tawny feed being fowen, 
yeildeth pretty varieties, but the purples, or 
reds, er crimfons, yeild {mall varieties, but 
fuch as draw neareft to their original, al- 
though fome bea little deeper or lighter then 
others: But the light colour are they that 
are chief for choice, as white, afh-colour, 


| bluth, or Carnation, light Orange, Simple, or 


party-coloured,fingle (or double if they bear 
feed) which muft be carefiilly gathered, and 
that not before it. be fully ripe, which you 


I fhall know by the head, for when the feed 


with the woollinefs beginneth a little to rife 
of it felf at the lower end, then muff tt be 
quickly gathered, left the wind carry it all 
after it is thus carefully gather’d, ic . 
mutt be laid to dry fora week or more, which 


fand, 
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woollinefs or down that compaffeth it. 
In the feed of the Mervail-of-the-world, 


have their feed ! for in this Plant if the Flow- 


bring the fame. 


tation, and the pofsibslity of a change of one 
fpectes into another examined, 


reafons why I disbelieve them are, firft, be- 


thus varied, and that to another fpecies, viz. 
Oates, which is different from Barly in the 


variation of feed, in thofe vegetables , in 
which the change is undoubted, the colour 
only of fome other eafily alterable accidents 
@efiich as the fenfible qualities are generally 
found) are tranfmuted : And this tranfmuta- 
et tion ends not atall in another divers kinds 
A but 


{and, or earth will caufe the feed to be better | 
feparated, though not throughly, from the | 


take notice, that if you would have variable | 
Flowers, you muft chufe out fuch Flowers as | i 
be variable while they blow, that you may: |i 


er be.of a fingle colour, the feed will likely |i 


Num. 6. Some other relations of Tranfmue | 


i Thave often heard perfons affirm, that they | m 
1 r+ have fowed Barley, or fome other grain, and ,| 
in the ground the feed hath been fo altered, || 
as to fend forth Oates inftead of Corn, accor- | 
ding to its own {pecies, Iam as yet far from] 
giving any affent to this their Hiftory. The | 


caufe the Relators affirm whole fields to be | 


ftraw, ear and grainitfelf. Whereas in the } 
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‘but in feveral {mall diverfities of the fame 
kind. The ftories of Wheat turned to Mu- 
ftard-feed were as likely to be true,and is a fit 
| parallel to create aright belief of the true 
| caufe of the mentioned effect.( Secondly, I 
knew a Gentleman who plowed apiece of land 
| in the Spring, and then fowed it not, but after 
- it was harrowed, and prepared for feed, left 
lit to itsown Genius and Nattre to produce 
what it was inclined.to: The Ground was 
| of its own Nature apt to bring forth wild- 
‘I Oates amidit the Corn, now in defe& of Corn tS boll | 
ie there grew as many wild-Oates unmixt fromy¢,_ 
}any other weeds, as the land could carry.” 

| This was tried ina great peice of land, and 

much profit was made of the Oates, the Gen- 

tleman having cut them green for Fodder, 


, 


| Anno 1657. ) 

)” My opinion therefore is, That the fallacy 
which befel my abovenamed Relators was, 
that they miftook the caufe of the production 

-} of the Oates mentioned 5 for tome it is much 

more eafie to conceive, that by fome evil ac-7_4) 


cident, as it often happens (the Seed-corn ok 


| being corrupted and perifh’d in the ground) 
the ground its felf from its own Seminary, 
fent out the {uppofititious Crop of Oates or 
| Muftard, than that there fhould bea variety 
of fo ftrange a Nature, and declenfion from 
I} its property, in the iffue ofany {pecies.) ap 


A Digref- 


-witbout replanting have in his garden chang- | 


. Mr. Foyle, 1 took up fome bulbs of the very | 


| 


| 
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; Pye) at Dr 

A Digrel[ton concerning the pol] thility of the \e 1 
Lranfmutation of Species. hare 

| I fes Ly 


( It is indeed grown to be a great queftion, } ji, 
whether the Tran{mution ofa {pecies be pof= |). 
fible either in the Vegetable, Animal, or Mi- |i. 
neral kingdome. For the poflibility of it in} 


qo! the 
the Vegetable: Ihave heard Mr. Bobart and |9\,., 
his Son often report it, and proffer to make |... 


Oath that the Crocus and Gladiolus, as likewife | ,...) 
the Leucoium, and Hyacinths by a long ftanding | ah 


ed from one kind to the other, vé%. the Saf- })), 
fron-ilowers into the Gladioli : and for fatif- } 5), 
faction about the curiofity in the prefence of |... 


numerical roots whereof the relation was |, 
<A vas pe ve, i Many 
made, though the alteration was perfected | | 
before, where we faw the divers bulbs grow- | 
ing as it were on the fame ftool, clofe toge- | Na 
ther, but no bulb half of the one kind, and % 
the other half of the other: But the change | 
time being paft, it was reafon we fhould be- | 
lieve the report of good artifts in matters of | 
their own faculty | 
Mr. Wrench , a skilfull, and induftrious | 
gardiner for fruit, and kitching-plants, told | 
me, that the laft year there was a change be- 
twixt the kinds of the Cole-flower, and the } 
Cabbage. Others I know, who as from their J 
experience, moft confidently affirm, that ney | i, 
rave | 
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have Prime-rofes of the milk white colour, 
ithe root whereof before in another ground 
ibare Oxelips. In the kind of purple Primro- 
ifes I have taken up roots whereof the one half 
Inath at the fame time born one or More Oxe- 
lips, and divers Primrofes together: with - 
Ithem. - The Primerofe was the {malleft fort 
lof the purple colour; the difference of the 
Flowers this, that the Oxelip came up with 
an exceeding full ftalk, and many {mall flow+ 
ers thereon, the part of the root taat bare 
cing Primerofes, fent out many fmal] ftalks very 
if} much inferiour to that of the Oxelip, with’ 
say Flowers Jike thofe born by the Oxelip. The 
ity firft that I {aw of this kind, were in that ex- 
cellent Chirurgion Mr. Day’s gardea, where I 
was informed that they were derivd origi- 
} nally trom pure fimple Primerofes, but fince I 
i have obferv’d them in divers other places. 
| But this is not great nor hard to be made by 
i Nature, for the fap running up plentifully 
i) within the fame coat; two or three ftalkes 
rife within the fame coat, andthe feveral 
flowers {pringing out at the top muft appear 
sin the form of an Oxelip; which has a ftalke 
§ fo much bigger than a Primrofe ftalke , 
i} by how much it has more flowers: for a 
|) Primrofe ftalk is very flender, and that very 
| great.( In Sicamores, Willows, and Afh-trees, ° 
it is not unfrequently feen that two or three 
branches by the laxuriancy of the fap, do in 
like manner run up united into one bough, ) 


where- 
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whereby its roundnefs and fhape receive a very | 
pretty alteration. ‘And it is ufually believed | 


that divers fingle flowers may be changed in- |,,\\ 


to double by frequent tranfplantations, made | 
into better grounds. I knew thofe that have | 


fhad the wood Anemonies, and Colchcums 


double, who affirm that they took them into | 
their garden wild, and fingle, and that that | 


change was made by the foyle, and culture of |... 


the place. 


( For the animal Kingdome, the inftances of }7" 


tranfmutation are in filk-worms, cadix, and 
all caterpillars, which after a long fleep from 
the reptile, turn into the volatile kind) 

The mineral Kingdome is fuppofed to be 
famous and fruitful in thefe changes,the hope 
of the Philoforhers ftone, or perfecting me- 
dicine requiring this belief:, Yet lam per- 
fwaded that in many of their changes they ra~ 
ther feparate, and bring to apparence a latent 
mineral, than produce it by the tranfmuta- 
tion of another into that nature. Senmertus 
recants thofe writings of his, that affirmed 
Tron to have been turned into Copper by na- 


tural and artificial waters of Vitriol. Theef= | 


feéts only in his fecond, and more mature 
judgment, being the. feparation of a Copper 
before latent in the Vitriel, and the precipi- 
tation of it by the parts of the Iron: and I 
have feen fome experiments made by the ho- 
noutable Perfon, for whom lam now writing, 
that have added {trength to my former per- 
{wafion, 


ito th 


hel 


other 


| wet 


Tilt 
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i(wafion, particularly the fuppofed tranfmu- 
Itation of guickfilver into lead, publifhed as 
real by the learned Untzerus and others, and 
Ito be:made by diffolving the quickfilver in: 
\Aqua fortis, and precipitating it by the tin- 
jdure of Minium, proved but fophiftical, the 
iLead produced that way being indeed not 
jmade of the Mercury, but only reduced out 
fof the tinéture of Minium, wherein it furkt, 
jas that Gentleman doth more circumftantially 
Met down in his own papers. The procefS 
that he cites out of Untzerus is this, Take, 
Mays he,afhes of Lead,or Litharge,or Minium, 
ipoure on it phlegme of Vinagre, and mace- 
irate it therein for a night,then diffolve Quic- 
* Milver in Aqua fortis, and into this folution let 
i Hall fome drops of the forementioned Vine- 
“Teer, and immediately there will precipitate 
™ Tro the bottome a pouder which reduced in 
elt Ihe fireto a Metal, willturn into Lead. And 


ta | others there are of the like nature, which it 


lt Wwere not proper here further to infift on. 

| (It is aqueftion, whetherthere beany real, _ | 
li Hrranfmutation, from the Vegetable, to the $4.hs the 
¢ WMineral kingdome, in petrifaction of any fort=-9°“ 
I fof wood, Thofe petritaé&tions, which T have Sto“ 
i Ween in Eagland, are made thus, fome particles 

P’ Hof ftone, that impregnate the body of water, 

|] make a cruft about the ftick that is to be pe- 

0° Ftrified, and enter into the pores thereof, as. 

Mh att as they are layed open by the water,wafh- 
Hing through the ftick, wherein there inter- 

0); FF Me 8 


te | 
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ceeds, no change of the fame parts, but by 
addition of fome, and fubftracétion of others, 
if [ perceive aright the new effet is wrought. 
The proof whereot may be, that the hbres of 
wood appear vifible, and.to the touch and 
tafte amidit the body of the ftone. 

iy Tp freland there is a Lake, wherein (as that 
wor 8“ Oble Perfon I but now mentioned, hath re- 
wtoawlfared to me) there is fo great a petrifying fa- 
este culty that the belt whetftones ufed in that 
nation, are made of wood, caft therein to be 
a esata In which ftones, though all the 
4 lineaments of the woody fibres remain, yet 
they are indued with the hardnefs, and other 
qualities of an exaét ftone. And Coral, the 
- Lwentire ftenynefs whereof no man can doubt, 
/s=-may well be imagined to be originally a vege- 
\, table bearing root, ftalk, and leaf; and that 
afterward it is turned into its hardnefs by the 
peculiar property of the water: whether 
thefe operat ons of nature are likewife per- 
feted by addition and fubftraction of parts 
only, or whether it be required that fome 
parts for the production of this effect be 

tranfmuted, I fhall not determine.7 
And for the deciding the whole queftion. if 
the form be fpecifical, and fo made by the 
aggregation of acertain number of accidents; 
thofe accidents and that number muft be 
affigned that are thought enough to compleat 
a new form, before we may begin'to Judge in 
this matter. For that very many accidents 
. may 
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Inay be changed, it appears by the above- 
ihamed inftances in Vegetables, and in other 
‘bodies many more: Vineger and’ Wine, are 
soffhe fame parts tranfpofed , and yer there 
leems to be more difference between them, 
than becween Endive and Cichory, Maiden 
hair and Scolopendrium, Rubarb and Dockes, 
-|which are in Vegetables efteemed for divers 
af pecies, formally or fpecifically diftinguifhed. 


ow 4o Save hea 


i y 1: Fol: Sore Tie 
Num. 7. Of Provifion for Seedy” GP | 


i( Many Roots are to be tranfplanted at the 2, sat 

latter end of the year, and will bring forth | 

inerfeé {eeds: as Carrets, Parfneps, Turneps: 
Cabbages are to be laid in Cellars all Winter, 

‘he root and Cabbage being replanted in the 


(pring, which is efteemed the beft, as it is the 
aimoft chargeable way of procuring feed; of 
the feed may be got, though not in fo plenti- 
rw amanner, from the ftalks of Cabbages, 


whence in the feafon the Cabbage was taken 5 
Irhofe ftalks being either replanted or ftanding 
iin their old places : Thofe that intend to pro- 
vide their feed this way, had beft cutoff their 
Cabbages as nar the head as they can, and to 
wacut the ftalk flopewife upward, and not di- 
<fredtly crofs the ftalk that fo rain may run off, 
land not rot the ftalk whereon the feed is 
Ito be born; Coleflowers give their feed 
pftom the like care that is beftowed en the 
rapCabbage,). sca 


I have 
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’ [ have feen Gardiners that provide Cab-| tie! 
age-feed in great quantity for the fhops, in } él 
London upon their courfe ground, to fow}) 
Cabbage-feed, which without tranfplantation J igte 
fhall bring forth Coleworts for boyling herbs J 
and then acrop of feed: many Plants that | fed; 
bear fruit, bring their feed every year in their” 
fruits, fo Apples, Pears,Plums, Peaches, Apre=- Jy 
cots, Wheat, Barly, Rye, Peafe, Beans,and } 
many that bear no fruit do the like, fo Let-_ 
tuce, Radifh, all graffes, fo that unlefs fome } 
culiar Plants which require to be excepted. 
(For Yucca Indica, bears neither flower nor fly 
feed in lefS than four years time) ’tis general 
that each feed will ripen every year, andthe fj 
beft general-token of maturity is its loofnefs Jim; 
from the pedal, by which it is Joyned to the J 
ftock, fo as kernells in ripe Apples grow fiity 
loofefrom thecore.) | 
$e <(Thofe perfons that make Verjuce or Cider | 
|, / canbeft furnifh him that intends a Nurfery, | 
%o2ad6 for notwithftanding both theviolence of Mill fi 
. nurferzor Prefs, the kernels efcape entire enough for ff 
// Vegetation; but care muft be had that they lt 
be immediately fowen after the prefling, left | 
being aid on a heap they heat, in the manner § 
of wet Hay, and burn the germen of the feed, 9} ¢ 
which in the motfture of the bruifed fruit by Wy 
that heat, will prematurely fprout forth to | 
its own perifhing.) ; 
/ pe Gt In providing Lettuce-feed, mark the Plants) #1 
a that you fee ftrongeft for feed, and after sliey t 
i ave | 
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0 have begun to fhoot ftalks,ftrip away the low- 
eft leaves, two or three hands breadth above 
ithe ground, that by them the ftalk be not 
rotted. , 

Let Carnation and~Gillyflower-Cods of 
feed ftand upon the Root fo long as you may, 
t}for danger of froft, then cut the ftems off 
©)with the Cods on them, and dry them fo, ‘as 
auljnot to loofe the feeds; The drynef$ of the 
etl 
fonel 


tele 


Poeft taken from the ordinary ftrip’t vernal 
iCrocus, ‘the greit purple Crocus, the great 
lew Crocus of Naples, the ftript purple, the 
fiefs purple, fame coloured, the purple with 
ifimall leaves, the yellow ftript, the cloath of 
nem aold, 
|. Clover-gra{s and feeds of that nature, are 
tbypprovided by letting the graf% run timely to 
topeed, sparticularly by mowing it. about May, 
und thence abftaining till the feed is through 
PE . | 
wf Such feeds as are weighty, and fink in wa-: 
F F ter 


Lshure : 
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ter.are beft; the contrary are ufually languid 
and unfit for propagation. 

Out-landifh feeds are ufed for fuch Plants, 
whole feeds cannot be got here for want of i (; 
Maturity, or any other reafon. | 


fuccefs: few Gardiners here will ufe their) hril 


a f\ 
| 


own Onion-feed,for they find it runs to Scal=)| oie 


lions: Myrtle with us comes not to feed. 
For the fenfitive plant, the Amaracoc or Paf-)|' 
fion flower, &c. we fend for feed to the Bar=)| i 


bado’s. 


What advantage our Nation might have by} 
of exotigue plants by feed, || 


4-2 propagation 
brought new from feveral Countries beyond) 


| tain 


the Seas, it is hard to guefs; that there would } tof 


be advantage itis certain. Iremember that)} bei 
Bellovins aman very diligent, and much em=)} tii! 
ployed about knowing the nature of Plants,}} Hac 
growing in other Countries than his own,} 
which was France, wrote a whole book tol 
fhew the poffibility and advantage of this im= 


| 


Pea 


fame 


aNd 9 


provement, to perfwade Merchants to furniffay] why 
Gentlemen with feed, and them to ufe it. *Tisyy a 


s+! Known that Peaches, Aprecots, Nectarins,)§ 
mee were lately not only ftrangers to England,but 
nwt« Sto France likewife. Mulbery is likewife am} 
j@ Exotique plant, and by King Fames his Com) 
mand fent for over and propagated by feed.) |} 
Exotique feeds are good not only to pro 
pagate Plants, yet not with us, butlikew 


fery 
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to make a more plentiful produétion then can 
with eafe be made.from any other way of 

| propagation of fuch we already have. 

Care mult be had in fowing feed, or at leaft 
in fetting them, where you intend that they 
| fhall thrive, that the ground bear the beft 
| proportion may be to the places and particu 
i] lar Minera of the places where fuch plants in 
4) other parts ufeto grow, not to put moun- 
wl] tainous plants in low and moift grounds. 
4) Why the Taurick Cedars, were they planted 
jin Wales, thould not grow, I know noe 
reafon, 
| It were worth the while to confider in all 
i) feeds, whether there be no diftinguifhable 
| difference in the feed, that may be of ufe, as 
ito fooner or greater growth. In the fame 
| bed divers feeds being fowed of one kind, par- 
il ticularly Apples, Pears; Plums, Cherries, of 
Peaches, fome Apple-feedlings will in the 
i fame mould and diftances, much out-fhoot 
| the reft of the fame kind, aud fo in the Pears, 
land other kernels : it might here be enquired, 
|whether the great or le{s fend bigger Plants, 
and of fpeedier growth ? as it 1s by fome ob- 
§| ferved in buds, that the fairer the bud:is upon 
B) the fheild, and ftronger, the better thrives the 
§| inoculation, and not only grows more ¢cer- 
Bitainly, but moreluftily. } oy 

B} 62. Whether the Canker in pippins, arife ph Se i" 
not from an incongruous grafting , and it a! 
(| were not:better to bring them up from min 
| nels, 
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nels, or graft them ona more mild ftock than 
hi .y.7e , thatofa Crab. 
\tcne2 (Whether there might not be gotten divers 
nae | years fooner trees of ftature from kernels of 
I) gx great bodied,and quick growing Apple trees, 
and {uch whofe kernels vary not much their 
kinds, than from Crabs, which is a wood of a 
flow growth and harfh Nature. ) 


Am P 
Num. 8. Dhe manner of growing by Seed, 


The feed is confidered either as already 
made, or as it is under the hands of Nature, 
imperfeé, yet in the way to be made. 

In it’ made, there are confiderable, firft the 
Coates and Cotton that cover it about, and 
preferve it from injuries; fecondly, the ef- 
fential and proper parts of the feed it felf. 

Many feeds have two Coates above the 
Cotton, and one thin one under, next inve- 
fting the feed, fuch are Sicamores. 

2), nob All feeds that I know have within their 
rf Covers actually a Neb, which anfwers to a 
s,am  reot, which is joyned to leaves more or lefs 
in number : betwixt the ftalks of Cor amidft) 
thefe leaves there is. a bud, eye or Germen, juft 
oppofite to the Neb, or initial Root, but by 
reafon of its {mallnefs it is {carce difcernable 

ty in many feeds till it begins to {pring. } 
|” 1. Moft Plants have only two leaves aétu- 
72 ally joyned to the Neb, which are commonly 
very unlike the proper leaves of the jaca! 

QO 
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| of this fort are the flowers of the Sun, Ediffa- 


rum Clypeatum, Cucumbers, Melons, Ama- 
ranthus, Thiftles, Thlafpies, Mallows of di~ 
vers kinds, Arch-angels, Spurges, Nettles, 
Clary, Orach, Dill, Parfely hath two leaves 
diffimilar, but not much fo, Melilot two dif- 
fimilar, and one, if I miftake not, fimilar. 
2. Many Plants have more Leaves in their 
arifing from the Neb, ‘as Cre‘les have fix. 
(3. Some Plants have but one diflimilar leaf, 
as Anemonies, Tulips, Fritellaries, and all 
bulbous {pring flowers that I have cbferved.qpoe4 
Wheat, Barly, Rye, all grain and graffes that har 4 


) I know have a germen wrapped up at one end 


of the grainin ahofe or fheath, which ger-7- 
men confifts of leaves wrapped about the bud 
by aplica or folding made the long way of 
the leaf; not overthwart as in Sicamores, Ma- 


H) ples, and other complicated leaves of feeds. 


Nor doth the whole corn divide it {elf into 


| leaves, and coats or husk, as in thofe exam- 


ples, but the greater part thereof contains a 
meal, which by the heat and moiftureof the 
foyl is turned into a pappy fubftance rot un- 
like the Chyle found in the lacteals of animal 


N) bodies, and may be, as I fuppofe, repofed 


nourifhment for the young blade at fucha 
time as the Earth would prove but. a dry 


| Nurfe.) I have taken notice that Carnations 


| come up fometimes with. three, fometimes 


with four leaves, though the moft ,have but 


| ewo: and itis Mr. Bobarts obfervation, that 


Ei fach 


hays 
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fuch as come up with more leaves than two, 

provide double flowers, which if it generally 

holds true, it were acompendious way to 

weed out all the reft at the firft coming up, 

to avoid the labour of culture of fuch Plants 

as in the end will not prove advantageous for 
rofit or-pleafure. 


4... (Beans, Peafe, Kidney-beans, Lupines, have 


A 


AA o: 
WAL 


this peculiarity, that the grain being cleft, 
each half is as one of thefe diffimular leaves, 
which is ufually contained in every feed, and 
between thefe thick leaves are: contained 
other fimilar leaves, or fuch as differ but in 
growth or bignefs from the true leaves of the 
Plant. ’Tis to be obferv’d in all thefe great 
feeds, thar though the pulfe, or thick part of 
the grain perifh, yet 1f the Neb and {mall 
leaves are entire, the feed may profper ; as I 
have feen Field-beans -that have been eaten 
through with worms, prove good thriving 


nawordecd.: (But "tis reported, that Pifmires have 
+ ¢ 
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a<) The srowth of the Plant from th? feed isi: 
Y thus; -by'eonvenient moyfture and heat,: the 
V4 i 7a el 
Paacdh Neb 
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learned the wit to (poy! the feed from grow- 
ing intheir ftore-houfes, by biting off the 
very Neb before they ‘repofe the grain, I 
confetfe | could never find any of their ftore- 
houfes to learn the Trith of this, and divers 
other obfervations, which makés me que- 
ftion, whether ours be the fame kind of Ant 
which is tention’d by King Solemun.as fo dili- 
gent and forefecing a proveditour.) 


Then 


Neb tt 
direth 
water, 
| three 
rowlet 
their 
lite c 
‘ofthe 
obfery 
fit 1 
| rable 
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Mh (Neb ftricks through the Covers, and goes 
lly Wdire&ly down, if not impeded, in earth or 
to water, a convenient way, ordinarily, two or 
WP, three inches, in which time the leaves either 
its Frowled up, or otherwife inclefed, break 
ot Itheir bonds, and explicate themfelves, being, * 
| lifted commonly alittle higher by the growth 
ve Hof the ftalk, or lengthned Neb; and you may 
at, | obferve, that the growth above ground,at the 4 
is; | firft motion upward, is nothing proportio- 
att #} nable to the motion downwards. ‘The truth 
el is the Hypothelis of Sir Kenelne Dighy in his 
) Difcourfe of the Vegetation of Plants, p. 18. 
the f] 19. feems to contradi& this, where he tells 
at the Royal Affembly he fpake to, That as to 
-of I the bean, although the fwelling and burfling forth of 
ull |] the fiery and Vif cofe parts of it, be towards all fides, 
sf} according to the Nature of fire which ftreameth out 
I from the Center “every way to the Circtmference, 
wt Ul yet it will be efficacious upwards towards the Aire, 
we ) becaufe it meeteth with lefs refijtance that way, then 
any other; For downwards the Earth lyeth more 
compacied then it doth over the grain, Orc. His 
f conclufion therefore in the next page is this: 
|] Upwards then, and towards the Air mult be the 
its |) Speediest and greatelt concourfe of thefe bot and 
ve I vifcous ftreams, which coming into the Air, contract 
| themfelves into acircular ftalk, Icanonly fay 
ie} in all my Experience, though I am loatha 
I) perfon fo excellently learned fhould be found 
49 miftaken tn any circumftance) That a Bean, 
or any other feed that I know, being laid 
EY Cfuppofe) 
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fort 
that 
their § 
downward. fur the more firm recting of the: te pil 
Plant, and the provifion of a receptacle of les 
i Juice for the life and growth ofall the fuper- janet 
| ftructure. And this more ufeful courte has {fone 
i been, and is the way of Nature in the Bean it’ |rois¢ 
felf, and other Plants, infomuch as they have ‘ei, t 
fallen under my obfervation. After the root (face: 
is well made and faftned betwixt the leaves \( But 
that were actually contained in the feed, then jot 
and not before, there arifes into more plain joHe 
fight and appearance, that little Germen be- Ifo 
fore, in many places fcarce feen, liketo that {iat 
bud, which ts left on Plants in winter, which [thoy 
fpringing, brings forth the true Jeaves and J lent 


, . branch of the Plant fowen.) Bagi 
} ( If Lam engnired of, whether each fed: has 1¥e b 
4 compleat eTeace and diftin® form of its. peti 

‘-%g Own. Nay further, whether it beatrue and | Tw 


perfect Plant? I mutt fay that I have found it | ish 
fo to be, even more than an egge, a living | i 
thing, and immediately nourifhable; Ir has | caf 
Ae Foot to grow, bedy to bear the portof the Unty 
| Plant, Bark to direct theSap mto allits parts; ai, 
ue and germen or bud to fecure the means. of | te 
future growth, and to fhoot leaves, whichis | ny 
alland fomewhit more thar In the winter,the — we 
fturdie.t Oke can boalt of J i a 
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It has been accounted an Intereft in Philo- 


lophy heretofore, and that in our Schools, 


hat {eed fhould not be efteemed an adtual and 


lormal plant, becaufe of divers abfurdities, 


Jnat if feed were animal, would happen in 


Iheir School doétrine ; as that there would 
Ibe pluralities of formes in the fame trees 3 
The Soul might be divifible into parts 3, The 
lame thing might be agent and patient; Nay 
Home have faid, that it might be of dange- 


‘ous confequence in Divinity, if it were gran- 
ed, that feeds had the actual forms and ef- 
‘ence of that thing whofe feeds they were: 


ves 
hen 


His beft built in the bottome.) 
of It is conceived by fome,t 
«caufe of the growth of the feed, is the Spi- 
+irit working upen the Salt and Sulphur, Earth 


}( But this lam fure of, that Truth can have, ., 
bad confequence, and am content that itis / 5’ 


. 


no 
no Herefie now to appeal to-fenfe from a Do- 


e (tors opinion, and that I may freely in this 
matter require to be tryed by my Garden, 
fchough it be againft the fentence and judge- 
onimbra , Suares, Norters a 
[Ruvio, Pererius, Bonamicus, Fonfeca; and thaty ren ed 
swe begin to lay afide the fear that from ai... conf 
certain truth, ill confequences may arife: ° 


ment of the Doéors of € 


That Canon will certainly hold longélt which 


hat the immediate 


and other conftituent parts or Elements of 
the Seed: For the Spirit is fuppofed to be 


<fmade Volatile by the heat of the earth and 
ymwater, which in Spring and Autumne, 


(the 
chief 


(i 
mx 


4 The manner how Plants grow from Seed. | jes 
cheif times of germination) is of a properttilil 


temperature for termentation; and then thesit!* 
{pirit being fo Volatized, and rifing up andhkts 
expanding it felf every way augments thep 
whole Plant, and diftends the fides of the 


is effte&ed. 


( But how it comes to pafs, that the convey~if tc! 
-. ance of thefe expanded particles is ordered 


to proceed, according to the lineaments of 
each Vegetable, who offer only at the Hiftory ime! 
of the propagation of Vegetables, no perfon que th 
to my knowledge has yet made any conceit $ jetiol 
and it being beyond any ocular difcovery of Mit, 
the moft accute Searchers, to find out the Mav 
Conduits or Truncks ferving to fo intricate | 
a carriage, and how it comes to pafS, that a pick 
feed firft, hath its Neb thruft down without [irk ¢ 
dilatation of the fides, and then, how the up= pit 
per part of the Neb or germen orderly frames pf 


the Vegetable above ground in fo trim a} 
body, rather then aconfufed mafS, neither? 
can nordo I take it forany part of my taske’| 
to declare.) 
7) fers & may poffibly by fome be thought fevere 
".  Injudging that the caufes of thefe appear- | 
jasuee ances have not been yet refolv’d. 
Solomons {peech, Ecclef. t. That which is wan- | 
ting cannot be numbred. I confefs that for | 
all the caufes and wayes of produétion, ex- 
plain’d either by Sir Keveln, or other our | 
Noble wits, I fe2 no reafon but why even by 


But it is 4 


granting | 
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feed, whereby the growth of the Scod phen te ( 
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ranting the Sun, and all the Elements, to 
Ive the operations fuppofed by them, Their 


ak might bear Pippins as well as Acorns,why 
J’ Acorn ought not produce a Tree with 


filaves like a Cabbage as well as thofe proper *; z¢ 


) the Oak. For thofe general caufes they 
re wont to alledge, feem not to me, nor to 
hy reafonable man, {ufficient to produce the 
articular {pecifications of fo many thoufand 
-ilants, that in all grounds and Climates, con- 
nue in and keep their Natures, and to pro- 
luce their own kind. without any notable al- 
.feration; the Sun may diftend or dilate the 
muits, or flowers, or leaves, by rarifying, and. 
srawing plenty of juice, but if there be any 
ther power befide that particular and Spe- 
fifick one that was given to every Plant at the 
wifirft Creation, able to variegate the leaves, 
Bind flowers, and feeds, and barks, and woods 
l,fevery Plant anfwerable to the vaft variety 
here is them; I confefS itis a power that I 
Ihever yet was fo learned or {fe happy as to 
iganderftand.) 
I thall likewife leave it to the imaginations 
§>f Philofophers to determine, whether upon 
The diftention made, it be by any elective fa- 
“Eeulty in the Seedlings, filled up with fimilar 
'_ farts drawn from the Earth, and fo by nature 
Horiginally fitted {pecifically for that Plant: 
Hor whether there being a continual motion of 
Mparticles from the earth, preffing. upon the 
§Plant, thofe only get entrance whole RAPE 
A an 


46 » The caufe of Greennefs in leaves: The 


and figures are fuch as correfpond to theene 
pores in the young Vegetable; which meet=etiei 
ing in the body of the Plant, with its conttish, fon 
tuent parts in nature, not unlike themfelves)| oud 


being, Into a likenefs of nature with the) jhe 
Seedlings, and become homogeneous to it3) is, th 
Thefe are queftions, in the determination of) 
which, till I am better informed, I defire to) 
take no fide. 


fs i ire 
Num. 9. Of the canfe of Greennefs in the 7 
leaves of Vegetables, 4 


in It has been made a queftion by fome, what |hic. 
i>. 9) itis that caufes greennefs inall Herbs, ef{pe- Delt 
Mie cially fuch whofe feed, and the ftalk, and leaf je), 
| Ae: contained therein are white, and whether the’ Bg | 
a cold beating of air and water upon Vegeta=" Aye, 
bles may not have fome influence in the pro-"\y,)) 
duction of this effect. add 

T truly have been tempted to think the af= 7] he 
firmative , which is that the coldnefS and Jay. 
brisknefs of the free aire, in Plants that grow /Iiy 

in the Jand, and the like quality of the water, fig 

in water plants produces the verdure or [i 
ereennels, 9 5 


ty, 
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ti eennefs , that is generally the beauteous 
itsftment of all Vegetables, or at the leaft 
itis fome confiderable influence as to this 
\i@fodution : for by experience I have proved 
edlat Plants being in a clofe room, brought 
ai > from feeds in pot, or otherwife, the leaves 
lutfid ftalks prove to be white, or pale, and 
gllbt green, which is according to the Lord 
aplacons experiment, who Ceat. 5. Exp. 47. fet- 
hing a Standard Damask-Rofe-Tree, Sc. itt 
‘inf, earthen pan of water, where bearing leaves — 
ti the Winter, in a chamber where mo fire 
vitras, the leaves were found (as his Lordfhip 
ndiielates) more pale and light coloured, then 
tihaves ufe to be abroad; which palenefs, I fiup- 

Hofeto be greater or lefs, proportionably to 

Nae frefhnefs and freenefs of the aire that the 
jiMlant enjoyes. Grafs will likewife change its 

Holour, if by any weighty body, or other 
Bing upon it in the field, it be kept from the 
Wires The truth is, all Plants have peculiar 
ieMelight in theaire, which [have proved by. 
\dlbis Experiment; Ihave taken young feed- 
tifiings in apot, and put them in a window 
ai—izhere there w-s a quarry out, the feedlings 
somvould immediately leave its upright growtk, 

Bind direét its body ftraight to the hole, and 
flo become almoft flat and level with the 
marth in the pot: Then turning the pot fo, 
ovaihat the inclination of the ftalke might be 
iamirom the hole, the Plant has then crook’t it 
, elf in form of a horn, or the letter C. to the 
OM A, aise makes § pelaul go ne 


wie 
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aireagain. Upon the fecond turn of the pogtullll 
the upper horn being placed from the aireuitth 
the Plant would, with its upper part, returt| Het 
to the open place, and leave the ftalk now itp 
the form of anS. Nay, fometimes I have bicheiic 
perfons tell me, which way they would haves 
fuch a Plant grow; they have marked. thetebli 
place in the brime-of the Pot, that mark jam! 
have turned to the hole in the window, byfhits 
which means the Plant without any force Tu 
and that in not many hours {pace, hath incli-juthe 
ned its ftalks to the mark made. Luppo 
That the aire has great influence in produ-fiew 
cing the verdure of Plants, may likewife nothhey 
improbably be argued from the Experimenitepti 
of Blanching, or whiting the leaves of Arti-fdone 
chockes, Endive, Mirrhis, Cichory, Alexan-j 
ders, and other Plants; which is done by’ 
keeping of them warm, without the approachl 
or fentiment of the cool and frefh aire; where-] 
by all Plants that otherwife would-bear af 
green colour, become exaétly white. 
- Hence it may likewife be, that the roots off — 
moft Vegetables that are under ground, and 
covered trom the aire, are white generally, 
_ whereas the ftem, and upper parts of themj 
are ordinarily green, and many roots that are] 
by nature of a peculiar colour, as Radithes,} 
yet the point of the root that is deepeft mj 
the ground, retains a whitenefs, as well as o-ff 
ther roots, being in that part of the root re-J 
moved from the aire, the red part commonly § 
, ftanding jf 


| 


| 
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| 


‘p0 janding above or juft in the furface of the 
‘aeeeh. ‘ 

tu Hence alfo it may be, that thofe leaves of 
wijabbages and Lettuce that are expanded in 
ebifhe free aire are green, thofe that being co- 
‘awered with their fellows: and fecluded from, , 
tiie blafts of wind and weather, and kept in at 
rk warm Covert, become as white as any thing 

y, oat is artificially blanch’t. 

‘eh True it is, that there be Plants that grow 

mM the bottome of waters, and fo cannot be 
luppofed to have this help from the aire, o- 
inerwife than as the aire chills the water, and 
he water having received this quality from 
ithe aire, makes the like impreffion upon its 
#omeftique Plants. ) 


Of ‘Propagation by Off-f ets, 


Of this way Virgil Georg. 2. fi 
Pulluler ab radice aliis denfifina fylva, ‘s 
Ut Cerafis Ulmifque 5 etiam Parnafia Laurus Me rn 
Parva fub ingenti matris fe fubjicit Umbra. ath 


Jn mighty Groves fome {pring from their ovn root, \) pl, 


So Cherries, Elms, Parnaflian laurel, (boot, 


Cherie 


Which fmall, in great (bade of their Mother rife. 1) {a 
Wine 
Num. 1. A Catalogue of Plants which may (Win 
be Propagated by Off-sets and Suckers —Welipy 
arifing with Roots from the ftool and Kut 
Root of the Mother-Plant. Cini 
: me. I | {, 
Aconite or Woolfs-bane, Afparagus. , na 
Adders—tougue. Avens, AC 
Alexanders. Barberies. 1Cihp 
Anemones. Barrenworth, th, 
dngelica: >, Batchelors-buttons. A iof 
Ariftolochia. | Bawme. Oly 
Artichockes. Bears-ears. | Dy 
Afphodels. Water & wood Betony. Diy 
Afarum. | Biftort, 1), 
Spanifh 


ai 


Plants that grow by Off-fets. 

_fpanith Broome. | Dittander. 
sutchers Broome. Docks-tooth 
MR rooklime. | Dockes. 
Sriony. Doria his wound wort. 
urts, and fuch like! Dragons. 

Apples. Dulcamara, ot woody 
Iuglofs. | Night-fhade. 
burdock, Egrimony. ~ 
Murnet. Elmes. 
Walamus Aromaticw, _Elicampane. 
§) which requires moi-| Everlafting Vetch. 
) fture. | Ewe, 

ramomill. | Fernes. 

Jaltha or March-Mari- | Feverfew. 
§) gold. Figtrees. 
Cherries where the |Filbeards. 7 
iftock is not grafted. | Filipendula. 
Bi bives. Flowers-de-luce. 
Slinguefoyle. Fleuellen or Speedwell. 
; Milownes all-beal. | Fraxmellis. 

of Galingall,. 
Garliques. 
Bomfrey. | Gentianella. 
H-owflips of Jerufalem. | Gerimander. 
Boltsfoot. | Globe- flower. 
Eolumbines. Goofeberries. 


Phe Crown Imperial, | Golden-rod, 
p-rowfoot. Ground-Ivy. 
Sukowpints. [alla 


ames-violet. Harts-tongue. 
Dayfies. lH erba-paris. 

Dens Leonis bulbofus. | Helleborine. 
| G Hellebores, 


— Y, 


Smallage. 


$2 Plants that grow by Off -fetse | 
Hellebores. Mulberries. Suse 
Hercules all heal, Mugwort. Ase, 
Hyacinths, Nurfe-gardens. ) Boliitgo 
Horfe-radifh. All forts of Orchis, ov } Silom 
Houfeleek, | Docks-ftone. B Somes} 
Horfe-mints. Petafitis. fit 
Hops.- - Periwincle. J Sivente 
Hor fe-taile. Peony. If Spoid-f 
Fafmine. Peafe. B Torres 
Ferufalem Artichoke, | Pilewort. kg 
Kentifh-Codlings. Poplars. B Tbitl 
Knapweed. Potatoes, B Allfor 
Lovage. Prunella. Beer 
Ladies bed-ftray. Re term B Xone 
Lilies. Pulfatillas. 
Lilium C onvallium. Rafpes. Bu 
Lunaria. Radix cava. | Bin 
Lungwort. Reeds. B Cyc 
Mandrakes, for often | Rofesof moft kinds. — & tee 
there may be taken |Rufcus, or Butchers: @& ind 
from them particles | broome. B iw 
of their roots, which | Rubarbs. 1B tod 
will grow well, eeoraes: B® ic 
though the ufuall | Saponoria. B tn 
way of their propa- | Sanicle. Bx 
gation is by feed. Scabious, K 
Marfhmallows. Sedum. the 
Matterwort. | Serpillum. B ik 
Madder. Setfoyle. a x; 
Mints. Shallot. ( 
Moly. Skirrets, though feeds | : 
Monks- hood. | will produce better. 
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Smallage. Vervaine. 


iSorrels. Limes. 
— PSolidago Saracenica. . \Violets except the yel- 
chit, OS olomons Seal. low. ! 
}Some Spurges.. Water-mintss 
)Stichwort. haga fit and moft 
U Strawberries. of the other water 
ESword-flags. | Plants. 
PTarragon. Winter- Cherries. 
pTan fey. Willow-weeds. 
§ Thijtles. | W ooljsbane. 
P All forts of Tulips. | Worinveood 
) Valerians. Yarrow. 
h Some etches. | 
| Some other roots may likewife be divided 
) which fend forth no natural‘off=fets, as thé 
i Cyclamens particularly , which being quat- 
ing, ) tered, do not unufually recover the wounds: 
ides) made; and procure by the iffuing of the fap, 
|| anew bark for their defence; but thefe me- 
||| thods being hazardous, becaufe of rottennefs 
) incident to them after fuch divifions,few gare 
| diners will change the certainty of one entire 
|| great root for the doubtful hope of this pro- 
|| jetted quadruple encreafe : when otherwife 
| they may in time have much greater from the 
| feed, without any peril to the Mother-Root 
| atall. 
h fell sh SA 
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Num. 2. The way of making Of-fets by Art. )) 


( Nature ufually provides this help of Pro- 


i b> Lpagation, without the wit or induftry of 


men, called to her affiftance, but that not ge- 
nerally in all Plants, nor alwayes in any one: 
and therefore I efteem it well deferving any 
mans learning who delighteth in Gardens, to 
know any means to enlarge this way of Pro- 
pagation beyond the bounds it is carried to 
by natures courfe; There is a pretty way 
(which in truth I firft learned from Mr. Bobart ; 
our Phyfique Gardiner) for the making Off- 
fets where nature never intended them; which 
is done by bareing the’ root of Plants of 
woody fubftance, and then making acut of 
the fame fafhion with that which is made in 
laying: Into this cleft a ftone mutt be put, 
or fomething that will make the root gape, 
then: cover the root over three inches with 
mould,and the lip that is lifted up will fprout 
Into-branches, the root of the old tree nou- 
rifhing it. When the branches are grown, 
cut off this Plant with its Reot to live of its 
felf.) | 
If you can, leave an eye on the lip of your 
root; Which you: after the incifion lift up 5 
for the branches will then more f{peedily and 
certainly iffe out of the root fo cut. 

In Bulbous Roots, Ferrarivs makes off-fets 
thus: If (fays he) a Bulbous root is barren of 
Off-fets : 
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JOff-fets : either put it in better earth, or cut 
anit upon the bottom, in the crown of the root 


ho-iwith your naile, and (prinkle fome dry duft as 
yy offja medicine to the wound; and the eifeé& he 
tg-flafirms to be this, that fo many wounds. as 
ole: | you fhall make; into fo many off-fets fhall the 
aly | genital vertué difpofe it felf- ) | 

i, (0 


wy Num. 3. Rules for direétion tn taking of 
to | : | 

wt Suckers, or Off-fets. 

bart : 

(el Care muft be had,. that the Dame be not 


tS ff which may eafily be done, if too great a 


tof } wound be made upon the ftool, or mother- 
de in plant, by tearing of the Suckers. ’Tis Ferra- 
soit) 7208 his peculiar precept about Anemones> 
sane, That they be fire as to take off fuch Off-fets 
i that wil! {carce hang on, fo not to tear oft 


ih deftroy’d in her delivery from her new brood, 


FL ae 


out fuch as hold faft to the Mother-plant, for 
ole p, that would be to the peril both of. the Off- 
own, sets and Mother-plant. Yet 'I have feen the 
of it ) very fubftance of Sowbreads to have been 
) divided with a knife through the heart, and 

al f yet grow well on either part, when they have 
di " not afterward been over elutted with wet. 
nif, Flags, Bears-ears, Primrofes and Cowflips, 
| and generally all roots, that are not Bulbous 
or tuberous muft‘have, and do require a vl0~ 


y}) Sent feparation, but the lef the wound is, the 
ren G 3 better 
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Iwhence the fibres {pring, and that but lightly gfe 
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better fhall your Plant thrive, and be lefs fub- 
je& to corrupt by the moifture of the earth, 

Inthe replantation there is required the ge: 
neral care of young fets, all Plants of fibrous 
roots are affured in their growth, by conve- 
nient watering, but for bulbous and tuberous 
the'Gardiners handis, and ought to be more 
paring, becaufe that moifture js a,peculiar 
enemy to thefe Plants, and often rots them, 
if it get. inte any crany of their roots. 


Num. 4. Examples of Planting by Off-fetsy 
of Hops, Licorice, Saffron, Shurrets, 


~The Hop being) one of the moft ufefual 
Plants that are propagated by Suck- © pro pyo, 
ers; or Off-fats, bthall begin with | th? 
the, Culture of 1t,° And fhall give 


Licorice. 


Mariage of this Noble Vegetable, as I have 
learn’d from the Olfervations of Planters that 
have made (I {peak within: compafs) above 
200 pounds ina year of an Acre of Hop 
ground, cultivated with the Expence of ro 
pounds per Acré,as themfelves have related it 
to me. I mean;my,Hop-Mafters at Farnham 
in. Surry, and thereabouts . And yet Fintend 
notto derogate from the Inftruétions and Di- 
veftinns given by Mr. Blith, but where jult 
reafon, andthe. practice ef the places where 
fuch obfervations bave been made, fhall ne- 
ceffitate me fo to do. 
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ef; a Mr. Blith dire&s not amifs when he ofders 
auth, Bithus---- In March if you have not pulled 


ithe ges 
fnbrous 
y convesy 
uberouste 
be morey 
peculiay 


idown your hills, you fhould with your Hoe, 
las it were, undermine them round till you 
lcome to the principal root, and take the up- 
per or younger Roots in your hand, and dif- 
cerning where the new roots grow out of the 


jold fets,(of which be careful.) but {pare not 


siten,gythe other 5 but in the firft year uncover io 
. Bmore but the tops of the old fets, but cut no 
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/roots before the end of March or beginning 
of April. The firft year of dreffing, you muft 
cut offall fuch as grew the year before with- 
in one inch of the fame; and every year after 
cut them as clefe to the old roots; thofe 
that grow downward are not to be cut, they 
be thofe that grow outward which willin- 
cumber your garden, the difference between 
old and new eafily appears; you will find 
your old fets not increafed in length, bute a 


| little in bignefs, and in few years all your fets 


will be grown into one; and by the colour 
alfo the main Root being red, the other 
white; butif this be not early done, then 
they will not be perceived: And if your fets 


Par | 


S be {mall, and placed in good ground, the hill 


well maintained, the new Roots will be 
greater then the old; if they grow to wilde 


Hops, the ftalks will wax red, pluck them up 


i and plant new in their places. 
| 


At Farnham they generally begin to Pole 
their Hops about the latter end of March, 
G4 {ome- 
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fometimes fooner, fometimes later, accore | fil 
ding to the forwardnefs or backwardnels of 9 ge $! 
the Spring. In hilling and poling, this, rule f yott i 
is generally obferv’d, That ifthe Center or } tort f 
middle of your hills-are five foot aftunder, 4) (els 
then three Poles will fuffice each hill, other-}} greitt! 
wife if they ftand nearer, two Poles may be }} avg 
fufficient. In fome places they pole them) (Ant 
before they make their hills, and in fome pla— }} tinea! 
ces after :( At Farnham they make their hills 7) foul 


, commonly when they cut and cleanfe the Hop )| cla 


mare !'4Foots from the fuckers, namely at the begin- 4) tined 
}3%¢ ning of March, and Pole them inan ordinary |) adi 
' {pring about the latter end, of the fame Nl tebe 
month : But Mr. Bliths directions are to 4} duit: 
| make the hills after that they are Poled, and )) ater; 
tied to their poles, when fays he your Hops |} the() 


are grown two foot high, bindup with arufh |} | 
or grafs fuch of your fprings to the Poles as | fife 
do not of themfelves, winding them as oft ” | thoi 
about the Poles as you can, and wind them ©} Root 
according to the courfe of the Sun, but not} ger, 
when the dew 1s upon them,your rufhes lying | 
in the Sun will toughen, fays he, but furely }) mj 
better in the fhade-) ; | 


x 


5 (And now you mut begin to make your . | tol 
“x Hills, and for that purpofe get aftrong Hoe |) Ye 
of agood broad bit, and cutor hoe all the | lon 
grafs in the borders between your hills, and kg 
therewith make your hills with alittle of its 
your mould with them, but not with ftrong 4 \y 
weeds, and the more your hills are raifed, Ay 


faith 


, your fruit. 


'iger grows your Root, and bigger will be 
But this Rule is not fubfcribed + 
Ito at Farnbam where they efteem their Gar- 
I dens beft order’d where the hills are made 


greater or lefs in proportion to theftrength, 
and bignefs of the Hop-root.) 


(And whereas Mr. Blith orders that from the ¢_ 


time of the making of the Hills, the Gardiner 


| fhould be ever and anon raifing his-Hills, and 


clearing his ground from weeds until the 


iia] time of gathering); the obfervance at Farnham, 


and divers other places, is only this, That in 
the beginning of Augujt, or latter end of Fuly, 


ahout the time that the Hops begin to blow 


after a good rain, they rake up earth from _. 


the fpaces, and renew the hills again. 
In the firft year fupprefs not ene Cyon,but 


§ faffer them all to climb up the Poles, for 


fhould you bury the {prings of any of your 
Roots it would die, fo that the more Poles 
are required to nourifh the Spring, 
But after the firft year faith Mr. Blith, you 
muft not fuffer above two or three others, 
fay not above four or five ftalks to gO to one 
Pole, but pull down and bury all the reft. 
Yet you may let them grow four or five foot 
long, and then ‘choofe out the beft for ufe. 
As foon as your Pole is fet, you may makea 
‘circle how broad your hill fhall be, and then 
hollow it that it may receive the moifture, 
and not Jong after proceed to the building of 
your 
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faith he, the better, the larger, andthe ftron- 


i 


{’ 


| 
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your Hills.( What he adds, that where your 
Hops are highelt, there you muft begin again 


and pare again, and be alway paring up, an 
laying it to the heap, 


Farnbam and other places: For the higheft 


Hills they make, are not above halfa yard, or | 


two foot high at moft, neither do they tye 
themfelves to fuch continual attendance in 
paring and adding to the Hills. 


[tis a queftion, whether if the Hor attain | 
not to the top of the Pole by the midft of — 


July, itbenot good advice to break off the 


top of the fame Hop, that the reft of the time © 
may ferve to nourifh «the branches, which 


otherwife would loofe all the running up, 
-being no advantage to the ftock or increafe of 
the Hops. Mr. Blith holds the affirmative 
part, but others there are who do affert the 
negative, and alleadge for their reafon, that 
they find by experience that the beating off 
the tops in this manner, maketh the Hops 
bleed, and is very prejudicial to them. 


on At Farnham alfo , which is accounted as 


if 

y AN 
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good afoyle for Hops, and as fecure from 
Blights as any in England: I find their Gar- 
dens planted not upon moift or boggy 
ground, but rather upon a marly loomy mixt 


ground upon the the declivity of their heaths, _ 


and the foyle they ufe is throughly rotten, 
for they have an obfervation, that if the Dung 
sh which 


and that with fome | {oon 
mould until the heap come to be near a yard | 


high ,)is contrary to the practice both at | 


Examples of Planting by Of-fets, 3 
aur}! which.they employ about their Hills; be na 
ail, P and frefh, it certainly breeds the blight) 
nf. For the drying of their Hops, they do af= 
ste | LoOn,as they are gathered, put them ona Kill, 
ned] Lome ufe the fame Kills which they employ 
anf) for the drying of Malt, upon which, though 
ef) they lay them near, a foot thick, they will be 
ont dryed in twelve hours. They muit be dryed 
yeu] Without fmoak, and therefore generally they 
f dry them with Charcoal... But fome under 
their Kill have an Iron furnace about two foot 
{guare, with a clofe grate, into which. they 
tof put in Seacoles,, and with a Vent or convey- 
fe)_ance for the fmeke, which Irom furnace being 
I} kept glowing, hot with the Seacoles, gives 
| heat enough for the Kill, nor-doth the fmoke 
§) of the Seacole annoy the Hops, becaufe it is | 
cof Keptine 1% | 
"Others in the Neighbouring Villages dry 

I their Hops with wood that is light and dry, 
but in other Countries with Wheat firaw, for 
generally they dry their Hops with the fame 
® Fuell that they dry, their Malt, aud ufe the 
) fame diligence that they be not prejudiced by 
a F the fmoke. 

Safiron delights in areafonable  gygyon, 


a 
I 


om 

i. good and dry light ground, not ex- — 

oy | treamly foyled or moift, *tis planted chiedy 

wt me fome. parts of Effex, Suffolk, and between 
that and Cambridge, at Saffron-walden. They 


taken when the Bulbe is at the fulleft, com- 


is | 1 
| are fet in the manner of Bulbous roots, being 
monly 


jo Hops, Saffron, -S'kirrets: 


sonly about Midfuummer the Bulbs are fet by: peat i 


a line, (that the beds’ may be weeded with a 
Hoe) and that either with a fetting flick, or 
by trenches made in the manner of thofe 


wherein garden peafe are ufually fowed. 
This bears in the middle of the flower three. 


chives, which 1s the Saffron, to be gathered 
every morning early and dryed for ufe, every 
fecond or third year at the furtheft.the beds 
muft be replanted, and the off-{ets drawn 
away. 

Skirrets are propagated ufually by Slips 


taken from the head of the root, where many | 


of them are fet together with white {trings, 
ahd thefe muit be planted in very rich ground 
in March at afoot diftance, or thereabouts, 
each Plant being kept Hoed ‘afterward: at 
two years end they are taken up in great 
roots, and referved to be eatén. | 


The general way of this propagation, is to 


take the off-fets that rife ‘from the Bulbous 
and tuberous rooted Plants, as Tulips, Ane 
mones, Narciffes , Crocus’s; &c. and the 
fuckers which from the roots of Poplars, 
Elmes, Nut-trees, Pears, Burts, N urf{gardens, 
Kentifh-Codlings, Goofeberries, Rofes, Ruf- 
cus, Calamus Aromaticus, are very plentiful- 
ly drawn, and more or lefs from al] mentio- 
ned in theCatalogne. Nwn. 1. Chap. 2. and to 
replant them in the feafons of fetting, which 
are related in the proper chapter for that 
operation, into proper beds, and in conve- 
nient 
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sient diftances for their future aducation and 
growth. | . 


ithefe widdows: Imy feif have feen admira- 
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Num. 3. Variety of colours in what F lowers, 


from what of-fets.  * 


Our Gardiners refpect moft the roots of 
widdows, for that they find by experience 
‘hat they multiply the variety of Tulips not 
only from feeds, but from the Off-fets of 


ble declenfions of them from their natural 
purple and white. 

The royal Crocus ftriped, gives now and 
then very pretty variety from its Off-fets, as 


ts, 
‘at 


fometimes Ihave feen on the fame rootan 
fordinary ftriped Crocus, and another of a 
iperfec&t flame colour, though the variety here 


be not fo great as in Tulips. 
And feeing it is evident that variety of co- 


;flours fometimes cometh from the weaknefs 
-Bofthe Plant, fome Art may beufed to alter 


the & 


the colours, not only of Off-fets, and flips, 


1S, 


ibut alfo of the flowers that arife from Mother 
aS BPlants. For in Tulips, and Anemonies, and 


i} 


if fin Steck-gilliflowers , and divers others, I 


file 
0 : 


finie feen the flower grow paler and more 


ftripedas the Plant hath been weakened. And 


to @Mr. Rea telleth us, that as the expert Gardi- 


ich | 


hat 
ve" . 
ent | 


j 
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| 
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| | 
ner endeavours to recover fuch fickly roots 


lof choice flowers, fo purpofely he inteéts o- 
thers with ficknefS that are more vulgar, by 
taking 


ga. What Off-fets give Variety of Colours: 


taking up the roots a little before they come 


to flower, and laying them in the Sun to abate | 


their Luxury, and to caufe them to come bet- 


ter marked the year following: This, faith *| 


he, Ihave often done with {trong and lufty 


roots of the Pafs~Oudmard , Pafs-Cittadel, ' 


Pafs-Heron, Agot Robin, Turloon,Widdows, 


and fuch like ordinary flowers,and commonly 


found the fuccefs anfwer my expedation in 
many, and fome of them to come fo well 


marked, that they might be taken for much - |p}; 
better flowers then they are: fome think to} 
produce variety of colours by grafting, ot) 
joyning artificially the ftems of Carnations or | 
Cloves of Tulips of divers colours. But this — 


cannot hold, fer every bud and clove that 
¢roweth will fend forth leaf and flower after 


its own kind, as it happens in the inoculation | 


and grafting of Rofes, and other Plants. 
Concerning the manner of growth by Off- 


fets, there is little to be fpoken particularly, 
their roots being actually made while they | 
remain upon the Mother-Plant, and their | 
growth being like that of other well rooted | 


Vegetables. 
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paeeeeoeseass 
; HAP, IIL 

“J OF a by Stems, Cuttings 
a ! or Slips, 


well 

uct HOF this way of Propagation Virgil {peaks, 

of | Nil radicis egent alie, fummumque putetor 

"| =Haud dubitat terre referens mandare cacumens 
“ish Georg. 2. 
ik Some need no root, nor doth the Gardner doubt, 
fe ‘That Sprigs, though Headlong fet, will timely 
tion ( fprout. 


I) Num.1. A Catalogue of Plants this way 
| | Propagable. 


fuch Plants as break 
out into protuberan- 


Abrotonium Unguentarin. 


Barberies. | ces like warts upon 
) Bafil. the bark. 
I Bafilnint. | Bugle. 
\ G pal ye Cherry. 
}| Baume. Many Crowfoots. 

\ fh) Box. | Darias his woodwort 
| Brooklime. 


N being cug off near 


| Burts,and generally alll the rooe, . 
Elder. 


maistidieiammstes 


Sh 
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Elder. end of April, but beft } 
Evergreen-Privet. in February or March. } 
Germanders. Rue ina fhadowy place} 
Gilliflowers. Sage, both Englifb and) 
Hyffope. | French. 1 
Fafmine. Savory. | 
Kentifb-Codlings. Savin in moift ground, | 
Knot-grafs. | and fhadowy. | 
Lavander. : Scordium. 

Lawrel, | Southernyood. 

Muarjerome..- . Spearmints. 


Mar(h'- mallowes being | Strawberries, and gene-¥ 
taken up near the| rally all Plants that} 


root. have joynts upon 
Maitique. creeping ftrings. 
Mulberries. Thime. 
Nurfegardens. | Tri poli. 
Penny-royal. | Veronica ereGa. 
Periwincle. V ines. 
Pinks. | | Violets. 
Poltum montamiun. 1) Wallflowers. 


Prunella, or felf-beal. °| Watercrefs in water: 
HiHCES. Withy. 
Some Kofes,as the ever | Willow. 
‘green Rofe.. Woodbine. 
Rofemary fet before the| 


Num, 2: Explicarion of the manner of propa 
; va by S tems cut off from the Carnations. 
~Mother-plant, or flipt by Example and 

Rules for particular divedion, ~ 
. For 


96 Plants propagable by Stems or Cuttings: | 
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Ge 4 pe Ss: we #2 oe FG Stoc/s- pil fle Wwe 
a Double § ockgilliflomer$s oF 
ttf) .ForExample,I fhall chufe to in- ¢.7; 

np (dtance in Gilliflowers or Carnati- Giliflewert. 


. ‘ . é y 
ieetons, for which flowers obferve this order. 4 


niwoeek out from the {tems fuch fhoots only as 
Hare reafcnable trong, but yet young, and not 
either too {mall or flender, or having any fe- 
nggeond thoots from the joynts of them, or run 


‘Hup into a fpindle, cut thefe flips off from the: 


tem or root with a knife, either clofe to the 
®main braneh, ifit be fhert, or leaving a joynt 
Hor two behind, ifit be long enough, at which 


Hit may fhootanew. When, you have cut olf 


cle | , 
Hyour flips, you may either fet them by and 


rif BY or elfe, (as the beft Gardiners uféto do) 
Hcaft them into a tub of water foraday or 
~ Btwo: then in abedof rich and fine mould; 
i(firft cutting off your flip clofe at the joynt, 
Band having cut away the loweit leaves clofe 
Bito the ftalk, and the uppermoft even at the 
Ptop) witha little ftick, make a little hole in 
Siche earth, and put your flip therein fo deep, 
Bithat the upper leaf may be wholly above the 
round. Some ufe to cleave the ftalk.in the 
Bmiddle, and put a little earth, or clay, or 
Bchickweed, which we more ufe, within the 
Bicleft : thisis Mr. Bills way in Sit Hugh flat 5 
Hbut many good and skilful Gardiners do nok 
Bufe it; then clofe the ground unto the ftem 
Sof the Plant.) 
) As forthe time, Ifyou flip and fet them in 
September, as many ufe to do, or yet in Augult; 
fas fome may think will do well, yet Cunlets 
fl H they 


ae 


| | 


98 Time of fetting Slips and Cuttings. 
_ they be the moft ordinary forts which are | {tll 
© ikely to grow at any time, and in any place) | tet, 
the moft ofthem, ifnot all, will either affu- | follo 
redly perifh, or never profper well: the fea- |) #4 
fon indead is from the beginning of May to | (it 
the middle of Fune at furtheft. ’) | be to 
Ferrarius Lib. 2. c..15. fayes, that from )tlo 
the Month of February to the middle of March | 
(viz.) in the time of their germination, 1S) 
the beft time to flip this flower. He neither) 
will have them flipt, nor twifted in the Root, | 
nor Barly put under them to raife adulterous | 
fibres, but only advifes that they be cut off in | 
ajoynt. The truth is, both the Spring and | hi 
Autumne ‘are good Seafons for making ‘out | of 
Roots, the latter requires that the flips be fo | 
early {et as that they may have time enough | 
to take root, before the coldnefs of winter: 
The former, that the Plant fet in the-Spring, | 
may have taken root before the Sun rifes-to | 
emit violence and parching heats, which are | 
Ml _ general Rules for Vernal & Autumnal fetings. WV 
Mito. k-g¥ Concerning \the continuance of double if 
) _;/fo.sStock-gilliflowers more years then one, Mr} 
Kea writeth thus, Many are of opinion (faith }} 
he) that double ftocks raifed from feeds lon- ] 
ger then the firft year of their bearing flow-_ 
ers, are not to be preferved by any means, but | 
I know by expecience they are miftaken. It is J 
true, that commonly the old Plant being all J 
runup to the flower, dyeth the next Winter, J 
but the cuttings will grow and bear the next’ 
. {pring | 


wel {pring following. All the Art is.in fetting 
cj them, which muit be performed in-manner 
li-) following, firft make choice of fuch branches 
wll as do not bear flowers,the which cut off fome 
ito diftance from the ftock, fo that they may not 

I be'too long, Then flit down the bark at the 
ott end of the flip about half an inch in three or 


ach | four places equally diftant one from the 0-o, 319 


, i ther, according’ to the bignefs thereof, which - 
‘ei peel as far as it is flit and turned up, then cut 
nit off the naked woody part clofe to the rinde 
uf that is turn’d up, make a wide hole, and fet 
Fil the flip therein three fingers deep, with the 
an | bark fpread open round about the end there- 
oll). of, then cover it, which being fhaded for fome 
clog time; and watered, ifthe ground be any tsing 
yeh good, will grow and profper very well: And 
ce certainly this 1s the bef, and motft abfolute 
i way to raife double ftocks of any kind that 
sto hath been practifed by any 3 and inthe like 
I manner you may cut and fet flips of the belt 
b Wallflowers., Gilliflowers, or of any other 
| woody Plant that will grow of flips. ) 
Woody plants that bear leaves mutt be ta- 
ii ken of, and planted fome time between the 
D fall of the leaf and the {pring : Some prefer 
the planting them in the beginning, fome at 
the going out of the winter about the begin- 
ning of February. Immediately when the 
great frofts break, at the firft towardnefs to 
es isagood feafon according to general 
eleif. 
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foo Experiments of Cuttings, 
Experiments. made of the fuccefs of the cuttings 
off divers Plants fet 1 water. 


\ Becaufe in fome difquifitions of natural 
Philofophy, there may. fome Matter of ar- 
gument arife from Experiments of the con- 
vefion of Water Into nutriment and fubftance 
of various and thofe very different Plants , 
whereof fome are Hot, others Cold, fome 
efteemed of a Frefh, others of a Salt nature, 
fome in regard of mans body of Healing, o- 
thers of Excoriating and Bliftring qualities, 
fome Specifiques for the head, and the Di- 
feafes thereof, others for the Heart, and o- 
thers for the Womb: I fhall fet down the 
truth of fome. few Trials concerning the 
growth or corruption of fuch cuttings of 
divers Vegetables as without roots I kept in 
my chamber in Vials of water. Not defign- 
ing thence to make any motion towards the 
Reftauration of the ancient doctrine concer- 
ning the produdtion of all things out of wa- 
ter, or to take up the fcatter’d judgments of 
the once renowned Thales, which he made 
from the, obfervation-of the Generation of 


fifhes, and Petrifaétion by this element, as _ 


likewife from the influence (for he was aware 
thereof) and caufality it has in the produdti- 
on and nourifhment of Vegetables, and (if not 
immediately) by confequence of animal bo- 
dies. Nor defiring to make from thefe Expe- 
riments 


rimenl 
beas' 
for th 
by fhe 
be mi 
ons of 


; , 4 8 « “4 : ed 
and Slips growing in water. tot 
|riments (though I believe the inftance may. ¢ 


| be as well! proper as {pecious) any argument” ” 


| for the more fafhionable opinion of Ep:curis, 
by fhewing the various Produdtions that may 
il] be made by the divers Shufliings and Pofiti- 
-f] ons of that which has the repute of the moft 
“} pure and defecated element, but clearly in- 
) tending to keep to my task, which !s Hiftory, 
j and rather to ferve, than to be the Philofo- 
| pher: Tin fhort rather content my felf to 
| give, the Reader this account : That May 
| 1658, in Glaffes of water the Plants follow- 
| ing grew from cuttings, and made themfelves 
-} roots inthe water, by name, they were Bal- 
-§ famita minor, Mints, Sedum mulifidum, Pemy- 72 it 
h royal, Bugle, Prunella, Water-creffe, Purple-grafss (4 ¢/°, Im 
| Periwincle, Dorias his wound-wort , Crow-fodts i | 
| Brooklime, Marj-mallows , Lawrel , Scordium, 4 
| Tripolium, Knot-grafs, Nummularia, Minima, 
oe @ Bafil-mint, Curl-mint, Horfe-mint, Panaxcolont, 
| Feverfew, and fome others which I kept no 
§ account of, I have had at other times. oe 
f Plants that upon trial made by cuttings pha ep | 
b May 1658, did not grow being placed imeAel 
| Vials of water, were Mugwort, Rofemary,Stock=ew. 
p gilly-flowers, Alaternus, Lavander-cotten, Sage, 
E Armeria’s,Camomil,R ofemary, Polium-montanumn. 
Stock-gilly-flowers, Bawme, Tanfy, Groundfel, 
| Lavander-cotton, Sage,Majorane, being likewife 
| fetin glaffes of water diffolved into a mufci- 
-|, lage, and fo corrupted before they attained to 
»f) any roots. 


H 3 Plants 


& of them being cut and 


te2 Experiments of Cuttmgss 

Plants that were corrupted by the water 
in fome parts of the ftems, and fo died after 
leaves fent forth and roots fhot, were Bafil, 
Mint, Marfbmallows after it had grown a {pan, 
Penax-coloni, Balfamita minor, atter fix weeks 
growing, which made me doubt whether 
there. were not the {ame reafon of the dying 
of thefe Plants, that there is of grafts of Pears 
upon Apples, or Apples upon thorhs, which 
grow for a while, it may be {ome years but 
furely die before they arrive to any Maturity: 
and fecondly, whether this reafon was not the 
unlikenefs and diverfity of parts between the 


- ftock to be nourithed, ahd the nourifhment 


appofed thereunto, for though fome died 


after leaf and growth made, 
particularly by running into a Mufcilage; yet 
generally there appeared no fuch evident 
caufeof their failing. : 

/ Plants that increafed in weight,fmall {prigs 
Planted in Vials of wa- 
ter, were thefe, and the quantity thus much. 


Sedum multifidum in a month increafed in | 


weight, halfa {cruple: Scordium as much ina 
fortnight. Dorias bis woundwort grew in fix weeks 
er. 13. Bugula in fome what lefs time gr. 15. 
Water-crefs gr. 25. in a Month, Ranunculus 
half afcruple in fix weeks, and Periwinckle as 
much. Pruxella, Brooklime, and moft of the 
forts of mints, got weight proportionably. ) 
Ther= are fome Experiments of tnat great 
Vertuofo Mr. Boyle, which are very proper fe 
. 
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Ibe annexed here, and the Reader had not mif- 
i fed to have had {ome intimation of them in 
| my former Edition had that moit ingenious 
i and truly Philofophical Difcourfe, which he 
Fentitles his Sceptscal Chymift been then pub- 
| fh’t : And now that piece being infew hands 
| and out of Print alfo, I thall give you the 
sf) Relation of them at large, as I find them {et 
| down inthe 107, and 108 pages. (° I, faith he, p3 & 
} * caufed my Gardiner in May to dig out a con- 
| < venient quantity of good earth,and to dry it 
} < well in an Oven, to weigh it, and to put it in 
1 < an earthen pot, almoft level with the furface 
| ‘ofthe ground,and to fet in it a fele&ed feed 
I < hehad before received from me for that pur- 
| “pofe, of Squath, which is an Indian kind of 
F ¢Pompion that. grows a pace > this feed I 
| ¢ ordered him to water onely with rain, or 
| <fpring water. I did not ( when my occafi- 
wish Sons permitted me to vifit it) without de- 
wf. ¢ light behold how faft it grew though unfea- 
| <fonably fown; but the hafting Winter hin- 
¢dred it from attaining any thing near Its 
¢due and wonted magnitude, ( for I found 
| ‘the fame Autumn in my Garden, fome of 
| ¢thofe Plants by meafure as big as my middle) 
wis) * and made me order the having it taken up, 
i which about the middle of October was care- 
‘hel ¢ fully done by. the fame Gardiner, who a 
“\H © whileafter fent me this account of it; [have 
‘weighed, faid he, the Pompion with the 
¢ ftalke and leaves, all which weighed three 
H 4 ‘ pound 


zo4 Mr. Boyles, and V. Helmonts 


‘pound wanting a quarter, then I took the 
‘Barth, baked it as formerly, and found it 
“ juft as muchas I did at the firft, which made 
‘me think I had not dry’d it fuffictently : 
‘then I put it into the Oven twice more, after 
‘the bread was drawn, and weigh’d it the 
‘fecond time, but found it fhrink little or 
¢ nothing.) 

‘Experiment 2. To give you anaccount 
‘of your Cucumbers, I have gained two In- 
“ different fairones, the weight of them is 
‘ten pound and an half, the Branches with 
‘the roots weighed four pounds wanting 
“two ounces 3 and when I had weighed them, 
‘I took the earth and baked it in feveral fmall 
“earthen difhes in an Oven, and when I had fo 
‘done, I found the earth wanted a pound and 
‘an half of what it was formerly, yet I was 
‘not fatisfiel, doubting the Earth was not 
‘dry: I pit it into an Oven the fecond time, 
‘ (after the bread was drawn) and after I had 
‘ taken it out and weighed it, I forind it to be 
f the fame weight. So I fuppofe there was no 
‘“moifture left in the Earth. Neither do.I 
“think that the pound and half that was wan- 
‘ ting, was drawn away by the Cucumber, but 
‘a great deal of it inthe ordering was induft, 
¢ and the like, wafted. 

( To which he adds athird Experiment of 
the great Van Helmont in thefe words; ‘ He 
“took two hundred pound of Earth dryed 
fin an Oyen, and having put it into an Ear- 
* then 
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‘then veffel, and moiftened with Rain wa- 
ter, he planted it in the trunck ofa Willow- 
¢ tree of five pounds weight: This he water- 


1 ed (as need required) with rain, or with di- 


¢ (tilled Water, and to keep the neighbouring 


tf ¢Farth from getting into the Veilel,. he em- 


H< ployed a plate of Iron tin’d over and per- 


I< forated with many-holes. Five years being 


i¢ effux’d, he took out the tree, and weigh- 
if Sedit, and (with computing the leaves that 
nist ¢ fell during the four Autumns ) he found it 
b ‘to weigh 169 pounds, and about three 
ounces. And having again dried. the Earth 
B ¢ it grew in, he found it to want of its former 
| ¢ weight of 200 pounds onely, about two 
| © ounces, and having again dried the Earth 
if it grewin, fo that one hundred fixty four 


vf) ¢ pounds of the Roots, wood and bark which 


‘conftituted the Tree feem to have fprung 
‘ from the.water. 


Num. 4. Lhe manner of growing by Cuttings. 


Such who defire to obferve the working of 


I) Bees, get Cafements to their Hives, that their 


eyes may not fuifer impediment from the 
darknefs of the place, For prevention of the 
fame hindrance, the ufe of beds of a Diapha- 
nous foy!, in as Diaphanous bounds,or plain- 
ly of water in a glafs, [have found a proper 
remedy ; and fhall therefore from my obfer- 
vation of the growth of thefe particulars de- 

fire 


\ 


ro6 The manner of growing by Cuttings. 


fire the reader will imagine the reft, or judge | 


them alike, as truly (for what I remember) 
I have always found them. 

For the manner of Plants growing by wa- 
ter, I obferved that thofe Plants that had ma- 
ny joynts, eafily grew and put forth roots 
only juft at the joynt. Kxot-grafs, Crow-foot, 


Panax-coloni, all forts of Mints, Penny-royal, 


Scordium, Bugle, Brooklime, Periwincle, which I 
conceive to be the reafon why in fetting them 
the practice is, to cut off the Plant juftin a 
joynt, for fo the roots immediately fpring 
thence, and no part of the ftem corrupts, 


which it would, ifit were cut offat the grea-_ | 


ter diftance. 

In thofe herbs where there were no exac& 
joynts, the roots fprung forth under fome 
buds, as in Tripolium, Dorias his woundwort, 
Marfi-mallow:. 

Every root that was made, came forth firtt 
very white and fingle, but afterward in very 
handfome order and proportions, from 


thence arofe other fibres {triking every way in | 


the water, where the fide of the Vials made no 
impediment to the growth of the fpurs iffu- 
ing from the firft and original rect.) 


a) 
ch 
ie Num. 1. What Plants are this way ensveafed, 
In a 
rng He Plants that are ufually propagated 
is this way, are Vines,W oodbines, Myrtles, 
ay jafmines, Mulberries, Savin, Roles, Horfe- 
| chefnut, Evergreen privet in Woods, all forts 
nth of Willows and Sallows to fill np bare places. 
one) Of thefe Virgil, : 
" Sylvarumque alia preffos propaginis arcns, 
el Expedant & viva [ua plantaria terra. Geo.2. 
ty | Some Trees require their boughs befet arch-wife, 
on) and make their own foyle Luing Nut Series. 
yn ( Carnations, Gilliflowers, and among flowers 7.4 
pil * enerally all thofe Plants that will grow by © 
fell Cuttings , will this way grow with much 
)) more eafe, by care and good watering. Gar- 
diners do apply this way with profit to fuch 
p Plants, as cannot well by any other means be 
| | encreafed for want of feeds and off-fets, and 
yy) by reafon of the repugnahcy of their natute 
| to grow either by cuttings and Infition- 
? um. 2. 


Of Propagation by Laying. 
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| 
108 What Plants propagated by laying, 
Ni: 2 The Example of this manner of 


= abhne Propagation. 


~ 


The moft ufual flower to be laid in Gar- 


dens, is the Gillitlower which every Gardiner | 


here ufeth, and is thus performed; Take 
thofe flips you intend to lay, and cut the ftalk 
juit under that joynt of the flip, which is 
next the reot or middle ftem, or under the 
fecond joynt half way through the ftalk : then 
flit it upward to the next joynt from that,un- 
der which you made ycur firft incifion, and 


_ put the top of a Carnation-leaf, or any other 


thing to hold open the flit, (though that be 
not altogether fo needful, for the cut being 
made on the lower fide, and the flip being 
towards the root bent down gently, as the 
manner is, and the top of the flip raifed with 
mould, the flip will be open of its own accord 
and remain {0 1f you place 1t well) at the firft 
fome peg down the middle of the flip with 
fticks, that it may not rife from the pofiture 
in which tis firft laid, you muft remember to 
put good earth, enough to mould up your 
new Nurfery, and to water it uponal! occa- 
fions with water that is Sun’d, or in which 
Sheep dung is fteep’t, but fo clear, as nof to 
breed flie, lice, or other Vermine, and then in 
feven or eight weeks you may expect Roots. * 
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| The manner of laying Plants, 


/Num. 3. Requifites for the manner of laying, 


\ 


| 1{ To laying, ’tis profitable, if not necef- 
nt-fary, that you (in the feafon of doing this 
ite operation) cut the thing you lay, much in 
tke the manner you cut Gilliflowers, in laying 
hem, enlarge the cut two or three inches, 42—- 
his long, more or lefs, according to the hignefs 
Inf the branch, unlefs in fome Plants that take 
hny way, as Vines, and’tis fo much the better, 
: hein Rofes, and other Layers of a woody fub- 
Itance, with anAwle you prick the ftock at 
Iche place laid, as it is done in propagation by 
iCircumpofition.) panne 
| 2. Another Requifite is, that during the 
jrime of drought, they be continually watered, } 
land kept moift, otherwife they will make no 7° 
lexact roots, perchance only a kind of knob or, 
Boutton full of frefh fap upon the tongue of 
nf ythe cut in the brauch laid down, yet Ihave 
th found thefe branches cut off with watering in 
re (the fummer, to grow well enough after their 
Bcranfplantation. 
Hc 3. The feafon moft fit for this operation, 7, ., 
bis, in the beginning of the {pring or declenfi-"” *"~ 
Hon of the torrid heat of fummer, that they’°"7> 
Smay enjoy the moiftnefs of {uch feafons moft _ 
Sproper for the enticing forth of roots, and 


Wimott fafe from exceflive heat or cold.) 


ar. 


| | 


aro Of Propagation by Circumpofition, 

the upper end of the flit very hard with a 
Pack-threed or Wier, which will ftop the fap, 
and haften the effect defired. To facilitate 
this Operation, fome commend, and ufe Lay- 
er-pots, which are made on purpofe with a 
hole inthe bottom, to let out the water, iff 
there fhould be too much, and with a flit on 
one fide. The Operator placeth it in the 
ground by the fide of the Gilliflower, and 
bringeth in one of the choiceft flips at the 
flit, fo that the top of it fhould be above the 
top of the fmal! layer pot, and the lower part 


fhall be in the pot filled with earth, wherein } 


it ftrikes. his root.) 


Num. 4. Of Propagation 6) Circumpofition. 


{| Circumpofition is a kind of laying; The} 
difference is, that in this the mould is born} 
up to the bough which is to be taken off: in] 
laying, the bough is to be depre Ted into the] 
mould. Weufe this moft in Apples after this) 
manner, Firft disbark the bough a little above” 
the place where it is feparated from the main) 
Stock or Arm, fo that the Hat, or other Vef- 4} 
fel, that holds up the Mould to the Incifton, § 
of disbark’d place, may reft upon the ftock,4 


then flit an hat, an old boot, or take any 


ftrong peice of old courfe cloath, tying or | 
fowing it fo ftrongly, that it may be able to 9b 
hold up the mould to the incifion; Some-_ 
time before you fill this Cap with Mould, | 
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Of Propagation by Cercumpofition. ' t1¥ 
'emember with an Awle or point of a pen- 
nife, to bore two rowes of holes upon the 
lupfide of the cut, about halfan inch or more, 
‘Ihne from another , then fill it with good 
Mnould, or fuch as is agreeable to the tree 
if¥you work upon, and in the heat of Summer, 

water it now and then. The time of this ope- 
ration is not intheSummer, as Mr. P. fup- 
lbofes (which miftake was fufficient caufe why 
he thould not like the Experiment) but in the 
Spring before the fap rifes, particularly in 
february, or the beginning of March. 
inf) Such Plants are propagable this way that 
might take by laying, but that the branches 
Hare too far rifen from the ground to be laid 
Halong therein; and therefore it becomes ne- 
iceffary, fince they cannot ftoop to the earth, 


i that the earth fhould be lifted up to them.) 
or 
ll a 
‘pNum. 5. Of the manner of gromh by Cir- 
A) cumpofition, and whether thence an Argua 
ment may be made for the de{cenfion of Sap. 


Concerning the manner of growth by Cir- 3. .», 
eumpofition, I fhall only make this remark, ’’ 
| whereas it is fuppofed by fome, that the roots 
‘are made above the disbarked place, by the 
B defcention of the fap, which is fuppofed to 
tm) De at the fall of the leaf, I have found expe- 
“B) Tience very contradictory to their fuppofals ; 
4m) for the leaves fal! not till after Michaelmafs 
7 an 


gx2 Of the Saps decent in the Winter, 


and nature proceeds to the germination, and 
encreafé of Roots from the Spring all the 
Summer long, fo that nothing can be argued 
rightly from this operation, or from the ef- 


fect aud produd of nature thereupon,for that _ 


opinion, which’ makes the fap to be every 
Winter repofed inthe Root, as ima large re- 
ceptacle, and of its defcenfion thither after 
, every Autumne. ( If it were there as ina Re- 
pofitory, it were a wonder that roots fhould 
yal 5 Sep be dryer in December, then in May, or june; 

fot de and fenfibly more void of juice. And ifit did 
Pvct,.0 Cefcend after Autumne, how could it afceud 
ta 7 we atthe fame time? That it doth then afcend,is 
plain from this Experiment; Take up a tree, 

or other vegetable, in the fall of the leaf; the 
leaves will wither, and the bark begin ina 
little time to wrinkle; then fet it again ina 
proper foyl, well watered; the effect will be, 
that the leaves will recover frethnefS, and the 
bark wax plump, and the body firm, and full 
as before, which could not be but by a freth 
fupply of afcending fap, which might fill up 
the pores made by the weather, and exhalati- 
on of the Sun.)I am contented to believe that 
the fap is in Winter where I feeit to be, (viz-). 
vn on the body of the tree coagulated, ur cruft- 
Bi ed into a new coat, encompafling the whole, 
. which was. not extant the year beiore, and on 
the top fafhioned into new fhuits, which vifi- 
bly appear.the produ& of that matter, the 
place ef which is afferted to be ele wnetes 
; and 
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aid |) and not where upon the moft fedulous inqueft 

‘ it cannot be found.) me 

cf 

nt ish kl Ss Sa | 
i Of Infitions. : 
ii Num. 1. Of Grafting in general, and particu - | : 


aud larly of Shoulder - grafting, Whip - grafting, 
Lis | > Grafting in the cleft and Ablaciation. 

ree, 
the | Rafting is.an Art of fo placing the Cyons, oar Jap 
ind | upon a ftock,that the Sap may pafS trom poe 
nig the {tock tothe Cyon without Impediment../2 f.ucx« bert 
te @ For the right operation of which, it isa chief, 3/04 
remark, that the {pace which is between the - 


| 
f 
( 
{ 
{ 


the 

all bark and the ftock, is the great Channel for 
eh conveyance and keeping of fap, fo that every 
up fone that Grafts well fo orders the manner, 
i that thefe {paces be fo laid, that the paflage 


§ the bark of the ftock, to the fpace under the 


‘nt may be eafie, and dire& from the {pace under 
I bark of the Cyon.) 


ft 

le ; : ; 

fi This may be done feveral ways. 

ifr Firft by Shoulder-grafting, the operation 


of which Mr. Aujtin do’s well defcribe thus : 
| Cut off the top of the ftock in fome fmooth 
I {treight 


rtd Shoulder-grafting, Whip-graftimg. 
my 3, ftreight place, that may anfwer to the § tira 
jore’*" ftreightnels of the graft when fet on; then 7 ciel) 
may" A>prepare the graft thus, obferve which fide is 4) If 
| ftraighteft at the bottome, or biggelt end, fo 4 tg 
that it may fit the ftreight part of the gratt 
when fet on, then cut one fide only of the | 
graft down aflope, about an inch long or lit- J 
tle more, and cut through the bark at the top 
of the cut place 3 and make it likea fhoulder, 
that it may reft juft upon the top of the | 
ftock, but eut not this fhoulder too deep, || 
(only through the bark, ora little more, and || 
the lefS the better) but cut the graft thin at 
the lower.end of the cut, fo that it may de- 
cline in one continued direct f{moothnefs , 
without dents, ridges, {paces or winding all 
along the flope, from one fide of the Cyon to 
the other, otherwife it cannot joyn in all pla- 
ces to the ftock. The graft being thus 
prepar’d, lay the cut part of the graft upon 
the ftraight fide of the ftock, and meafure jut 
the length of the cut part or flope of the ff tu 
Graft, and with your knife take off fo much J iv 
ofthe bark of the ftock, (but cut not away 
the wood of the ftock) then lay the cut fide J 
of the graft upon the cutfide of the ftock,— 
and let the thoulder of the graft reft directly 9 
upon the top’ of the ftock, fo that the cut @ ¥ 
parts may joyne even and fmooth all along : | 
the infide of the bark of the graft being pla- | 
ced upon the in%de of the bark of the ftock, | 
and fo joyne them’ fait together with tome 
ftrong 


Shoulder-grafting, Whip-grafting. 15 


ftrong Rufhes or Flags, and clay them. on 
every fide that no Rain get in. 
sf] Ifthe ftock be very little, the way of gents) 3m 
ting is the fame; only excepted, that in this, ./1.,9 } 
cafe there muft fome of the fubftance of the’ — ‘| 
wood be taken away,that the graft in its flope 
be not too big for the cut in the ftock, in 
I) which operation fo much there mutt be taken 
from the ftock, that the infide of the bark of 
the graft, may aufwer the infide of the bark of 
| the ftock, which being done, all things elfe 
I) are the former way pertormed. This is call’d 
§) Whip-grafting, and is oppofed to the former 
wherein no wood is cut from the ftock. For, 
for Shoulder- grafting it is required that the 
| ftock be not over big; for then the bark be- 
ing taken from it, there will not be aright 
application of the Sap-channels of the Cyen 
and Stock mentioned in the definition of 
Grafting: The disbarked place in great ftocks 
being neceflarily much greater then the dif- 
| barked er cut place in the Cyen to be fitted 
S to that ftock; yet ifthe ftock be not three 
BH inches circumference, the Artift may open 
B {o little of the ftock as to make the graft ap- 
“ plicableenough. For he may {o flice it up as 
to open no more of the real wood, then the 
wood inthe bark will reafonably well cover. 
Which if it cannot be done by one firaight 
cut, yet the bark may be mark’t on either fide 
ofthe graft with the Artifts: knife, and then 
dig’d gut, or lifted up, and this way will 
[2 fit 


116 Shoulder-grafting, Whip-grafting. 
fait with ftocks of any bignefS if the Gardi- 
ner obferves this Circumftance, that where 
the bark is very thick and crufty, there it be- 
ing firft mark’t with the Pen-knite, even with 
the fides of the flat part of the Cyon,and then 
cut and lifted up on the fides, the end of the 
label of the bark at the foet of the Cyon be 
not cutoff atall, but tied again upon the 
Cyon to keep it clofe te the ftock, which 
otherwife, where the bark -is thick, would 
probably fit loofe. ) 

Of the wayes before mentioned, the one is 
called Shoulder-grafting, becaufe the upper 
end of the down-right cut in the Cyon is in- 
dented or cut with a Shoulder,and fo made fit 
to lean upon the Shoulder of the ftock. 

The other way is called Whip-grafting by 
our Artifts, becaufe of the difpatch that is in 
it. For the operation therein, maketh but 
one ftraight down-right cut in the Cyon, and 
the like inthe ftock, and fo tarrieth not to 
cat Shoulders, Indenters, or Lips, or make 
any further Operation. 

ITmuft not here conceal that there is now 
come in prafice a very ufett! diverfity in this 
way of Shoulder-grafting, ufed firft as [think 
by Mr. Robart our Oxford Phyfick Gardiner. 
The way is this, The Gratt being prepared as 
for Shoulder-grafting, the Grafter flits or 
cleaves with his Pen-knife the inward face of 
the Cyon in the cut part, or at leaft lifts up 
the bark on that fide om which the Cyon is 

applyed 
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‘J applyed to the ftock, fo that one lip of the 
) cleft Cyon is bound on the one fide of the 
ef] tock, and the other longer lip on the other 
it) fide, as in the plainer way of Shoulder-graft- 
1 ing. For.the lip of the Cyon is in this ope- 
e@} ration cleft, And this is furely the beft way 
e® of gratting in the cleft. For it hath the 
be) ftrength of the other, and the wound caufed 
§ by the cleft, doth recover fooner in the Cyon 1— 
Wf} then when made in the ftock. | The Cyon be- 
ing thus flit, and tyed as it were upon its 
eis) faddle, with its legs on either fide of the 
et ftock, fits much more ftrongly on, and doth 
ite @ much better refift the force of the winds, and 
ft other cafualties. (which thefe new and weakly 
i cemented conjundtions are fubject to) then 
ly} thofe which are tied only to one fide of the 
sin} ftock areable to do, and to prevent which 
bit Cafualties, Gardiners that ufe the Shoulder- 
ai grafting have been forc’d to tye up their 
| grafts with Splinters, where the ftocks may Lt 
ke probably fhuit long Cyons, and ftand open Hi 
to the Winds. na 
ov) The common way of Grafting in the Cleft, 9°75 oe 
dist) hath been of long ufe, and is generally known + Gf 
ik, toall Gardiners. The ftock muift be cleft in 
| afmooth place, and even, and the cleft fo 
prepared with your knife in the cleaving that 
‘otf the fides be not ragged. .Then both fides of 7-4, : 
eof, the bigger end of the Cyon are to be cut 
;}, Gown flopewife, and at the top of the cut, 
gif) Shoulders may be age or not made at plea~ 
Lures 
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fare. Mr. Auftin well advifeth that the out= 
fide of the graft be bigger in the wedge, of 
cut place, then the infide, unlefs the tree be 
big: But on the contrary, if the ftock be fo 
big as to be apt forcibly to pinch the graft, 
that then it is convenient to make the inner 
fide of the wedge a very little thicker then 
the other, that fo it may preferve the outfide 
(where the Sap-channel is) from being pin- 
ched, fo as to make the bark of the Cyon fit 
loofe, and not receive the Sap from the {tock 
into the common channel in fuch a manner as 
is neceflary for the uniting of them.) 
Some think this way of Grafting in the 
Cleft, fit onely for great ftocks, but I have 


(ig ooften grafted See tlings this way that were fo 


very {mall, that theCyon was put in ikea 


My 
‘asfeuwedge, and was very even fo the ftock on 


each fide, neither Stocks ner Cyens being 
near an inch round,but iffmall Plants are this 
way grafted, they muft be tied about after 
the former manner ufed in Shoulder-grafting. 
And the wound made by cleaving, is very 
quickly made up,and cemented by the Balfam 
of the Sap when a young ftock is grafted, 
whereas in old ones it is quite contrary. 
There are alfo many more wayes of Graft- 
ing, for ifyou confult the Figures of Inocu- 
lation, you will find ‘that Cyons of Apples 
may be pack’d on, the-bark being cut accor= 
ding to many of the fistires there def: ribed, 
and the frock cut cf put above its as for in= 
{tance, 
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ftance, according to the figures mark’d with | 
the Letters (2) (b, 6) (4) (e) Cf) Ablacl ion 
- Abla@ation is the fame with Grafting, fa- | 

ving: that in that way the Cyon remains on its 7- 4 

own ftock, andon the ftock you graft toge- 
ther. For the ftock you grait, being, planted 

by the Tree from which you have your Cyon, 

you disbark and cut the Cyon, {o that the in- 
“ward part ofits bark may anfwer the like dif- 

barked place in the ftock,fo they being bound 

up together, and not feparated till you are 
fure they are furely incorporated, at which 
“time the Cyon is cut from its own, and lives 
-only by the other Stock.) 

Tt is an ordinary imagination that by this 
way of Ablaé&ation, Heterogeneous conjun- 
étions may be made to profper, but thofe 
that confider that the caufe of the impoffibi- 
lity of diffimilar plants, thriving by any way 
of Infition, is not the difficulty of their firft 
uniting, but the difability of the root and 
ftock to nourifh the head with convenient 
nourifhment , will not eafily admit fuch a 
fancy ; Peares upon Apples, and Services 5 
Apples upon Thorns, and the like plants will 

with eafe take, and continue in good growth 
longer titan fuch time as is required that the 
Cyon fhould depend upon the Mother- plant 

in Ablaétation for the faftning of it till ce- 

mentation be made; Butaftera perfe& con- 

junéion, and that great fhuits have fprung 


out, they(almoft conftantly, notwithftanding 
1 4 the 
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the great care) will dye, which is an evident — 


figne that this way can adminifter no help, it 
only providing that nourifhment be not wan- 
ting to the firft months, and not fecuring 
them from the danger of wanting for the fu- 
ture; fit and wholefome Nutriments for their 
maintenance and growth. 


Num. 2. What Plants take on different kinds, 


This is a general rule for Grafting, Inocu- 
lation, Ablattation, and conjunction by pene- 
tration, or any fuch way of Propagation, 


that the Cyon, or thing implanted, be of like 


nature to the ftock. But to tell what near- 
nefs in every kind is enough, is matter of 


greateft Art; ’Tis known that Plums will not _ 


srow upon Cherries, nor Pears upon Apples 
for many years, though fora while they may 

rofper. 3 
I find that divers Plants. will take by enar- 


chfng or Ablattation, that will not take by - 


Grafting 3 fo Grapes, as the early red upon 
the great Fox-grape;. Apricots alfo and Pea- 
ches, which being fecured upon their own 
ftocks, will admit implantation unte another 
alfo, and take unto it, which by grafting I 
could never bring them to. 

The ftrangeft coniunéctions that we obferve 
to agree, are the Whitethorn with the Pear, 
Quinces with the Pear, the Pear with the 


Quinces, 
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| Quinces, the Medlar with the White-thorn, 
tf the Apricots with Plums that areofiull fap, 
-§) and fometimes upon hard {curvy Plums, moft 
I ufe the White-Pear-Plums tor that purpofe ; 
-§ I find not but fome other are as good, ( viz.) 
if! the Primordian, Mufcle, Violet. And it is 
f true, chat all rofes cement and continue well 
§} upon bryers, as on the {weet-Bryer, Dogrofe, 
Shave Cherries that grow upon Plum-itocks, 
| whichis Sir Hugh Plates experiment from Mr. 
Hill, p.113,.and Currants upon Goofeberries: 
what duration they may be of, Iexpecé to 
learn. {I am not convinced by experience that 
Pears upon White-thorn are worfe in their 4 | ,f. Lor} 
fruit, but iffo, I fhall prefer Apple-kernells’ / ae, 
before Crabs for a Nurfery.}-I have tafted~ , ee 
very excellent Katherine Pears without ftone’”*") 
or hardnefs, that came from a Thorn-ftock he th 
nor were they {maller or harder (which Mr. 
Taverner afferts ) then ordinary fruit upon the 
proper. ftock, however Ladvife that fach as 
fhall for want of Pear, ufe Thorn-fitocks, that 
they graft very low, for otherwife the Thorn 
| not growing proportionably to the graft,will 
| caufethe graft to decay, being never able to 
grow thereon, unto the bignefs ufual in Pear= 
trees: 

There are almoft infinite ftories of ftrange 
conjunétions which urge earneftly for credit, 
fome cf incifions made upon animal! bodies : 
The Lord of Pierefh bad a prefent made him 
of a Plum-tree branch which bore bloffomes 
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and Jeaves, which fprang from athorn that 
grew inthe breaft ofa Shepheard, this Shep- 
heard having got this Thorn by falling upon 
aPlum-tree. Raw filk has grown on the eye 
brow ofa Lady, mentioned by Borellus, obferv. 
10. cent. 1. being drawn through the fleth, to 
ftich up the lips of a wound there, and the 


: frequent cutting. ( And it is alfo reported, 
rh x. Aachat there was a Spaniard \ately that nourifh’t 
a eee"***"a bramble that grew out of his belly.) The 
an Improvement that from thefe, and the like 
: Stories, the Author inthe forecited place pro- 
pofeth, is that with Bliftering plaifters the 


planted anew with filk, fine wool/, cotton, 


have fucceeded to any confiderable advantage 
ofthe Planters,then wealfo will leave our Ve- 
getable, and apply our felves by thefe rarer 
ways of Infition to the Improvement of Ani- 
ma! Bodies-) 


Potvin de-grofl Nam. 3. Rules for Grafting 
nyt V OPE time of Grafting, poflibly is any time 
Aa) ‘of the winter; I have feen Apples grafted in 

iy November, and at Chrijtmas, and yet thrive very 
well; but the beft time is, that which imme- 
diately preceeds the fpring : If you can, let 
the Cyons be gathered before the trees fhoot 
their buds, though fome will grow now and 
| then, 


growth was fo confiderable, that it required : 


Bodies of divers Beafts be excoriated and 


or the like. When thefe new Plantations fhall 
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hat a then, notwithftanding they be fprouted. It is 
ey | No Matter though the ftocks are budded; I 
ong) have at Eater sratted above an hundred Ap- 
weg) ples and Pears together without any fail.) | 
ma ©The beft way to keep grafts a long time, fc Koop | 
tol efpecially in pretty hot {pring weather, 18 tOjeu. gf if | 
the) Wrap them all in wet mofs, or cover them/ f if 
ed] with earth.) , 
ed, ( Lute is made with horfe-dung, and fill < 
wei clay well mix’d together 5 Mr. Amiin advifes, oe 
the that'in Shoulder~grafting, the Cyon may be 
ileal PUt Upon the Weft or South-fide of the frock, 
of becaufe if fo, thofe winds which are moit 
ell dangerous cannot fo foon break olf the grafts . 
aim as on the other fides.) 
ony Ifyou would have a {preading tree, put in TR 
yi a long Cyon; ifa ftraight tree, put ona fhort 
em one, oF lec but one bud thrive. 
if (Good bearing Trees are made from Cyonsy —. ¢< 
we of the like fruitfulnets. Unbind grafts when" 7, .< 
jit they have fhot great fhoots, that the binding!’5, 4s 

feat not into the Tree, ftrengthen thofe that? 

§ areweak, witha ftick tied above and below 

§) thegrafted place, like Splinters to a broken 

§ bone, till the cementation be made and con- 
ine firmed.) RD, Oe. 
ji, Tfyou would have ftore of any fruit quick-32.9°4 - 
ov ly, cut off the head ofan old ftock, and graft, 75 q 
ee thereon. Aes 
it) Lo Trees that bear great heads, and are of 
atl ; 4 faft and binding bark, fuch as Cherry-tree, 
"if fome hard Apples, and other kinds of great 

fruit- 
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+ i Of Inoculation? 


fruit-bearing, and other Plants, it is elteemed 
neceffary by fome, to put in more grafts than 
one, leait the fap finding not way enough,the 
tree receive acheck and perifh by the difap- 
pointment ofthe fap. However this reafon 
may hold, certainly ’tis prudence to put in 
more Cyons than one in fuch trees, leaft that 
one failing, the fiock likewife die,being bark- 
bound, and not able to put out agermen. 
(Cyons are belt chofen from the faireft , 
‘ftrongeft fhuits, not from under-fhoots or 
,fuckers, which will be long ere they bear 
fruit, which is contrary to the intention of 
‘grafting 5 the prime ufe of which, I believe 
rather to be the expediting,than the improve- 
ment of fruit.) 


Num. 4. Of Inoculation. 


Inoculation is performed by taking off that 
eye, or little bud which contains the begin- 
ning ofa bud provided for growth in the next 


. {pring, and planting it fo upon another ftock 


that the fap of the {tock may without impe- 
diment or interrupt courfe, pafs unto the lit- 
tle eye, or (as I may call it) imperfe& or 
inchoate beugh, and ferve it for Nutriment : 
For which operation the Bark muft be cut 
either downright, with acrofs cut onthe top; 
the downright cut being about an inch long, 
and the crofs cut only big enough to ferve for 
the eafie lifting up the Bark: and then che 

fides 
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I fides being lifted up with a Knife or Quil, the 
Shield is to be put in, and the lips or fides of 

te |] the Bark before lifted up, are to be bound 
y- | down upon the fhield: Or the crofs cut may 
a1] be in the middle, and then the fhield is to be 
in) made picked at both ends Cotherwife in the 
iat §| forementioned way, the lower end only is 
} made picked) and the four lips are to be lift- 

§ ed up for the letting in the Shield. Others cut 

p the Bark clean out in an oblong fquare,& cut- 
} ting the fhield exaétly in the fame dimenfions 
) & figure,apply it to the disbarked place in the 

} ftock.Others cut their fhield in the mentioned 
§ figure, but take not off all the Bark anfwering 
| the oblong {quare fhield, but leave the lower 
| part onthe ftock, under which they put the 
a end of the fhield, & bind it down there- 
| on. Other varieties there may be, and are ufed, 
f {ome more of which are delineated in the an- 

i nexed Figures: To takeoff the Bud clean 
| from the Cyon, the beft way is, to draw 
P the lines of your Shield through the Bark 

| with your Knife, and to take off the reft of 
ge: | the Bark thereabouts, leaving only the inten- 

_§ ded Shield thereon. i 
| Having fo far prepared your Bud before fo 0.97 
.§ you take it off, remember to open the bark of 4. 5»* 
| the Stock, for otherwife the fhield will take~ 
. | hurt by the Air, which muft be placed upon 
F) the Stock with all fpeed, and bound with 

) fomething that may be of a yielding nature. 
|) The beft way of taking off Buds, is with i 
yl Quill 
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Quill which is cut like a fcoop, the one half, 
or two thirds, taken away for about an inch in 
leneth at the end: In taking the Bud off, be 
{are not to leave the Root behind; And for 
bindings, wfe any fort of foft Ruthes that will 
hold tying, long flipes of Linnen or Yarn) 
(_i prefer fuch binding as need not be taken 
off till expect the {pringing of the Bud, for 
there ig much peril in premature loofing the 
bonds, yet ’tis neceffary to unbinde whenfloe- 
au ver the Stock {wells about the place of Ino- 
a culation. The time of Inoculating is, from 
| the firft time you can get itrong Buds that 
will come off after the frofts are gone in the 
OF) af: &Spring, till fuch time as that the Buds then 
ae implanted may be faft cemented before Frofts 
oe of return in the Winter. You may Inoculate 
ee with the laft years Buds, which are ftrong 
commonly, and fit to be put nat Eaiter.) 
Other Rules for Inoculation are, That the 
Cyon from whence you take: the Bud be not 
weak, for then the fhield will be fo too, and 


is a great reafon why the double yellow Pro- 
-yence Rofeis fo hardly propagated "by this 


means; other Roies, as the Rofa Mundi, Vel- 
vet, Marble, and Apples, Aprecotes, and the 
like, very eafily ; te is alfo ‘required that the 
Bud be fidt fprung out before it be taken off. 


lag/ og Ifyou carry Bud 
Wit’ © the'Sun, but cut off the leaves, of fome part 


Mivoe + of them, and wrap them up in wet Mofs or 
bia | frefh. 
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It #ifrefh leaves, to keep them cool.) 

ing) if the Bud take, inthe March after cut off 
be Ball chat groweth above it, ftripping away ail 
pgithe Buds that come forth elfewhere, or at 
il the leaft all fave one : fome conceive one ne- 
) Hceffary for the drawing up the fap. 


af) (Choofe ftrong Buds for Inoculation, and fylertebe 
» Mitrong Cyons for grafting, and put-them al~obfare™ 


jeg Wwayes on a fmooth place of the ftock.) 

ef) Any thing may be propagated by Inocula- 
of tion, unlefs the flendernefs and weaknefs of 
mi the Shield hinder, that can be by grafting. 
Apples aud Pears, though feldome Inocula- 
| ted, certainly take. I have fometimes ufed to 
| cut off the fhield with a fharp knife flat, with 
part of the wood thereto adjoyning, and put 
Pitinfo; But this way, though many take, e- 
i fpecially in Apples, yet the ordinary way 
feems better and more certain. Some take off 
ee Shields without a Quill, flipping them off 
wit with their fingers ; but this is the ready way 
ul to leave the root of the Bud behinde on the 


f likewife with the fame you may take off the 
u | bud truly to fit the fame place again in the 
nf | flock, Sir H. P. p. 1139 


Num. 5. 
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Num. 5. Kirchers Experiments conceraing 
Injitions examined. 


| Kircher, a Learned man, I may call him the | 
I) neey Pliny of his time, after he had reproved the 
cus conf faltities in Wecker, Alexims, and Porta, who had 

afferted a change of colours and rare variety © 
of flowers, by iteeping thofe roots in Juices 

whofe colours were defired, feems to meas 

much to be blamed, in that he writes fo 
confidently of things which are fo much like 

Paradoxes, & equally gainfaid by experience. 

tie fays, that he doubts not, but has from 

experience thefe eifedts ; Thata white Rofe, 

grafted upon ared, will bring that Rofa- 

Mundi, or a Flower beth red and white This 

T have often prov’d falfe by mineown tryal : 

That aGelfimine grafted on a Broom, will 

bring yellow flowers like thofe of the Broom; 

That | tryed, and could not make to grow,fo 

far it was from bearing any Flowers, v.K:rcher: 

ars Magn. p.13.¢c.6. But that Jafmine upon 

Jafmine will grow and thrive, my own and 

others experience can attelt. 

The {ame Docor. in another Book of his, 
Te Magnete, where he has many good Expe- 
riments about that Stone, yet as to his | 
quropmayririsuG-s either he is. out, or there is 
greater difference betwixt the Country where 
Retryed his Experiments, and England, then l 
can imagine; I have tryed Mulberies on 

Beech, 
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Beech, Quinces, Apples, Péars, Elms, Pop- 
lars, and by grafting they would not take, 
yet he affirms they take eafily ; and more,that 
Mulberies are by conjunéion with white 
Poplars, made to be ofa white kind, and bear 
white Mulberies ; That Pears being grafted 
ona Mulbery,bring a red coloured Pear, fuch 
I fuppote as that which we call thé Bloody 
Pear, and that a Peach being Inoculated on it, 
it fends forth a bloody Peach, are his affer- 
tions, which conjunctions I fee will not with 
us take, but if they would, I could promife 
my felf no greater alteration of colour there- 
by, then I find in the flowers of Rofes,which 
have tryed in very many different forts, and 
experienc’d to follow the Cyon without any 
participation of colour from the ftock. | 
(I having heard the fame relation made of ox 
changing the colours of Tulips, by Artificial 
grafting the Bulbs of the white and red, and 


)| other colours, by proportionable indent= 


ment in each Bulb, tryed ir this year in di- 
vers Roots, and made the Infitions, and put 


i} together the parts as artificially as I could, 
) accorcing to the rules here given; ‘but the 
sf) Event is, that the Bulbs come not up at all, 


but die upon the operation. } 
But I do more wonder that tke Curiofity 


I] Of the learned Gaffendus fhould not have found 
}| out and reje&ed the vulgar Errour, namely, 
i} that Plums, and other Fruits, may be be made 
) to purge, ifthe place of the Infition, Caz.) 
| K 


where 
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where the graff or Cyon is pack’t on,be bored, 
‘and the juice of Scammony, Golocynthis, or Hel- 
lebore, be fhut and peg’d in the hole, and that 
by the fame method any fort of fruit may be 
made Narcotique. perfumed, or indued by a 
juice proper for the purpofe with any fort of © 
qualities. V.Gaffendum Capite de Facultatibus | 
Plantarum. But mutt do him this right, that: 
he mentions thefe effects , rather trom the 
Reports of others, then from his own Expe- 
riments. 


Num. 6. The manner of growing by Grafts. 
foo tyly At IS prov’d by Experience, that there is €- 
very year anew Coat of Wood made to every 
© thriving Tree, by appofition of fap hardned 
ion Od thin Board (as I may call it) infomuch 
Ir (estate Thave known divers Woodmen , that 
would boldly affert the determinate number 
of years, that any Oke, of other Wood, has | 
thrived in, by the number of thofe feveral © 
diftin& Rings of Wood that are to be_coun- 
ted from the middle or Center of the Tree, to | 
the outhde of it, it being credited, and that | 
Tthink with reafon, char.every one of thefe | 
Rings arofe from theappofed and hardned fap § 
of every feveral year. | 
Now in crafting upon a firm ftock, it | 
comes to af that the fap of the ftock is p>. | 
pofed to the body of the Cyon, and fo inclo- | 
feth the Cyon with the laft coat of the whole § 

| Trees | 
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Tree, that there is, as it were, one and the 
fame paft of new Wood, that doth clofely en- 
eompafs the whole, both Stock and Cyon,; 
which when hardned, grows to be {ftrong,and 
of the fame ufe that {plinters are to a broken 
Bone; and Gardiners wifely provide for the 
ftrengthning of the compagination of the 
Cyon and Stock, until this fap be incrufted 
to ahardnefS ; when the firft year of their 
gratting, they do not only bind up the Cyon 
to the Stock, but ufe {plinters of old Wood, 
that neither the winde, or other accidents, 
may diflocate what with Art is joyned toge= 
ther. (This firft, for the manner of conjun- A 
ction ahd faltning of the Woods: Nor dol? ¢é¢ | 
| make any difference between Grafting and In-g., ¢, 45a ¢ed 
| eculation, becaufe I am perfwaded, that as5..a(ed | 
there is inevery Seed an a¢tua! Plant, fo therey/ad oe 
is in every Bud an a@ual Bough, and that avec 0a | 
| aCyon and a Bud differ but as a greater and Cougs | 
| leffer ct) 
| _ But how the fap of the Stock (fuppofe a, , 
White Thorn) can ferve to make the Wood,’ ”’ 
| Bark, Leaves, and fruit of its Cyon, fuppofe} -te-*« 
| a Pear, is a difficult queftion: For grant vier i 
there be an elective attraction of fap from the {-~ 4 4 
earth; yet how fhall a white Thorn chooles-/t°" 
that which is fit fora Pear? My thoughts are, 
it}, that for thofe who maintain ele@ion of fimi- 
lar parts, it were belt to fuppofea great like- 
nefs in all Grafts and Stocks, as to their in- 
) Ward nature and parts, ‘though not outward 
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figurations and. there being this likenefs m 
the fubftance, it will not be hard. to con- 
clude, that the Cyon, by altering the pofition 
of the fame fubftantial parts, May make to the 
fight, fmell, touch, talte, a thing of another 
fafhion.) 


For thofe qualities that afre& the fentes 
vary often in one and the fame thing :. The 
Apple inthe beginning that Is without fmell, 
of fowr tafte, green colour shard to the couch, 
fhall inin-a little {pace be fragrant fo the 
Nofe, fweet to the Palat, of agolaen or 
ruddy colour, and foft to the feeling + Andin 
4 thoufand. inftances ’tis found, that feveral 
pofitures, of the fame parts, fhall produce 


feveral oppofite colours » and other fen-- | 
fible appearances in the fame things There | 
m6 As NO inherent colour, either in the mfufion | 
9) | Galle” of Galls or Vitrio!) (though limpid they are § 
Rhy ( Lmact fo dark or deep, as to come near the | 
7s, blacknels of Inck) which notwithftanding , | 


ae Aud 


being mixt, they produce.) Two other Infufie | 
ons of like colour, would not upon mixture § 
arife to {uch an effect, becaute not able to dif- | 
pofe each others particles into fuch pofitures. | 
Spirit of Vitriol, though without colour,dif- 
pofes the parts of this Inck fo. as to deftroy | 
the blacknefs; Oy! of ‘Tartar reftores both | 
pofition of parts, and priftine colour, and | 
that it arifes from different pofitures; may be. 
argued, becaufe there 15 a vifible motion ftri-~ /@ 


ving, | 
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ving, and local mutation in them,before thefe 
laft effe@s are produced ; and its plain, that 
when the Inck, by reafon of the {pirit of Vi- 
triol, difappeared,yet all the parts were there, 
for elfe it will not be imaginable how a lim- 
pid Liquor, as Oy! of Tartar, fhould reduce 
the colours : which it does not by it felf ge- 
nerate, as it is plain, becaufe reftoring Letters 
written With Inck, and taken off with Spirit 
of Vitriol, it makes no blacknefs on the Pa- 
per, fave only upon the lines of the Letters : 
Thefe two limpid Liquors likewile, being 
put together, turn into a good confiftence 
and milky colour. 

But he that defires more inftances of this 
kind and matter, that, according to this Do- 
étrine,may much help the Theory of colotirs, ’ 
and particularly the force both of Sulphurous 
and Volatile, as likewifeof Alkalizat and acid 
falts, and in what particulars Colours likely 
depend not in their caufation from any falt at 
all, may beg his information from that roble 
Perfon,in order to whofe command(for ail his 
intimations to me are fuch) | am now writ- 
ing, who has fome while fince honoured me 
with the fight of his Papers concerning this 
Subieé&t, containing many excellent Experi- 
ments made by his Honour for the elucidati- 
en'of this Dodtrine; or otherwife, for the 
prefent, may fee very good inftances hereof 
in DoGor Wills his Treatife De Ferment, c.11- 
|-Andtruly, if Taftes, Colours, Smells, were 
K 3 * not 


same \ 
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not eafily alterable, 1t would not be that we 
fhould from the feed of the fame Plant attain 
to fuch change and variety of Flowers and 
Fruits as are mentioned above, nor of Flow- 
ers trom the fame off-fet. . 
But if thers be fuppofed in the world, and 
all feveral Bodies, but one Element or mate- 


ria! Principle, from which, by Natures unde- 
feryed Wifdom, in appointing it Into feveral 
motions and chinges of fituation, and giving 
different Meafures and Figurations to its 
fmalleft Particles, there arife all the varieties 
in the world; then there will be no difficulty, 
how the fame fort of matter fhould give fub- 
france both to the Stock and Gratf, though 
Plants of different nature, and bearing diffe- 
rent Boughs, Leaves, Fruits, Seeds, each from 
other ; for if from any matter, any thing may 
be made without difference, then particularly 
rhe wildeft {tock may afford Elements fit to 
nourifh the boughs of any Plant, of how gen- 
tle and noble nature foever. 
/ But laftly,[fall thefe Cunfiderations be too 
«_rroublefome, I can help a lazy Naturalift to 
anadmirable expedient for the refulvmg this 
appearancesiet him be content to believe,that 
when the Sap, gathered in the root, comes to 
the place of conjuncture, it is there fore’d to 
undergoe a total corruption, and lapfe into 
the bedof its firft matter, from whence, by 
i anew generation, there arifes a new fap, be- 
Me) roi. Bot in the Tree by a fpecifick faculty, which 
i Pa gees f m 
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ina Pear-graff may be call’d.a Pear-fap-making 
power, and fo invall thereft : And for the com- 


‘mendation of this lait way of Refolution, | 


muft exprefS this is its excellency, that it is 
equally ia wae to all things in the world, 
each thing being made (and the caufeas eafily 
believed) by fome fuch thing-making power. ) 

(Or it might not be amifs to entitle Diva 
Colchodea, the grand-general- form-making-in- 
telligence, to the production of all thefe ef- 
feéts, and in Romantick guife, ‘to place her, 
as it Were, in anon-erring chair, fitting in the 
very place of conjundure of Cyon and Stock, 
and working by wayes and arts belonging to 
her own Trade (and therefore, as her proper 
myfteries, not to be revealed) to the forming 
in moft occult and admirable manner of the 
appearing effect.) 


Num. 7. The Conclufion of this Difcourfe concer- 
ning the five ufual wayes of propagation of Ve- 
getables. Queltion: Whether befides thefe five 
ordinary wayes, there is yet found out any other 
certain way for the propagation or raifing of any 
of thei. 


And now after my rude and plain way, I 
have given you the Hiftory of the five ordi- 
nary wayes of Propagation of Vegetables. 
The firft:and moft according to Nature,being 
that which is done by feed: The fecond by 
Natural Off-fets. The three laft, namely the 
K 4 Pro- 
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Propagation by Stems or Cuttings; by Lay- 
ing, and by Infitions, are the more artificial, 
though Nature gave hints of thefe alfo; 
which by the Induftry of the laborious Sons 
of the firft Husbandman, and Gardiner ( the 
firft. Man Adam) have been at this day thts 
far tmproved. What other wayes may here- 
after be difcovered, and particularly what 
this inquifitive Age may find belongs rather , 
to the Aftrologer then to the Hiftorian, but 
this I conceive that the confideration of Ve- 
getable matter ought not to be laid afide as 
incapable of further Improvement. Bs: 
As to that queftion, whether thefe are all § 
the wayes of Propagation that may be relyed 
on as real, and without Impofture, or whe- 
ther thefe is no way out of the Afhes or Salts, 
or other Parts or Principles of Vegetable | 
bodies to produce them otherwife then hath J} it 
been fpokena Imuft anfwer with fome Cau § tl 
H tion, Firft that Nature hath private ways of | 
WP y.ctgreher own to raife divers forts of Plants with- | 
bid... (es out formed feed or off-fet, or the Artifts help @ 
le in the wayes newly mentioned. So when | 
ftones are digsed out of a deep Quarry, and | 
Wells are, walled with- them, there groweth | 
from thofe walls Liverwort, and fome forts | 
f Adiantum, and fometimes Umbilicus Ve- | 
eris, and Mofs, and othier Plants which can- 
not be fuppofed to arif from feed.) And fo | 
| kewite' when grounds, after long Tillage, | 
‘Tun a@iin ‘to Ferne or Furze, or Heath or.) 
; 3 Buthes, 
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Bufhes, or Broom or Thiftles, or the like 1-4 
Plants, it frequently happens that the Produ- i 
ction of thefe Plants can hardly beafcribed 
to the ufual wayes of Propagation. And 
therefore in all thefe cafes, we that know ne. 
better, have {till recourfe to feminal Particles 
latent in the Earth, even trom the Creation. 
For as Lhave before difcoufed, It is not.im- 
probable that God at the firft made the Seeds 
of all things in the firft Matter. But our 
queftion runs not concerning Propagation 
purely Natural, but concerning that. which 
is artificial or mixt.) 

Imperfeét Plants poffibly may be contented 
with other eafier means. . It is experienc’d.., , 
that. if the water wherein Mufhrooms have 
been fteeped or wafhed,be poured forth upon*(* 
an old hot bed, or if the broken parts ofe* 
Muthrooms be ftrowed thereon, that from 
thefé parts, as from a feed, there will fpeedi- 
ly arife ficre of Mufhrooms ; but it may be 
anfwered, either that thefe are imperfect 
Plants, or this way may be reduced to that 
which we call’d propagation by Cuttings. 
~The Learned Kircher indeed, amongft other 
his ftrange Relations, telleth us, that if we 
take an Herb, and thred it fmall, or reduce it 
into Afhes, thefe Afhes being fowed, there 
will {pring thence herbs of the fame Species 
with thofe whence Afhes were made: I can’t 
with good manners to fo great aVertuofo,tell 
niy Reader how little I dare believe Hie oa 
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| -t 
| Gense,fome other of his Reports. For were this 


true, it were an ill Cuitome of our Gardiners 


and good Houfewives, that mingle great 


ftore of their ordinary afhes, all made of in- 
cinerated Vegetables , with a little of their 


- Garden-feeds to make them go the further, 


caceet 


and prevent too great athicknefs in the Plants 
they fow. It were well indeed, if by fuch 
mixture they could have a Grove of Okes 
from Oke Afhes mixt with their feed {prung 
up ina field of Turneps, or it from the Athes 
of Straw they could have acropof Corn, it 
were furely a confiderable advantage.) | 

It is unqueftionable, that in the Afhes of 
every Vegetable lyeth the fixed Salt. And this 
Salt is avery confiderable conftituent part, 
and very apt to fhuit into form, and to givea 
confiftence or folidity to the body it confti- 
tutes. But that the Afhes alone fhould raife 
a Plant, is countenanc’d neither by Reafon, 
nor Experience. Sir Kevtelm Digby, giveth us 
this Experiment. Calcine, faith he, a good 
quantity of Nettles, Roots,Stalks,and leaves, 
andinaword, the whole Plant; makea Lye 
of the Afhes, and filtre the Lye to feparate the 
Salt from the Earth, fet this Lyea freezing 


until it be congealed, .and then inthe Ice of | 


this congealed Lye; there will be. an appear- 
ance of abundance of Nettles frozenin the 
Ice. Onely they will not be green but white, 
otherwife they will be as like a Naturall 
throng of Nettles as if they were Painted. 
Affoon 
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| Affoon as the water melts, all thefe Ideal 
_f fhapes will vanifh, and when congealed again, 
| will appear afrefth. So Sir Kenelm, as he giveth 
lus this report in his little peice concerning 
| the Vegetation of Plants. 


I had about a year a go avery good oppor- 


) tunity of trying this Experiment ; For being 
| to clear a ground for a Garden that had been 
| long over-run with Nettles, [wanted not a 
| good quantity of the Materials, which having 
| calcined and boyl’d into a ftrong Lye, and 


filtrated it according to Art, the fuccefs was 


| thus, as it ftands in my Diary for Fan.3.1668. 
| Upon the firft Congelation of the Lye, it was 
And this 
At part, F 


not unpleafant to fee the variety of Figurcs 
ftruck, fome there were like harps, others 
like dreffing Combs ; In fome places there 
feem d the appearance of ruin’d Piatza’s, and 
the Coins of large Windows. Fan. 4. Imade 
the Lye ftronger, aud then on the one fide, 
and end of that fide, or face of the Ice, there 
appear’d as it were a Grove of Trees lopt, or 
Chapiterlefs pillars, andon the other end of 
the fame fide of the Ice there feem'd to be a 
rude draught of nine or ten feathers, well and 


orderly plum’d, Then we took out the cake 


oflce, and turn’d it where there appear’d the 
in figure of a Battel limn’d, with the Images 
fmall: And in fome parts,the Salt in the Lye 
had fhot into ftrait lines, five or fix of which 
together, in divers parts, reprefented a Fe- 
{toon or Truncheon. Of thefe there were 

many, 
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“many, In fome places they fhot crofs with In- 
terftices of plain Ice, which we could Phancy 
like nothing more then quarters of Wain- 


{cote. | 
In the next freezing there were fcarce any 


figures ftruck at all , nor in the next follow- | 


ing, for the Lye by fome contingency was 


grown confufed and thick. That Lye there- 


fore being afterwards filtrated, yet there ap- 
peared no Figures on the outfide, but turning 
the Cake, we found, as it were, little thickets 
of Firre-trees in divers places. | 
Upon other Congelations afterward, we 
fometimes thought we faw fomewhat like the 
forts of Maidenhair, infomuch that at laft it 
became moft to our Admiration, thatin fo 
much Variety as we had feen, we could not 
hancy out one formed Nettle. 
4,3 Mr. Boyle in his ETay of Unfacteeding Ex- 
104M eriments, reckons thofe of this Nature de- 
fervedly among his contingent ones, where 
he relates ofhimfelf, that having fet in Snow 
and Salt a fine green folution of good Ver- 
digreafe to freez, (which Verdigreafe con- 
taineth much of the Saline part of the Grapes 
coagulated upon the Copper by them corro- 
ded) he obtained an Ice of the fame colour, 
wherein appeared diverfe little figures, which 
were indeed {0 like to Vines, that he was 
fomewhat furprifed at the Experiment... And 
which incréafed his wonder, Another part 
of the fame folution being frozen in ae 
| Vial, 
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Vial, by the bare cold of the Air, afforded an 
Ice angularly figured, not at all like that 
made by the application of Snow and Salt. 
And finally, having for tryals fake fuffered 


of it felf; and having then frozen the liquor 
4 fecond time in the fame Vial, and after the 
manner as formerly, he did not difcern in the 
fecond Ice any thing like-that which he ad- 


mired in the firft.) 
( It is more highly Magical that Sir Kenelm 


reports concerning a Polonian Door, who fetenras- 


fhewed Quercetan, Phyfitian to King Henry, . /,,- 
the Fourth, a dozen Glaffes (ealed Hermeti- — 
cally, in each of which there was a different 
Plant, viz. a Rofe inone,a Tulip in another, ’¢, 
a Gilliflower in athird, and fo in the reft. 
When thefe Glaffes were offered to the firit 
view, there was nothing in them but a heap 
of Afhes in the bottome to be feen. But af- 
foon as he had held a gentle heat under any 
of them, prefently there arofe out of the 
Afhes the Idea of afiower, (v°%.) the flower 
and the ftalk of that Plant of which chofe 

- Afhes were made: And it would fhuit up,and 
{pread it felf abroad to the juft heighe and 
_dimenfions of fuch a flower, and had acolour 
and fhape anfweralale. But when ever the heat 
was drawn from it, as the Glafs, and the en- 
clofed Air,and the Matter grew cold.fo would 
the flower fink by little and little, till at 


Jength it buried it felfin the Afhes.\ And this 
it 
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it would do as often as you expofed it to Mo- 
derate heat, and withdrew it thence; and 
Kirker, as Sir Kenein reports, told him that he 
alfo liad been an Eye witnefS of this Experi- 
ment. 

But however, this is but a way to raife the 
Idea of a Plant, and not the Plant it felf: And 
if any fuch way there be, Itis yet heldin Ro- 
fycrucian darknefs. And therefore we that 
are not raifed above the vulgar Phyfiology, 
are Willing to think that what in thefe cafes 


appear’d, was neither Plant, nor the Idea of a 


Plant, but only the Phanfy of fuch Idea. ) 
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A Tranfstton leading toa confrderation of 


the wayes of Improvement of Plants 
raifed to Humane ufe, Of Setteng or 
Tran{ planting, the Seafons and other 
Circumftances to be obferv'din thefe 


Operations, 


cerning the Wayes that Nature and 
Art hath taught us to produce Vege- 
tables, as the next Care is inthe Planter, fo 
our next confideration muft be how he doth 
preferve them, and contrive them, that they 
may continue, and be improv’d to human ufe. 


H Aving now finifhed our Difcourfe cons 


| We muft learn what hath been found out. 


Firft as to Tranfplantation, then to fuccor 
them being Tranfplanted from all Accidents, 


Nec minor eff virtus quam quarere parta tueri, 


Nor is’t lefs skill or praife, 
Thus to preferve, then "syas to raife. 


And 
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And laftly,.to meliorate and Improve: But 
whatfoever the Art is, I fhafl not be nigardly 


remember are thefe. 

{.«Firft all Trees and Shrubs of woody fub- 
_j(natdtance, that have Bodies able to endure the 
om ws », cold, are beit Tran{planted before the Win- 
my) -*"* ter, as foonas the leaves begin to fall by rea- 
i fon of the approach of the Hibernal Cold. 
It is Jately, experienced, that, a quickfet of 
White-thorn, or any other forts,Apple-trees, 
or other Orchard Trees, being Planted before 
the Winter, ‘far outgrow others of the fame 
kinds that are Planted in the Spring. Nay, 
even Artichokes, and Afparagus, that. are 
tender Plants, and unable to endure great 
Colds, yet do exceeding well, being Planted 
at this Seafon, if they be fet in arich warm 
Mould, aud well defended in the enfuing 

Winter from the violence of the Frofts). 
P) 4 4-7, JosArtichokes are with. us commonly fet at 
Dy dir'+*? shove an Ell diftance, and thereby in the Win- 
| ter atrench being made between the Rowes, 
the Mould is. ufually caft up on Rudes over 
the Rows for the defence of the Roots, toge- 
ther with a good quantity of green Horfe- 
dung mixed with the mould which doth both 
ferve to enrich the ground, and to keep the 


Us A BA 


| fo ranck as to. cover the {pace between the 
Rows, then in the Summer, Coleflowers, or 
other Garden-ftuff; is commonly fet in the 
Diftances. 
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Lime for replanting all Bulbous rabis; Hs 
| Diftances.. For Herbs, .and: choice ‘Plants, 
efpecially thofe that are fet without Roots, 
it is moft fit and ufual that they befet. in the 
Spring, as Hyfope, Time,Savory, Marjerome, 
| Wall-tlowers , Pincks , Gilly-flowers:,:/and 
| Carnations, with this Caution; That byshow 
| muchmore tender each Plant is, in regard of 
- | cold, the later it requires to be fet, and inthe 
warmer place.) Koto 
For all. Bulbous and Tuberous rooted 


‘| Plants, it is accounted the beft way for their 


| prefervation and improvement, that they be 
taken up every year out of the grounds: The 
| Univerfal and Catholick order of all Bulbous 
Plants, fays Laurembeygius, is, that about St. 
|| James tide, they be taken out cf the ground, 


ited | and put ina’ place cold and dry, of a free air, 


——— 


/not in the Sun, nor covered with Sand or 
Earth, oracceffible to Mice; let them abide 
fo a Month, or thereabouts, then fet them a- 
gain, when'’they are taken'up, cut off the Fi- 
bres that grow from under the head: nof 


owes, | Heed any thus take them up every year (unlefs 


= 


it be for the tranfplantation of the off-fets) 
-| by which forbearance, the ftock of Tulips is 
‘| very much increafed. Ferrarius more parti- 
i | ularly forbids the abiding of Anemones:in 


¢ | the Earth all the Summer, as being found pre- 


judicial to them by his experience. But Fri- 
tellaries, and,Peonies, and the Crown Impe- 
| rial, he will not have removed. from their 
| Beds, unlefs\into.a Cellar, in a pot of Earth. 

} js Nor 


firft, generally 


he ftalk and leaf | fist 


tis the beft fea- 


fon to take them up them out of | ato! 


the ground longer t 
Chriftmafs, or after; as this year, 


London, my beft Tulips, Anemones, and Ra- |! 


nunculus’s, were in the Houfe till the begin- 


ning of February, and yet did well encugh:— 


But-commonly we re-plant them about Mi- 


chaelmafs, or there abouts: fome great Flo- | 
rifts keep them out of the ground no longer | 
thantill they grow dry 3 fome re-plant them | 
in Fume, fome in Fuly or Augujt; fome take” 


not up their Ranunculus Roots atall. Thofe 


Gardiners, whofe Beds are apt to be over=_ 
flowed or foaked with cold water in the Wi1n- | 
ter, (as divers Gardens about Weftmintter are) | 


the later they fet, I believe their Bulbous and 
Tuberous Roots will prove the better. 


We here generally remove F ritellaries,Col- | 


chcium, or the Medow-Saffrons, all forts of 
good Crocus’s 3 Tulips, the bulbous flowers | 
delis, the Gladioli, or Corn-flags, the Orni- | 
thopalum, or Star of Bethlem ; and all. Ane- 

monies, and the forts of Radix Cava, and| 
generally all Plants that loofe their fibres, af=. 
foonas the ftalk is dry, are bettered by taking) 
up; ‘and therefore we may add'to the former 


° 


the Lemoia Bulbofa, and Aconitum Hiemale, 
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and fome other:Plants as capable of this Huf- 
bandry, though the hardinefs of thefe Plants 
may excufe the Gardiner from his pains. Be- 
fides the Peonies, and Crowns Imperial, men- 
tioned by Ferrarius, divers forts of Narciffus’s, 
and of the Pfeudonarcilli, the Martagons, the 
Hiacints, and the Ciclamen’s, and all others 
that hold their fibres, will not endure long 
out of the ground, and therefore the off-fets 


being taken off:are quickly to be re-planted. 


Num. 1. How the Gardiner contriveth the 
fetting of his Plants, and furmfbing of bis 
Garden, fo a5 to preferve a continued Beau~ 
tie in hte Garden for every Month in the 
Year. 


Ir is not the leaft Glory of aGarden of ; 
Pleafure to be ftored with variety of flowers, 


as to prefent fomewhat of Beauty for every 
Month inthe year. To obtain this, the rea- 
dieft and moft natural way is, to makeacol- 
Jeé&tion of fuch Flowers as will be in a@ual 


| Flowring of their own Nature every Month 


inthe Yeir: For there are fome flowers as 
natural to December, as others are to May, or 
Fune, or Fuly. | 

In January, if the Frofts be not extream, 
you may have flowers of thefe Plants, The 
Chriftmas flower, or the Helleborus Niger 
verus, Winter Wolves-bane, or Aconitam 


L2 Hyemale, 
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Hyemale, Hepatica , or Noble Liver-wort 
blew andred, and of Shrubs Laurus Tinus, 
or wild Bay-tree, and Mefereon, of the dwarf 
Bay- : 
In February Hepatica’s, as alfo divers forts 
of Crocus or Saffron flowers will appear , 
the little early Summer Fool, or Leucoium 
bulbofum, and towards the latter end there- 
of the Vernal Colchicum, the Dogs-tooth 
Violet, or Dens Caninus, and fome Anemo- 
nes both fingle and double, which in fome 


laces will ower all the Winter long. 
In March more.varieties > for befides that it 


Month, it will yield you both the double 
blew:Hepatica, and the white, and the blufh 
fingle: then alfo you {hall have divers other 
forts of Crocus or Saliron flowers, double 
yellow Datfodills, Oriental Jacinths, and o- 
- therss the Crown Imperial, divers forts of 


early: Fritillaria or checkerd Daffodil, and 


{forts of Anemones. 


of Tulipas, the earlier until the middle of the 


holdeth fome of the flowers of the former © 


early Tulipas, fome forts of French Cowilips, | 
both tawny, murry, yellow, and blufh, the. 


{ome other forts of early Daffodils, and many | 


In April-you may behold all forts of Auri- 
cula Urfi, or Bears-ears, many forts of Ane- @; 
mones, both fingle and double, both the forts § 


Month, and the later then beginning 5, which ! 
are of divers colours, that is to fay,white,red, § 


black, and yellow : Frittillaries, the Mufcari, 
or @ 
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or Musk-grape flower, both afh-colour and 
yellow. Divers other forts of Jacinths and 
Daffodils, both fingle and double, the {maller 
forts of flower-deluces, the Velvet flower- 
deluce, and double Hony-fuckles, with di- 
vers others. 

In May are to be feen flowring Tulipas (at 
the beginning ) at the end the later fort: fome 
kinds of Daffodils, the Day Lillies, the great 
white Star-flower, the Flower-deluce of Con- 
ftantinople, or the morning Sable flower, the 
other forts of Flower-deluces ; fingle and 
double white Crow-foot, and fingleand dou- 
ble red Crow-foot, the glory of a Garden: 
the early red Martagon, the Perfian Lilly, the 
yellow Martagon, the Gladiolus or Corn- 
tiagge, both white, red, and blufh: the dou- 
ble yellow Rofe, and fome other Rofes. 

In Fune do flower the white and bluth Mar- 
tagon, the Martagon Imperial, the Mountain 
Lillies, and other forts of white and red. Lil- 
lies, the bulbous Flower-deluces’of .many 
forts, the red flower’d -Ladies-bower , the 
fingle and double purple flowerd Ladies- 
bower , the white Springa, or Pipe-tree, for 
the blew Pipe-tree flowereth earlier,the white 
and yellow Jafmin. 

In Fuly {ome of the Ladies-bower and jaf- 
mines, and befides doth glory in the female, 
Balfame-Apple, the Indian Creffes, or yellow 
Larks-fpurs, the Purple Flower-gentle, an 
the Rofe-Bay. 

L3 


50  Kalendarivm hortenfe Mima. 
In Auguft begin fome of the Atitumne bul- 
bous flowers to appear, as the white and 
purpleCo!chicum or Medow Saifron,the Pur. 
le Mountain Crocus, or Saffron fiower, the 
little Autumn Leucoium, and Autamne Ja- 
cinth, the Italian Starwert, called of fome the 
Purple Marigold, the Metvaile of Peru, or 
ofthe world, the flower of the Sun, the great 
blew Bell-flower, the great double French- 
Marigold. | 
In September fouritheth the flower of the 
Sun, the Mervaile of the World, the Purple- 
Marigold, and blew Bell-flower {poken of 
before, and likewife the other forts of Mea- 
dow Saffron, and the double kind likewife, 
the Silver Crocus, the Autumn yellow Datfo- 
dil; Cyclamen alfo of Sowbread fhew their 
flowers in the end of this menth. 
Ofioler alfo will thew the flowers of Cycla- 
men, and fome of the meadow Satfrons. | 
Tn November as alfo (ametimes in the month 


before, the party coloured Meadow Saffron | 


may be feen, that will longeft hold hisflower, 
hecaufe it is the lateit thar theweth it felf, and 
rhe Ath coloured mountain Crocus. 

December allo will wot want the true black 
Hellebore or Chriftmats flower, and the glo- 


rious fhew of the Laurus Tinus,; of wi de | 


Bay-tree. 
T have contintied this note of the time of 


Flowring, though in fome particulars differ- 


ing from the times affign’d for flowring,both | 
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in Mr.Rea, & Mr.Evelings Kalendarium bortenfe, 
for generally I fee no reafon to alter it: Mr. 
Evelings are indeed more full, his defign being 
to extend his obfervation to all kind of flow- 
ring Plants, Mr. Parkinfon his only to thofe 
that are for Ornament, efteemed of in a lower 
Garden : fuch who defire further fatisfaction, 
and a more comprehenfive knowledge in: this 
particular, may have recourfe either to the 
excellent Kalender of Mr. Eveling, or to the 
writings of the experienc’d Mr. Rea. 

Some I confefs there are that value not 
much a Winter Garden, nor care that their 
flowers fhould come too early in the Spring, 
becaufe they dare not venture into their Gar- 
dens to take the pleafure of them before the 
weather be grown warmer. It is advifeable 
therefore for them to fet the motions of Na- 
ture alittle backwards, and not to replant 
their Anemones, Tulips, or other Plants that 
loofe their Fibres, and fo will endure out of 
the grounds too foon. 

The ordinary time to Plant Anemones, faith 
Mr. Parkinfox, is moft commonly in Auguft, 
which will bear Flowers, fome peradventure 
before Winter, but ufually in February,March, 
and April, few or none abiding until May: 
But if you will keep fome Roots out of the 
ground tneplanted till Febr. March, and Aprtl, 
and Plant fome at one time, and fome at ano- 
ther, you fhall have them bear Flowers accor~ 
ding to their Planting ; thofe that are plan- 

L 4 ted 
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ted in Febr: will flower about the middle, or 
end of May, and fo the reft. accordingly, and 
thus you have the pleafure of thefe Plants out 
of their Seafons, which is not permitted to 
be ewioyed by any other that I know, Nature 
not being fo prone to be furthered by ‘Art in 
other things as in this, yet regard is to be 
had, that inkeeping your. Anemonies out of 
the ground. for this.purpofe, you neither 
keep them too dry nor two moift, for {proute 
ing or rotting ; andin planting them, you fet 
them not in too apen a Sunny place, but 
where they may be fomewhat fhadowed. 

The foy! is alfo to be confidered wherein 
Tulips, Anemones, and thefe Bulbous and 
Tuberous roots are planted: A mixture of 
Sand and Cow-dung., rotted together for 
many years, is with us generally ufed,and freth 
earth muft alwayes be added to the bed when 
therootsare replanted. Experimento d‘dicimus, 
(ith Ferrariu, lib. 3. cap. 7. in ed fimofd terra, 
que fuperiore anno in Anemonarum alitura fervidi- 
ovis pinguedinis uber minnibil emunxerit, Julipas 
mirifice adolefcere ac magnifice effovefcere. Quix 
& an eniffimi flores bi maxime letantur alunturque 
ad amenitatem- infolitam eo terre flore ac polline 
guem & declivo loco délabens aqua delibat ac devo- 
hutum in imd fitit. We have learn’t by Expe- 
rience, faith he, that Tulips do wonderfully 
flourifh and improve in that mould which the 
year before hath lof a little of its ttrength 
and fatnefs,by nourifhing a bed of Anemones, 

as 
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i as alfo in that fine earth which is carried 

down from fome fteep place,by a Land*flood: 

| But we hall {peak more of this hereafter, 

when we fhall {peak of Melioration, and Im- 

} provement by the different Minera of the 
| toyle.} 


Num. 2.. Of the fetting of Woods, Feuit- 


: ay 
trees, and Plants uncultivated. Veh 


f == Concerning Plants that are ordinarily fet 
f abroad, and are not cultivated in Gardens or 
Orchards, few obfervations can be made that 
are not very vulgar; It is greatly his intereft 
that minds the thriving of his Trees, that 
they be fet thar the Roots may run juft under 

| the Turé, in the furface of the Earth, the 
| higher the better, if they are kept moift at 
othe root-with wet ftraw, or the like, and de- 
fended from injuries the firft year. I have feen 
feme Plants fe buried in a depth of thick clay 
or gravel, that they could not fhoot for many 
years a fprig of a Span long, whereas others 
{et orderly in the fame place, did thrive abun- 
dantly: And thofe that think to amend the 
| matter by digging a hole a yard deep, or 
| more, and putting in the Tree with a little 
| good earth, do but cheat themfelves ; for the 
Tree would thrive as well upon a Stone-wall, 
that is wafhed with rain Water, as in thet 
holes when once the Root is come to the fides 
thereof: This I {peak generally, and Rf of 
uch 


# 
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fuch particular Trees as delight in a fingular 
minera of Earth. : 

Young and {fimall Plants that are fet ina 
light Earth muft be trod in, and clofe down 
to the Roots, leaft the froft fo rarifie the 
ground as to throw them up again out of the 
Earth. : 
¢(And for Orchards, it is a very neceflary re- 


/, Sor 7’. - : 
,or* guifite, that the Roots of Fruit-trees ftand 


above the Gravel, Clay, or Rock, ifany fuch 
be, provifion for which I have known made 
two wayes, the ufual and moft common is, 
to Plant with fuch Standards which have no 
down-right Roots, which may be gotten in 
any well ordered Nurferies, for in fuch, the 
Seedling Plants are taken up the fecond year, 
and the down-rightroots being cut off fhort, 
they are fet in beds for grafting, and by this 
means fhoot their Root rather in compafs, 
then dire@ly downwards. The fecond way is 
a more unufual experiment, (viz.) To fet the 
Fruit-tree on the top of the ground, without 
any hole dig’d, and to lay a load of fuch dire 
as is found in ftreets to the root, upon the 
Turf; yet fo, that the rain may abide, and 
not by reafon of the banck, run from the root 
of the new fet Fruit-tree. 9 
pi.g\There is a pretty way of Bancking Trees 
Fat ferveth as well for nourifhment as Fence, 


Wyet47" fer down by Mr. Eveling, Pomona. cap.7. Set, 


“4faith he, your Tree onthe green fwarth, or 
five or fix inches under it, if the ground be 
heathy, 
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heathy, ifmeift, and weeping half above it, 
then cut a trench round the tree two foot or 
more from it: then lay feveral rancks of 
turfs upon the inner fide of the trench toward 
the Plant, leaning towards the treeafter the 
manner of a Piramide, fill up the {pace with- 
in the turfs, with turfs cut out of the trench; 
{o raife up the bank near ayard high, at the 
point it need not be above 2 foot or 18 inches 
Diameter, where you may leave your earth in 
the form of a difh to retain the earth, and up- 
onthe top prick fome {mall Bryars for an ad- 
ditional defence. I have known in a dry year 
when Plants thus planted grew and fhoe well, 
when others planted the ordinary way, all 
perifhed with the drynefs of the weather. ) 
For Wall-trees, it is convenient the Roots 
be fer at fuch a diftance from the foundation 
ofthe Walls, that they may have room in the. 
Earth for their roots 3 a foot is a convenient 
fpace generally, for then the heads will with- 
out difficulty be drawn to the Wall, and the 
Roots not be prejudiced.) 


Thofe Wall-fruits that are fet abroad, asl og 


Vines, ec. being kent fhort in their Branches,’ 
and not fuffered to climb, become good bear-- 
ers, efpecially if they are fet near the refledti- 
onof the Gravel-walks,or upon other ground 
kept bare from Weeds. 

Divers perfons are very Nice in the placing 
any tree in the fame refpect to Heaven, I mean 
tothe Sun and Winds, that after the remova I 

Qu 
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of it to another place,it may have the fame fi- 
tuation it firft grew in. This-rule Sir Kenele 
Digby approves of, and gives this reafon of its 
neceffity. There is (fays he) a conftant per-- 
petual courfe of Atomes drawn by the Sun 
from the Poles to the Aéquator, and fuch 
things as lye in their channel, muft neceffari- 
ly be affeéted with their continually repeated 
ftrokes ; and that fide of them which is ex- 
pofed to their immediate blows, muft be moft % 
fenfible of them, on the other fide,- the Sun 
with his warm and moift regiment of Atomes 
will work contrariwife, one fide of the Plant 
will be clofe, hard, and heavy, and be rather 
- acute then perfedtly round, the other will be 
{pungy, tender, light, and dilated, having its 
figure enlarged beyond roundnefs, fo that 
(fays he) if you expofe the tender mellow 
South-fide of the Tree, to the fharp hard 
wedges of the Northern Air, they will fo 
cleave and batter it, that in afhort time it 
willexhale its fpirits anddie. The truth 1s, 
That ifthe Phenomenon were true,that thofe 
that kept Nurferies, and Tranfplant 5000 in 
a year without any obfervation of theNoreh or 
South, did find their Trees die thereupon, I 
fhould think the caufe fatisfactorily explain- 
ed. But they finding no fuch effec (perchance 
becaufe their grounds are under the wind) I 
muft Jeave every body to. their liberty to ob- 

ferve of neglect this Rule. 
For the Planting of Woods in general, for 
increafe 
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e 


increafe of under Wood, Mr. Blith’s way is 


ISH A. 
generally approved, to cait up double Dit- vai | 


ches, and Plant any forts of Woodin theform |, 
of a Quick-fet : Some fow feeds on the Banks We 
in orderly rows; and fet likewife on the top, 

as well as both fides of the Bank. The time is 
affoon as the Leaf is fallen, in any Weather or 
Seafon. The Plants ina more found ground, 

are Afh, Oak, Elm, Sycamore, Maples, Crabs, | 
Thorns ; ina more moift Ground, as a drain- 

ed Bog, Poplar,Willow, Sallow, Ofier, which 
grow by. Truncheons. In which watery foils, 

the way of raifing Ditches is moft neceflary : 

For neither Willow, Sallow, Ofer, nor any 
other Plant, will grow in a Bog, without 
foundnefS of ground. What Plants grow by 
cuttings, what by laying for the more ready 
thickning of Woeds, may be feen above in the 
proper Chapter.) 

‘ There is aftory freely defended and fte- 
Leics both in difcourfes Printed and {pe-<' 
ken, that the chips of Elm, being fowed, will | 
srow 3 but this is fomewhat like Kirchersex- / 
| periments. before mentioned, and not awhit*® 4" 
| moretrue; otherwife, to fow thofe Chips, 
| would be agood profitable and frugal way 
for thickning Woods. . The caufe of the 
Country-mans miftake (for I fuppofe not that 
this error arofe from: Philofophers) [imagine 
to be this’: At the felling of great Elms many 
chips muft needs be {cattered, and flie round, 
about the Tree, and be covered in the ne 

there- 
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thereabouts ; now the next. year, after the 
fall, there arife generally great numbers of 
Suckers from theroots of the old Tree,which 
roots muft emit all the fap they gather up in- 
to thefe Suckers, the great Trunck being re- 
moved. And thefe Suckers are eafily miftaken 
to avife from the chips, becaufe they alwayes 
come upon the felling of Elmes where chips 
are found, and grow at fuch diftance as chips 
are ordinarily {cattered. ) 


Num. 3. Whether any Vegetables may be fet 


fo as to grow in the Arr, 


There is a queftion now-adays frequently 
propofed, Whether there be more Soils then 
the ordinary Turf or furface of the Earth, 
tempered with fome water, foy! being meant 
for the ground, in which things may be fet 
to grow. © need not {peak much upon it, as 
ro Water, which by Experiments related in 
the Chapter ‘concerning Propagation by cut- 
eings, appears to have a property to/elicite 


Roots, and make them where they were not, 


and nourifh the Plants by them after they were 
made; to which Imuft adde this circumftance, 
not before mentioned, that Periwinckle, and 
divers others, continued their growth by this 


nourifhment alone, from year to year, not 


dying in the Winter: ' How long they might 
have continued, I can’t affert, for being ab- 
{ent this'Winter,and nq fires being kept sri 
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The water in the Glaffes, was fo rarified by 
the Froft, that the fides could not contain it, 
but were forced afunder thereby, and fo the 
Plants perifhed ; whereas otherwife, they be- 
ing fet ina Room over my laboratory, I que- 
ftion not, had many of them continued till 
now. 

Some put forward, that the Air might have 


| the faculty of nourifhing Vegetables afcribed 


to it: And no wondér when Paraceljus makes 
it afufficient nourifhment for men,and brings 
inftances for the proof of his affercion. Butl 
find, that Onyons, Tulips, and all Bulbous 
Roots, though they fhoot out a green leaf, 
yet do very much leffen in their weight. And 
it appears, that this growth is but the motion 
of the fame parts, or fome few of them, to 
fettle and gather in another place, and an- 
other order or fcituation in relation to each 
other ; for the Onion particularly hath the 
thicker coverings of the Bulb very much 
ftretched out, and each covering, as it increa- 
feth in length and breadth, by rifing into a 
leaf, fo the thicknefs, which was cgatdesble 

while it covered the Bulb only, decreafeth 
proportionably, and is fafhioned into a thin- 
ner, and more largely extended Veftment. 

I have hung up divers Sedwns, Orpines, T= 
thymalls, and other fuch Plants, which I ima~ 
gined mott likely to grow by the Air onely, 
and to encreafe and be augmented thereby, 
and found, that by all my endeavours, though 

the 


560 that hang growing in the Ar, 


the Plant: grew well, yet they alwayesoft 
weight, and never got the fourth part of a abe 
grain. 3 
_ (¢ Aloes likewife, though being hang’d up in 
9) the Air within cloath dipped in Sallat Oyl, it 
fends forth for many years new leaves, yet it 
alwayes grows lefs, and lefS in weight, till at } 
laft the oldeft leaves falling offjand new com- Of | 
ing up, It grows to nothing.) 0 
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Of the means for the Improvement and 
beft culture of Corn 5 Grafs, and 
other Vegetables belonging to Husban- 
dry ; and of the ways for removing 
the feveral annoyances that uft wall: ly 
binder [uch advantage, 


| Num. 1, Of the A niioyaices to Land, and the 


Impediments that ufuall) diftempe 1 tts to 
the difadvantage of the Husbandman, 


He Impediments that with us hinder 
the Husbandmen. from making the 


greateft advantage of their ground, 


areeither the diftempers ot ane oT ound | it felf, 


or fome evil accidents that occafionally hap- 
pen thereto, or to the Vegetables growing 
thereon. The diftempers are generally cau- 
fed, either by the abounding of water above 
all Petey. Principles, which caufes coldnefs,, 
and a Dropfical difpofition in the Earth 5 or 


| by the abounding of a dry Earth or Mineral, 
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and the want of moifture and faltnefs, and 
that Spirit which fhould-caufe that motion 
in the infenfible particles of the Earth, which 
is proper for the exciting the Seeds of all 
things, and fo ftirring the ground, that the 
feveral particles may be at liberty to enter the 
Bodies of Vegetables fit for them. The ac- 
cidents that are occafional come by blafting 
Winds, rapacious Fowls,Vermine,and Weeds, 
Fearn, Heath, Broom, and other unprofitable 
Vegetables; Of thefe, and the ufaal remedies 
againit them, fomewhat, and the beft that at 
the prefent occurs, I fhall fpeak in this Chap- 
ter. 


Num. 2. Of the Remedies proper to cure the ex- 
ceffive coldnefs and moisture in Lands, and the 
wayes of Improvement thereby, in Grounds fubjed 
tothefe diftempers, by dreining, Pigeons and 
Poultry dung, Urine, Soot, Afkes, Horfe aud 
Sheep-dung : of Ground cold and dry, and bow 
thefe'Soyls may be applyable thereto. 


‘Bogginefs and Obftrudtion of Springs more 
or le(s, is generally the caufe of the chill or 
coldnefs that fies upon Lands, and breeds the 
Ruth and other incommodities, and therefore 
the foundation of the cure, and improvement 
thereby , muft be to remove this internal 
caufe, by laying the ground dry, and dreining 
the Bog : In the relation of which operation, 


and many more of this Chapter, I fhalleafe t 
felf, 
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felf, by giving you Mr. Bliths obfervations 
and direétions thereabouts, who was both a 
Pradtifer himfelf,and queftionlefs a very faith- 
full and true Reporter of his experience. 

In cold, rufhy land, fays he, the moifture, 
or cold hungry water, is found between the 
firft and fecond {warth ofthe Lands and then 
oft-times you come immediately unto a little 
Gravel, or Stonynefs, in which this water ts , 
and fometimes below this, is an hungry Gra- 
vel, and many times this Gravel or Stonyne:s 
lieth lower: But in Boggy Land it ufually 
lieth deeper then in rufhy; but to the bottom, 
where the {pewing Spring lyeth,you muft go, 
and one {pades depth, or graft beneath, how 
deap foever itbe, if you will drain the Land 
to purpofe. | 

And for the matter or Bog-maker, That is 
moft eafily difcovered, for fometimes it lieth 
within two foot of the tup of the ground, 
and fometimes, and very ufually within three 
or Cur foot. Yet fome lie far deeper, fix, 
eight, or nine foot, and all thefe are feazable 
to be wrought,and the Bog to be difcovered; 


}- but until thou come paft the black Earth, or 


Turf, which ufually is two or three foor 
thick, unto another fort of Earth, and fome- 
times unto old wood and Trees, (I mean the 
proportion and form thereof, but the nature 
is turned as {oft and tender as the Earth it 
felf) which have lain there no man knows 
how long; and then to a white Earth many 

M2 times, 
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times, like Lime,which the Tanner and white 
Tawer takes aes their Lime-pits, and then 
toa Gravel or Sand where the water lieth, 
and then one Spades depth clearly under this, 
which is indeed nothing elfe but a Spring, 
that would fain burft forth at fome certaine 
place, which if it did clearly break out, and 
run quick and lively, as other Springs do, 
your Bog would die, but being held down by 
the power and weight of the Earth, that op- 
pofeth the Spring, which boils and works up 
into the Earth, as it were, blows it up,and fil- 
leth the earth with wind, as I may call it, and 
makes it {well and rife like a Puff-Ball, as 
feldom or never you fhall find any Bog, but 
it lyeth higher, and rifing from the adjacent 
Land to it, fo that I believe, could you pof- 
fibly light of the very place where the Spring 
naturally lyeth, you need but open that very 
place to your Quick-{pring, and give it a 
clear. vent, and certainly your Bog would 
decay ; by reafon whereof, it hath fo cor- 
rupted and fwoln the Earth, as a Dropfie doth 
Mans Body ; for if you obferve the mould, it 
is very light and hollow,and three foot fquare 
thereof, is not above the weight of one folid 
foot of natural Earth, Clay, or Land, where- 
by Iconceive, that how much foever this 
mould is.forced from the natural weight or 
hardnefs of folid Earth or Clay, fo much itis 
corrupted, fwoln, or increafed and blown up, 
-and fo much it muff be taken down, or let 
forth, 
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forth, before ever it be reduced 3 I therefore 
prefcribe this direction: Go to the bottome 
of the Bog, and there make a Trench inthe 
found ground, or elfe in {ome old Ditch, fo 
low as you verily conceive your felfaffuredly 
under the level of the Spring or {pewing wa- 
ter, and then carry up your Trench into your 
Bog ftraight through the middle of it, one 
foot under the Spring or {pewing water,upon 
your level, unlefs it rife higher; as many 
times the Water or Spring rifeth, as the Land 
rifeth, and fometimes lyeth very level unto 
the head of the Bog, unto which you muft 
carry your Drain, or within two or three 
yards of the very head of it, and then ftrike 
another Trench overthwart the very head 


both ways, from that middle Trench, as far as 


your Bog goeth, ‘all along to the very end of 
it, ftill continuing one foot at leaft under the 
fame, and poflibly this may work a ftrange 
change in the ground of it felf, without any 
more Trenching. 

Or thus you may work jt fomewhat a more 
certain way, but more chargeable, (viz.) after 


_ you have brought a Trench to the bottom of 


the Bog, then cut 2 good fubftantial Trench 
about the Bog, I mean, according to the form 
of your Bog, whether round, fquare, or long, 
or three or four yards within your Boggy 
ground ; for fo far, Ido verily believe, it will 
drain that which you leave without your 
Trench, at the depth aforefaid, that is under- 

M 3 neath 
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neath the Spring-water rounds; And whe 
you have fo done, make one work or two Juft 
overthwart it, upwards and downwards, all 
under the matter of the Bog, as is aforefaid, 
and in one years patience, through, Gods 
bleffing, expect your defired Iffue: And if it 
be in fuch a place as will occafion great dan- 
ger to your Cattle; then having wrought 
your works and drains as aforefaid, all upon 
itraight lines (by all means prevent as many | 
Angles, Crooks and Turnings, as is poffible, ’ | 
for thofe will occafion but ftoppages of the 
Water, and filling up of Trenches, and lofs of | 
ground, and much more trouble then other- 
wife.) Then you mutt take good green Fag- 
gots, Willow, Alder, Elm, or Thorn, and lay 
inthe bottom of your Works, then take your 
Turf you took up in the top of your Trench, 
and plant them thereupon with the Soard 
downward, and then fill up your works level 
again, until you come to the bottom or ne- 
ther end of your work, where your Trench is | 
fo fhallow, that it will,not endanger your | 
Cattle; or rather take great pibble Stones, 
or Flint Stones, and fo fillup the bottom of | 
your Trench, about fifteen Inches high, and 
take your Turf, and Plant it as aforefaid, be- 
mg cut very fic for your Trench, that it may 
lie clofe as it is laid down; and then having 
covered it all over with Earth, and: made it 
even as.the other ground, waitand expecta | 
wonderful ete, through the blefling of | 
. God 5 
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God; but if you may, without eminent dan- 
ger, leave your works open, that is molt cer- 


: tai ofall. : 


For other forts of cold land that are found, 
and not fpongy, or Dropfical, the wayes to 
make them ufetul to the Husbandman or Gra- 
zier, is to meliorate them by adding to the 
cold and moift fome ftore of the more hot 
and active Principles, fuch as abound in thofe 
bodies that are reckoned to have much {pirit 
or volatile falt in-them: fuch as are Hen- 
dung, Pidgeons-dung, Soot, and the like, to 
which Male-duft may be added, but-is then 
moft ufeful when impregnated with thefe 
Dungs. For there is fome of the {pirit of the 
fermented Barly inthe Malt-duft, with which 
the Earth fs difpefed to {uch a fermentation 
as is proper to make it fruitful in the procu- 
étion of Vegetables. Yet that fpirit is fo fub- 
tile, that in adry time it foon exhales, and 
therefore in adry year worketh not fo great 
an Improvement as in awet one: For this 
Malt-duft our Husbandmen give twelve 
pence the Bufhel, which they generally,where 
they have the conveniency, {pread in a Dove- 
houfe (elfe ina Hen-houfe well ftored) that 
the Pidgeons may pick it, and further enliven 
it with their heat and vertue of their dung 
before they fow it: For all thefe powerful 
Medicines are to be beftowed in fmal! quan- 
tities, and therefore {owed by the hand, for 
fear of burtiing the chits,and killing the.corn 
| M 4 in 
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inits firftGermination. I have obferved that 
where thefe Dungs have been over plentifully 
Jaid, that the place bare no Corn at all,where~ 
as inthe fame place where it 1s moderately 
{trewed, there was a vaft improvement of the 
Crop. Urineis efteemed a great help to cold 
Land from the fame principle, and therefore 
the fame Caution is to be ufed that the parts 
of it be diffeminated, and not laid too thick. 
I have feen half the Trees in a Codling hedge 
killed by watering them too much with 
Urine. | ad 

And the Improvement is full as great in 
cold and moift Paftures and Meadows as on 
plowed Lands, both by Male duft and the 
mentioned dings. T have feen an Experiment 
made of divers of thefe together on {everal 
parts of the fame grotind, where it appeared 
that the Improvement was greateft by Soot 3 
the fecond place had Pidgeons dung. 

After thofe above mentioned, Horfe dung 
hath a place by reafon of its heat, but if noe 
rotten, and laid too thick, may do harm alfo ; 
but that rather by an actual, then by a vertual 


heat, or the power of fingle principles, asin 


the fermer inftances. -This is fure, that if it 
be laid on fo thick and greenas to heat,it will 
burn the ‘roots of any ordinary Vegetables 
that grow near it. Shéep-dung, Hog-dung 
likewife, and all Soyl and Litters of Cattle, 
ty reafon of their Dung, Urine,’ and the heat 
oftheir Bodies, lying ther2on, have a warmth 
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t | inthem, and are fit for cold Lands on that 
i | account 5 and by reafon of their motfture, for 
. | dry Landsalfo. For it is to be obferved, that 
many Grounds are dry and cold too, in ail 
parts of the North and North-weit, and in 
( | England many of our Wood- lands efpecially 5 
é 


-—_—— 


and.fo all hot and moift foils are moft proper 
forthem. Burning and beaking is in many 
. | places very fuccefsfully ufed to this eife& 5 
t | The actual fire heating the ground, and the 
h | afhes of Fern, Brake, Heath, &c. of like na- 
| ture, yielding a Salt very profitablefor, and 
1 | expedient to joyn with the other Principles in 
; | the ground, to caufe a fermentation and fruit- 
ef fulnefs. Of this Operation thus Virg. Geo. ¥. 


| 
| - Sepe etiam fteriles incendere profuit agros, 
i] Atgq; leven ftipulam crepitantibus urere flammis: 
bs Sive inde occultas vives & pabula terre | 
Pinguia concipiunt 5 five illis omne per Tgnem 
. Excoguitur Vitium, atq; exudat inutilis Humers 
eo Sen plures calor ille vias & ceca relaxat 

i Spiramenta, novas ventat qua fuccus in Herbas. 


From burning fteril plains oft plenty comes, 

W hilft the dry \tubble cracking fire confines: 

Whether this Heat from th’ Earths recruited 
(Veins 

All vitious and fuperfluous Moylture dreins, 

Or ’t may be, fecret paffages doth ope, 

To let in fap, to feed the tender Crop, 
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Itis a general rule,’ that there is nothing 
in animal Bodies, but will turn to excellent 
Manure: Their Horns, Bones, Hair, Fleth, 
both of Beafts, Fith, and Fowl, are very rich; 
and thofe that know the vertue of them, buy 
at Cities for the purpofe, rags which are made. 
of Wool, Sheep-trotters, ftinking Fifh,; or 
other Offal of Animals, which muft either be 
mixed with other dung,or not laid over thick. 

But it is to be obferved, That where moi- 
fture is rather required then heat, there float- 
ing by Land-Floods, the dirt and mud of 
Ponds and High-ways is moft proper + where 
warmth and heat is a greater need ; there foy! 


‘that is made by a mixture of the Offal of Ani- 


mals, will be more to the purpofe, and advan- 
tage of the Husbandman. . 

Laftly, °Tis probable that any thing that 
has active parts in it, 1f it be not juft of the 
nature of the ground,will raife improvement: 
Heterogeneous things upon their meeting, 
ordinarily caufing that ftir, which 1s thought 
by moft Naturalifts now, to have great in- 
fluence upon Vegetation. 


Num. 3. The wayes of Improvement of dry, 
Light, fandy, gravelly, flinty Lands, by float. 
ing, Marl, Chalk, Lime, and Salt-Peter, 
S.K. Digby’s experiments of its advantage. 
Drynefs is generally a great caufe of barren- 


nefS, and is an ufua! annoyance in Sandy and 
Gravelly 
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Of watering from Land-floods, Oe, 194 
Gravelly grounds, more efpecially, in regard 
that they retain not the rain-water fe well as 
clay, or Land ofa mixt foil: The proper re- 
medy for this defect, is attificial watering, 
which tempers the ground moft properly for 
the improvement of the growth of the molt 


“ufefal Plants, Grain and Grafs: For firft, wa- 


ter in its ownnature and property is a foyl, 
and has an exceeding agreeablenefs with the 
bodies of moft Vegetables, as appears by the 
experiments of their growth in water onely. 
And fecondly, there is a very confiderable ac- 
cruement to dry, fandy, and gravelly Earth, 
by the fatty foyl and wafh that 1s carried both 
in Land-floods, and other Water, that having 
paffed through Cities, Roads, or other places 
of like nature, are drawn over the ground, for 
the falt oyly parts, and other the mixt earth, 
that was carried in the Flood, is left general- 
ly behind upon the Land; and the falt dilu- 
ted in the Water, eafily enters the Turf, and 
carries with it other Particles thither,where, 
by the heat of the Sun,(they being in conun- 
Sion with the Sand, Gravel, or other Bodies 
Heterogeneous, and unlike to themielves.) 
they caufe by their mutual fermentation, as is 


fuppofed, or fome other way, that temper of 


sound which is moft fit for the growth of all 
Grain, Graffes, and other Vegetables of gene- 
ral ufe. 


3 . Go \ 
Nor are Land-floods the onely Watering 7 #2 fi 
for Springs that arife {rom any improving iM 
Minera, 
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Minera, carry with their water many impro- 
ving Particles: I remember particularly that 
I was informed by anexcellent perfon, and 
practis’d Waterer that he had obferv’d in 
fome lands of his own, that his Improvement 
made by floating with the water, that came 
immediately from chalk fprings was very 
confiderable to‘ him, nor much inferiour to 


* Land-floods. 
4—For drawing the water over Land, the ufe 


is, that by the eye or level which is eafily 
made to help the eye, Firft, Difcovery be 
made where the water may be conveighed over 
the moft Land: Then Mr. Blith advifes,to cut 
out the Mafter Trench or Water-courfe, to 
fuch a bignefs, as may containall the Land- 
flood, or at leaft, be able to bring it within 
the Land intended for this improvement : 
When the water is brought thither, carry it a- 
long in afoot broad Trench, or leffer, all 
along the level: Ifthe level be too dead, the 
leffer ftream will follow, fo that a convenient 
defcent muft be minded, to give the water a 
fair paflage. Ifthere be difcovered in this 
leffer Trench, any miftake or failing, it may 
with edfe be amended, by going higher to, or 
lower from the level, and the firft Trench be 
ffopt up again, for this Trench need be no 
deeper then the thicknef$ of the upper Turf: 
This done, the Water-courfe muit be cut out, 
which muft be large enough to contain the 
whel2 Water which is intended for the enrich- 
Be ment 
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| ment of the Land, which largenefs ought to 


confift in breadth, and not in deepnefs, fora 
fhallow Trench, about a foot deep, is beft for 


| this work: When the Trench is brought near 


to the end of the Land, it is to be drawn nar- 
rower and narrower. 

Further direétions the Author gives the 
Improver, in thefe words. 

As foon, fayes he, as thou haft brought the 
Water upon the Land, and turned it over, or 
upon it, be fure thou take it off as {peedily as 
poffibly, and fo fail not to cut thy work ; fo 
as unlefs thy Land be very found, and thy 
Land-flood very rich, thou muft take it off 
the fooner by a deep draining Trench. There- 
fore I prefcribe no certain breadth, betwixt 
floating and draining Trenches 5 but if the 
Land be founder and dryer, or lieth more de- 
{cending, thou maift ler it run the broader 5 


Ze. 


and as the Land is moift, fad, rufhy, or level, . 


lec it run the leffer breadth or compafs 5 and 
for the draining Trench, it muft be made fo 
deep, that it goto the bottome of the cold, 
{pewing, moiit Water, that feeds the Flag and 
Ruth; forthe widenefs of it, ufe thine own 


) liberty,but be fure to make it fo wide,as thou 


maift go to the bottom of it, which muft be 
fo low as any moifture lieth under the upper 
and fecond {warth of the Earth, in fome Gra- 
vel or Sand,or elfe where fome greater Stones 
are mixed with Clay, under which thou muft 


go half one Spades graft deep at the leaft: 
Yea, 
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Yea, fuppofe the corruption. that feeds. and 
nourifhech the Ruth or Flag, fhould bea yard 
or four foot deep, to the bettome of it thou 
muft go, if ever thou wiledrain it to the pur- 
pofe, or make the utmoft advantage of either 
floating or draining,. without which, thy Wa~ 
ter cannot Inve its kindly operation. The 
ruth is, otherwife the benefit might happen 
to beno greater then the Patients, who in- 
curr’d 2 Dropfie in his cure froma Feaver: 
whereas by this means there is a double bene- 
fit,the firft whereof comes by the commodity 
of watering, the fecond, by the dreining 
Trenches neceffarily annexed thereunto. But 
whereas the aforefaid Author commends wa- 
rering or floating, as an help to boggy,ruthy, 
quagmiry Land, I fuppofe no beweitt, but 
hurt would arife thereby to fuch Lands, if 
rhefe dreining Trenches did not open the pat- 
fabes of the obftruéed Springs original cau- 
fes of rhe Bog or Ruthinefs, as well as let 
out the Water newly introduced by the float- 
ing: 
The time of the operation for this 1m- 
provement, muft be when the Grafs 1s all off 
the ground, for elfe the foyl will ftain.1t that 
comes along with the Flood : Often watering 
is 2604, but to keep it long ma. place, breeds 
the Ruth. 
. For this operation therefore, thele are {pe- 
cial Rules; To begin your work.berimes in 


I q¢gq& the year; afloonas the grafs has done grow- 


ing, 
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Jing, and is eaten off, That the ftream or float 
Ithat runs over the grafs be as fhallow as poffi- 
Ible, and the water continue its running; It 
| muft be no deeper than the fhort grafs which 
» mult ftrein the water as it floats, for elfe the 
| hungry water may lie itill at the roots of the 
| Grafs, and the fat runover it; Likewife it is 
Ito be provided, that by reafon of the uneven- 
i nefs of the ground, the water ftand not, nor 
‘freftagnat as in a pool on any part of the 
iground, for the fame reafon, becaufe the 
| Land-flood then would pafs along upona 
, Hlevel of reftagnant Water, and would noe 
} touch the turfor grafS which ought to enter- 
| taine, and ftay, and arreft the richnefs, and 
Bfatof it. By this very Husbandry, Mr. Bath 
| brings precedents of Improvement of Land, 
| from Eighteen pence, to Thirty fhillings an 
Acre; and Mr, Plat, from One fhilling to 
Five pounds. er 
Virgil mentions this watering, as anIm- 
provement practicable upon land fowed with 
-Corn, which is not ordinarily pracéifed in 
| England,though I fuppofe it might be in fome 
if -places ufed with very good fuccefs. 
| = Quid dicam, jadio qui [emine cominas arva 
Tnfequitur, cumulofque ruit male pinguis avene 
Deinde fatis fluvium inducit, rivofque fequentes, 
Et cum exuftus Ager morientibus eftuat herbis, 
Ecce fupercilio clivofi tramitu Undam 
Elicit, illa cadens, raucum per levia murmur 
Saxa ciet, foatebrifque arentia temperat Arua. 
het 
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What feall I fay of him, bath fowed bis Land, 
Then |freight goes on, calts heaps of barren fand, 
And itreams to bis Corn in flowing Rivers turas, 
And when fcorch’d fields with dying herbage burns 
From rifing ground conducts a chryjtal lake 5 
Which’ mmgit fmooth fiones dith gentle murmur 
(make, 


And bubling forth, refreth the parched field. 


Another Remedy for dry and light ground, 
fuch as abounds in fand'and gravel, ts Marl, 
an earth moft commonly flippery or grealy 
tothe touch. Of this dencmination thereare 
divers kinds, and thofe of different Natures, 
for colour, fome are blew, fome grey, fome 
yellow, fome red, fome hard and ftony, fome 
foftand mellow. But if fit for improvement, 
it muft bealwayes friable, fo as to flack after 
Rain, and never again apt to return to It pri- 
fiine cruftinefs and confiftence, but rather to 

efolve it felf further and further into duit 
and pouder. 

Moft forts of Mar! fadden naturally, fo as 
to make Ry-land fit for Wheat, Barly, and 
Peafe, and therefore. muft not be ufed twice 
or thrice together, without fomé other more 
natural Compoft, fuichas our ordinary Dungs 
are, Itis aruled cafe, that whofgever layes 
down. any Marled land from Tillage to Pa- 
fture, muft firft we]! Dung it. 

But ftill Chalk is to be preferred before 
moft forts of Marl, both for its furenefs and 

readinefs., 
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readinefs, and. is (uitable-to all foyls unlefs 
, | Chalkit felf; Itimproves upon Clay efpeci- 
, | ally, but upon Sand and Gravel alfu upon the 
i | firft breaking up, and fowing grounds for 
| Corn. And the Improvement thereby is fe 
i | great, that Husbandmen in divers plaees fetch 
‘, | it three or four miles in Carts for their Ufe; 
and yet it is a great queltion; by what Prinei- 
| pleitimproves, whether by communicating 
| any particular fatnefS, or other meliorating 
parts, or which is rather believed; by Mecha- 
'Y | nically ferving to thofe motions ‘that, aflift 
| thofe little fermentations that are neceflary; 
| and by hindring the ground from fetling into a 
w } its old Conftitution by its continual,moul- ie 
we} dring and friability. } Le ey 7 
i, | - The general proportion of Chalk for an 
et |) Acre, 1s from 40 load to fifty or 60. Clay re= 
- | quireth the greateft proportion. In the Ile of 
to || Wight, they ufe a ftony concrete of a Marly. 
it | nature, that moulders not fo fait, as Ghalk; 
and therefore they are forced to apply a dou 

3) ble proportion,ufing fometimes above a hun- 
id} dred load upon an Acre. r | 
__Itis Mr.Bliths obfervation concerning lime, +, $/.%° 9 
j¢f, that it is afuitabler manure for light, fandy i 
5 i earth, then for a wet and cold gravel, but 
fora cold hungry clay worft ofall. . For lime 
being. once flacked. doth fadden exceedingly, - 
f} contrary. to its;nature in.the ftone, and.fo it 
yt turns lighe land into a ftate.able to bear good 
1 ; Wheat, About 12 or, 14 quarters of Lime. 
I N ferves 
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ferves an Acre, for Ground may as well be 

over as under limed, after liming, till your 

Improvement not Jong, but turn it again to 
afture. 

[have fometimes thought the reafon why 
Lime agrees not with Clay foyl, to be this, 
becauife Lime draws moifture abundantly 5 
every one that ufeth it, obferves that if it ly- 
eth inthe Air, it will quickly draw moifture 


enoush to flack it felfin the heap. And moy- . | 


fture binds Clay above meafirre. It hath been 
obferved in fome Clay foyls, where I have 
had occafion to Travail, that a Gluf of Rain 
faftens their field ground. It being not fud- 
denly trad in, and mixt, and taketh away the 


rottennefs of it, and bindeth it beyond what , 


2 man that is a ftranger to it would reafonably 
believe. one 

aéHaving mentioned fo many others, TI muft 
flot pafs by the Obfervations of Sir Kenelme 
Digby concerning the improvément of Salt- 
Petor, which he giveth us in his Hiftory of the 
Vevetation of : Jants. 
_ Bythehelp, faith he, of plain Salt-Peter, 
diluted in Water, and other fit earthly fub- 
ftance that may familiarize ita little with the 
Cotn, I have made the barreneft ground far 
outgo the richeft in giving a plentiful Har~ 
veft 3 Theve (en Hemp-feed foaked in this 
I quor, that hath in the due time made fuch 
Plants ari{@, as for the tallnefs and hardnefs 
of them, feemed rather to be Coppice i 
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of fourteen’ years growth at leait then plain 
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Hemp. The Fathers of the Chriftian Dottrine . ¢? 


at Paris do {till keep by them for a Monument ‘ 


a plant of Barly confifting of 249 ftalks, 6 


fpringing from one root or grain, in which 
they counted above 18000 grains of Barly. 
Nor is it barely the Sale-Peter imbibed tn the 
Seed or Root that caufeth this fertility, No, 
that would be foon exhaufted, and could not 


furnith matter to fo vafte a progeny. I he Salt 


Peter there is like a Magnes which attradteta 
alike Sale that fecundateth the Air; Foras 
the Cofmopolite fayes, there is in the Alr a 
hidden food of Life. This Spirit then that 
is inthe Air, is drawn as it were by a Load- 
ftone by the faline liquor that is imbibed into 
the feed. 


a 


In a Vila at Rome I {owed fome$ 


and what with the Air, and what with the 


Sun, I fhould in the merning, by then the 


Sun-beams had dryed up the fuperfluous 
moifture, fee {froutings up of a pure Salt- 
Peter of a prodigious height all about, and 
over the feeds that lay flightly covered with 


_the loofe mould. They would be above an 


Inch, nay two Inches long’of the pureft Chry- 
ftalline Salt-Peter that could be feen. And it 
isupon this Principle, that-the Pope in his 
fiate, and the old Duke of Bavaria'in his, did 
firt make, and then nourifh Mines of Salt- 
Peter 3 whofe Roots and Quarries are far dif- 
ferent from other Minerals, ‘for they are un- 
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derfoot-in the Earth, and thefe over our heads 
inthe Air... This is.a pure extract drawn by 
the Sun-beams,from all the Bodies that he 
darteth his. Rayes.upon,. and fublimed up to 
fuch a height of place as leaveth all feculence 
behind it and is there in that exalted Regi- 
on baked, and incorporated with thefe very 
beams. themfelves which did renne this ex- 
tract ontof its droffy Oare. And it appears 
by the Autient Georgicks, that the ufe of 
the fteeping the feed in Salt-peter is no new 
a ey 
1. Semina vidi equidem multos medicare ferentes, 
Et nitro prins, & nigra perfundere amurca, 
Grandior ut fetus filaquis fallacibus effet, 
Et guamvis igni,exiguo properata, madercnta 
Virgil Georg. I. 
I have feenmany to anoint their Seed : 
With Nitve firjt, then lees of Oyle to {pread. 
Whence larger Grain the empty busks did fill, 
Which with foft beat did into ripenefs fell. 


Num, 4. Remedies for accidental annoyances and 
hindrances uf Enprovement, particularly the ways 
to-deltroy Fern, Heath, Ant- bills, Mofs, Kujhes, 
Rej-barrow, Broom,or any fuch Weed or Shrubs 
that infed the ground: Whether liming of Corn 
prevent: blajting,- the effects of that and Brine in 
Improvement s Concerning Moles, and the ways 
to destxoy.them ori drown them, Of Antipathy, 
as tothu effed,.in Animals and Vegetables to the 
Bodies of their own-kind, when they are in the we 


Plowing to kill Fern, Heath,Weeds, 48% 


of Corruption Mr. Blith’s way of preferving 
Corn from Crows, Rooks, &c.. 


i . ry 
0 When any Land runs to Fern,, Heath,’ or 
ce Ant-hills,, Moflinefs,) Rufhes, Coldnefs,. or 
i any other Weeds or Shrubs, as Gofs, Broom, 
y | Furz,&c.. The moit. proper and iniproving 
| remedy, is, to plow it three or four year~,and 
¢ | then lay it down in goodtheart. jta-which 
if | operation, care muift' ‘be had to Plow up the 
w | Weeds clean, and burn the Roots of them in 
heaps, which warms the ground, and to give 
it. convenient dunging every year, for,fo the 
| greater fhall the improvement be. This Land 
mut. be cait into Furlongs, that the Furrows 
: may conyey the Water one to anotherintoa 
h eneral Trench,that it lie not upon the Land. 
If the Land be. cold and moilt, lay it the * 
higher.on ridges; ifthot and dry, fandy,, or 
the like, letit lie flat, that it may better retaity 
the Rainwater.) 7 : 
-( Be fure you Plow up the Rufhes,Brakesy Dee Hy 
yj |’ or other, annoying Weeds,,and for fail, lec. ' ty: 
iH | fome-body with a Spade, : fo How the Plough, 
is, | to root up fuch as are left after the Culter and 
i | Plow-fhare.} | 
it Harrow: this new -broken ground, ‘with, 216 
in | Weighty, fharp, and long tined Harrows, fuch 
mj, as’tis a Teems work to draw, that juneven 
y, | Places.may be torn up, and good .frare of 
etl. mouldraifed. Cover-your Seed with two or 
wf, three forts of Harrows, each Harrow having 
ff N 3 tines 
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$2 ©. Of Limeing Corne. 
gimes thickes then the other: fome put 
weights upon the Hartows in the firft, and a 


Thornainder them in the laft operation. 
(After four years Tilth, lay down your 


&Land,and that upon a Crop of Wheat or Rye, 
Seo-not ona Summer Corn, for fo the Soard will 
A ge come the fooner, efpecially if the Crop’ be 


fowed thin, and a3 early as may be:. If you 
will double or treble the Improvement, the 
Husbandry of fowing Clover-grafs,{poken of 
in the firft Chapter, will here come in moft 
properly. In this laf Plowing, regard ‘that 
the Ground be laid down {fmooth , yet on 
ridges if the Land be cold, and unlefs the 
Land be of exceeding ftrength, fail not to 
manure it by dung, of otherwile, this laft fea- 


dm fon of plowing.) 


( Mr. 4th reports, and Mr. Hartlip likewife, 
That the natural hélps to preferve Corn from 
blafting, is the fteepine of it in thick fat wa~ 
ter, or Lime-water, Urine or Brine, ‘or the 
mixing of Lime or Afhés, with Corn well wet 
dnd moift, that fo it May cloath i¢ felf with 
the fineft of the Lime or Athes, &¢. fo as it 
may f3!l cloathed all over to the Barth, and fo 
be covered therewith: But I beli@ve he was 
miftaken in the applying of the Medicine to 
che prévention of the right and proper di- 
ferfe: Thave heard futh who prattifed thefe 
Medicines, affirm, that they have generally, 
and with reafonable gsod faccefs, ufed thofe 
rethedies to prevent {mootinefs 5 but the ed 
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Mildew. and Blafting. 183 


jatt year it was obferved, that where thofe 
means wereufed, the blaft did as much harm, 
as onthe adjoyning Lands where there were 


no fuch Applications made to the Seed. And 


blafting being the perifhing of the tender 
Kernel, by reafon of a Wind (which from ef- 
feck is fometimes called ared Wind) that too 
fharply, and it may be with fome Venome 
breaths on it at its firft beginning ; I fee no 
reafon that fuch infufions or applications 
fhould be any defence, for it comes from an 
outward violence, and therefore it is moft 
ufually feen, that not half a Tree onely, but 
half a bough fhall be blafted, while the other 
halfof the fame, that grows by ore and the 


{ame nourifhment, remains free, found, and 


well coloured. 


Oe 


And the like may be {aid of Mildew, char | 


it is not to be prevented by Liming or Bri- 
ning, or any the like means. It isa good ac- 
count of the Caufe and Cure of this Accident 
that is delivered by Mr. Remnant lib.2. cap.t. 
Mildew (faith he) is afine thin, {weet dew 
when it falleth, no dew or water in the Earth 
is fo thin as I know of; yerif it lye rill the 
Sun or heat come upen it, or winds dry it, 
then it becomes clammy ftiff and binding 5 


but the worft effect that it hath is upon 
‘ — 


Wheat and Hops. | 

It falls commonly in the warmeft and ftill- 
eft weather, it is exhaled or drawn up by the 
Sun out of the flowers,and from {weet things 


N 4 or 


484 Mildew and Blafting. ' 
or {weet places of the Earth, and itismpft | ca! 
frequent inthe height of Summer, and warm | tél 
weather, efpecially a little before Wheat Har- nou! 
veft : fo that. Wheat is taken by it when it is i 
“full Corn in the Ear, and the ftraw.is dry, and — | om 
beginning to change white. It falleth fome- _ | Si 
times in the Night, fometimes in the Day, | il 
but moft of all in cloudy, mifty,; gloomy | 
weather.. The which to find out, keep Bees, 

and they will be your Intel ligencers.) 
) aelifit fallin the night, they will out to ga- 
+- £,% ther,as feon as day is light 5, or if it fall by 
b ges oe-Cay, they will abroad together though it fall 
~~» eMefaft,.and as big as a pretty raine.’. Therefore 
| nS? when you fee them fly thusearly and dyli- 
2% gently, be fure there 1s afweet dew fallen, 
then make haft be:ore the Sun-or drynefs 
cometh. on it; and get help, andaway into 
your Wheat, and with a Line on Rope run o- 
ver your Wheat, .as fait. as may be onein ene 
furrow, and another in another furrow,.a 
Land,tworver three diftance, as-you.can well 
reach, one at one end, and the ether at the 
other end of the Rope or Pole; and the leaft 
touch. or wagging wall fhake it off, itis fe 
exceeding. thin when it is. new fallen; yet if 
you have time and. help, it were good that 
you. went backward .as well as forward. to 
make fure work. Butifyou let the Dew a- 
lone, it will fiick faft when -heat.or drynefS 
cometh on it, and fo in time will fet your 
Wheat, fo that no moilture or neurifhment 
; can 
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can come, out of the Root into the Ear, and. 


then your Corn fhrinks inthe Ear fer want of 
nourifhment.) > 2. 


This Dew will in time ftick fait, and be- , 


come’ clammy, and bind. like Turpentine or 


Birdlime; firft ftraked on the ftraw, and 
within a while all black over,and round about 
the ftraw, while the Wheat is green, ‘and that 
there is no moifture in the ftraw fo long the 
mildew doth no hurt; fo likewife when the 
Corn is hard, and,dead ripe in the Ear, itis 
paft danger : fo that the greateft hurt-is done 
between the time that it begineth to change 
colour, and the full ripening ; and if you be 
carelefS. and negligent in this time, befure 
your Wheat. will be dryed up: with: the Sun, 
and fhrunk in the eare, and blafted, which by 
Gods bleffing, and your fmall pains and dili- 
gence, you may prevent. Some have flighted 
and contemned: this weak means for a while, 
but after better confideration, have made ufe 


were thankful for it. 


The Mildew is alfo to be perceived upon the Fe 


Oak leaves fhining and {weet, but-haying your 


~ jntelligencers at home,you need not feekabread. 


Concerning the blafting by Wind, and cold 
or hot Aire, it is not very frequent in our 
Countrey thanks. be to God; yet Rye and 
Fruit is f(ometimes blaited by fome.of thefe, 
and hops very often by the Mildew. When 


| therefore this Dew falleth, thake your Hep 


poles, 


— 


_ of it, and found the profit and behefit, and 
‘L= 
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poles, and with a gentle Wand beat of this 

Dew from the leaves, and if it be not too 

much labour, wafh it off alfo by throwing 

water, if you fee that it will not come off 

with fhaking: For if it {tick on, and con- 

tinue, you fhall fee Worms and bobs Breed, 

and ftick there, and fo fpoil your Hops, and 

they will be lowfy and filthy, and much im- 

paired if notall loft. Now, if you be dili- 

gent and watchful herein, you may by Gods 

bleffing, receive double, and trebble, or grea- 

ter recompence of your pains,-and preferve 
abundance which the former Ages have loft. 

The fame Author in the 3d Chapter, fpeaks 

cg thus concerning the Caufe and Remedy of 

fmutty Wheat: We fee (faith he) that moft 

will make choice of the faireft, freeft, plum- 

peft, and weightieft Whe:t for Seed, and they 

think that they do well init; but obferve it 

etter, and make other tryals of it, and fee 

A, ~what will'come of it.(Is the fatteft Oxe or-_ 
Wy 9: 0-7" Cow the belt to keep? But to inftance in my 

tu (98. /own Element, do the fatteft ftacks of Bees 

iz prove better or the moft fruitful? No furely, 

Tfindthat good midling ftocks, that are men- 

ding, prove beft and {warm ofteneft 5 and the 

very fat ones, prove leaner, and fometimes 

essa Gie, but ldome fwarm.} So take it to be in 

(nF ehis cafe 3 when Wheat is at the beft, it doth 

Whee"  foon-‘decay, and become worfe, yea naught, 

and worfe then naught. You fhall fee it come 

up in great plenty, blades enough, and ftraw 

enough, 
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Mildew and. Blafting: 185 
enough, and fhoots the Eare, and hath its 
Corn intheEar; but fuddainly it perifheth, 
and dieth in the Eare, and becometh naught, 
vile duit, worfe then the earth, and of no ufe, 
pucritied, deadand gone. You may fee it at 
4 ftand,-and dead in the Eare, the Rare gaping 
and ftaring, much ditfering from the other 
that hath life and vigour init. And if the 
Land be not in very good heart, much of your 
VVheat will be thus {poyled, and the more 
comes up, the greater bulk, the more will 
perifhy and become black, and will foyleall 
your good Wheat in the threfhing, and will 
make it black at rheends: andithathadamp ~ 
and faintifh fmell with it, and I think is not 
wholfefome to eat 5 therefore pick or leafe it 
out of the fheaf before you thref} it, or you 
had need wafh it well, and dry it after it 1s 
threfhed, before you eat it. Therefore when (ke 
your wheat is very fair, plump, and weigitty; pool fem 
ufe that rather to {pend in your houfe, for its**7"— iF 
yields more, and better flowre; but for feed, 
choofe a middle fize, not fo great, nor yet of . 
the {malleft ranck, but a middle fort.) Ai 

Another reafon to prove that Wheat, when 
itis at the beft, decays fooneft, you fhall fe . 
in this following Experiment.( Sow of this | 
Wheat the next year, whether it be wafhed _ 
or not wafhed, yet it will be very fmuttys 
whereas if you fow leaner, or a middle wheat 
on the fame Land, and the fame Seafon, 
yea, that very day, yet the one will tofne 

| | {muatty, 
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{mutty, and the other will not, which pro- 
veth that the plump and tulleit Wheat, being 
at its height and periods returns, decayeth, 
+ and cometh to nought.) | 

+ (There is:a procedure mentioned among 


VC Mr. Speeds notes, for liming Corn that,carries 


a good probability of advantage with it. 
Firft, The Grain was fieeped in itrong. Brine 


et). of Salt, that would bear an Egge twenty four 


‘hours, and then being laid $..S. S. with Lime, 
(that is) there was laid a layer-of Corn-firit, 
and then alayer of Lime,-and then again a 
layer of Corn, @&c. the Lime cleaved tu. the 
Wheat, and was fowed:on ground not worth 
two fhijlings an Acre; the effect was, That 
it bare as good a Crop of wheat as:ever was 
feenin England, and afterward three Cropsa 
year of Clover, exceeding good, one where- 
of was equal in value to aCrop of Wheat: 
This being matter of Fact,,I believe it,: as to 
improvement by fertility, becaufe.the Brine 
works very comiderably in {mall proportion, 
and. Lime in- this conjuncture may do well, 
both to fertility, and defénee of the Grain a- 
gainft Grubs, and Infedts, and Worms, that 
abide in the Earth ;. but furely.as to blafting, 
and Grows and Birds, that! fpoil the Corn in 
the Err. ithas no influence) ) 

Moles by.watering are drowned, or driven 
up to {6 narrow a. compafs, that they: may. be 
eafily taken; I have known them to: have been 
forc’d' ‘to leave their: holes to run upan the 
| Turf, 
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Remedies again(t Moles. 139, 
Turf,,to fave their lives from the waterflood.% Bil 
Mr. -blith relates, that one Spring, about yo 4 mobs 
Marck,one Mole-catcher and his Boy,in abou 
ten dayes time, in a ground of ninety Acres, 
being juft laiddown from Tillage, took a- 
bout three Buthels old and young ; they were 
not to be numbred, moft of them being young 
and naked, and this. he onely did,. by cafting 
up their Nefts, which are alwayes built ina 
great heap, of double bignefs to the reft,moft 
eafily difcerned, and then the old ones would 
come.to look their young, which he would 
{nap up prefencly alio: At another Seafon 
then March, which is their time of breeding, 
fuch fuccefS is not to be expeéted.. In other 
times the beft way is, if there be any Hedges 
near, to fet the Gins er Traps there, for their 
ordinary roads are in {uch Hedges, and other 
places they caft up, are but of uncertain ufe 5 
as when they intend forage for one time, 
though it may bethat they mind the ufe of 
that paflageno moreatall. Bellonius advifes 
to bury Moles in thofe places, whence you 
would drive the ref of that Vermine; and 
there may be fomewhat in that remedy: For 
“many living Bodies have a great diflike to, 
and antipathy againft the putrified Bodies of 
their own kind: Thus worms, putrified at 
the Belly of a Child outwardly, and the pow- 
der given inwardly.are efteemed as Medicines 
deftruétive to the worm in the Belly, though 
the latter way is by fome thought to breed 

more 
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4- se ~take the hills down, this manner is prefcri- 
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more then it kills. Nay, in Vegetables ’tis 
agreed, Phat a young Orchard will not thrive 
among the Roots of an old rotten Orchard, 


the reafon whereof, fome fuppofe te be the 


antapathy of the young, againit the old pu- 
trifying Roots 3 but of this effect, other rea- 
fons may be as probable, 

There be fome other remedies for the fame 
annoyances, as particularly, for the deitru~ 
éion of Ferne, the Author named gives this 
prefcription ; In the Spring, when the Ferne 
begins to grow a little above the Grafs, while 
it is young and tender, take a crooked Pole, 
or piece of wood about fix foot long, coming 
in at one end like a Bow, or made like ablunt 
Sithe ; with this ftrike offal! the heads of the 
Fearn, as low as you can, even to the ground, 
if poffible; do this the fecond or third time, 
and it proves generally a certain remedy. The 
reafon, as 1 fuppofe, is the putrefaction of the 


Ferne, it being avery moift Mufcilaginous 


Plant, by its own jnice, andthe moifture of 
the Earth, by which the very Roots them- 
felves come to be corrupted, orelfe the de- 
privation ofall the Buds that germinate from 
the Root, by cutting off the Sprouts fo un- 
feafonably. | 

( For Ant-hills, to deftroy the Infeds, and 


bed; Divide che upper Turf into five or fix 


© 7? parts, then take it down with a turfing Spad® 


to the bottom ’of the Banck, the Turf heing 
: cut 
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Remedies again{t Crows, Rooks, Daws, 19% a Vestredl 
cut as thin as can be under the Roots of the fd Weits 
grais ; then take out the Core of the Banck,° 
that when the Turf is returned to its place, 
ic may lie there lower fomewhat than the fur- 
face of the Earth, that the moifture, which 
will bea certain deftrudction of the Ants, may 
a little refide there: This muft be done in 
November, December, or Fanuary, that the roots 
of the grafs may the better take to the ground 
betore hot weather comes inthe Spring.) ¢ Ne | 

Among Mr. ‘peed; notes, there are thefe” “?’. As | 
Receipts; take red Herrings,and cutting chem fy" if | 
in peices, burn the pieces on the Mole-hills 3 ncte-"")) 
or you may put Garlick or Leeks in the ri 
Mouthes. of their Hills, and the Moles will 


1 


i 


and this experiment is found profitable in 
Wheat, Barly,Peafe, and all Field Grains ; and 
not fo only, but alfo in Garden Plants. ». Ml 

For the preferving early or late fowed 43° | 
Corn, or the fame when it begins to corn in 33-. . | 
the Ear, from Crows, Rooks, or Jack-Daws, * 
Mr. Blith has invented this Scare-Crow;: You 
muit, 


i 


| 92 Remedies again[t Crows, ‘Rooks, Daws. 
Go Bore r muft, fayes he, killa Crow or two, and take 


! gow? $e them into the field where they haunt, -and in 


the moft obvious, plain, perfpicuous places, 

thake a great hole of two foot over, and about 

twenty Inches deep, on the highett ground in 

the Field, which hole muft be ftuck round 

about the edges with the longeft Feathers 5 

the bottom mutt be covered with the fhortett, 

and fome part of the Carkafs 5 and that Turf 
er Earth that is digged out of the hole, being: 

laid round upona heap, you may ftick round 

with Feathers alfo. One Crows Feathers. will 

drefs two or three holes, and about fix or 

eight holes will ferve for 4 Field of ten or 

twelve Acres. The Feathers will remain frefh 

a Month, unlefs ftore of Rain of weather beat 

them much; and then (if needful) they mutt . 
be renewed. 
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Of the Means of Improvement and beft 
| culture of fuch Plants or Flowers as 


| are ufdally cultwvated in Gardens ot 


Orchards, and of the ways ufed for 
the removing of [uch annoyances as 
are commonly incident to them, 


Num. 1. Of the annoyances in generals inci 
dent to Garden Plants, 


“a a 


as great skill and prowefs to defend a 

place already gotten, and to improve 
it to-the benefit of the Prince and Inhabitants, 
| as it was at the firft to arrive at the Conqueft 5 
_ this is alike true in the Gardiners Province: 
It is no eafie thing with him to raife a ftock 
of choice Plants, by the feveral ways of pro- 
pagation above mentioned, and as hard to 
| preferve them, being. propagated, from de- 
| ftrudion by forreign and_inteftine violence: 
For either the fharpnefs of cold, the torrid- 
| O nels 


ah He Politician. fpeaks it to be a part of 
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194 Defences of choice Plants from cold. 


ne(s of the Sun, Vermine, ot other accident 
from without, or want of convenient and 
nourifhable foyl of earth and*water, and other 
Elements proportionable to the Plant, will 
be {uch internal deficiencies, as to caufe utter 
deftruéion: or the haftinefS and premature, 
or on the contrary, the tardy and flow ger- 
mination thereof will hinder. its excellency 5 
or weeds, ofother vegetables, may grow UP 
to its. hinderance : and, many other impedi- 
ments there are, which with their feveral re- 
medies,.as they {hall fuggeft themfelves to my 
thoughts, [ fhall propofe in the prefent chap- 
ter, the laft of this difcourfe. 


N. 2. Of defences for choice Plants from cold. : 


Oné great annoyance to all. choice flowers 
and tender Plants, afifes from the violence of | 
the Winter cold, the defence againft which | 
you fhall have as far as Iam able to give | 
you, and can think of in the following dire- | 


ions, 
5 Firft in the Kitchin-garden, Afparagus and 


Artichokes require fome defence ; Afparagus 
is ufually covered with Horfe-dang which 

they rake from it inthe Spring. Artichokes | 
are ufually. fer in Rowes two foot and half a | 
funder, and are preferved in. the Winter by: | 
trenching them, and filling the trenches with | 
dung that will not freeze , but keep the 

round from freezing all above It. | 


if Keep the Roots out of the ground every year 


Defences of chore Plants from told, “19§ 

Then fecondly, in your Flower-garden let 
thofe Bulbous Roots that are tender, fuch as 
the great double white Daffodil of Conttanti- 
‘nople, and other fine Daffodils that come from 
hot Countries, the Ornithagolum Arabicum, 
purple Montain, Moly, &c. be planted ina 
large Tub or.pot of earth, and houfed all the 
Winter, that fo they may te defended from 
the frofts, or elfe, (whichis. the eafier way) 


| from September after the leaves ahd ftalkes are 
paft until February, in fome dry, but not hot 
or windy place, ‘and then Plant them in the 
ground under aSouth-wall, which are Mr. 
Parkinfons directions. 

Alfo the late Pine-aple Molys the Civet 
Moly of Mompelier, the little hollow, white 
Afphodil, which though its roots are not glan- | 

‘dulous as to be capable of the laft way, yet i a 
they are well preferved many years if by hou- ae 
fing they. fhall be defended from the winter i 
wet and cold. . Orange bers |) 

Rofe-bay Mirtles , the Indian Gelfimines , ' 
Fucea Indica, Orange-trees, muft be houfed in 
the Winter, fo likewife while they are young, 
the Cyprefs, Bay, Piracantha, Mirtle, Pine- 
tree, Rofe-bay with Spanifh-feed, or at the 
Jeaft they muft be covered with Straw, or 
Ferne, or Bean-hame, or fuch like thing laid 
Upon crofs:fticks to bear itup from the Plants 
till they. are two or three years growth, and 
_ fit to-be removed to their places. Arbutus, or 

O2 the 
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the Strawberry-tree, Sea-Ragwort, the Pome- 
-granate, and the Indian Figge require the 
{ame care. : 

The way of preferving Myrtles,. Oranges,. 
‘and other tender Plants, aS it is prattifed by 
that moft ingenious Florift and Gardiner Mr. 
 Kofe, is thus dire@ted by Mr, Rea. All thefe 
Plants, faith he, are commonly fet in cafes, 
and with Oranges, and tender Plants, houfed 
in the Winter, and increafed by Layers. The 
beft time to Tranfplant the more hardy kind 
of Greens, is about the tenth of March, and 
for the more tender to be fet in cafes toward 
the end of April; the Earth you fet them in 
muft be frefh, and fuch that hath long Jain on 
an heap well mixed with good old neats dung 
well rotted and fcreened, fet not your roots 
too deap by any means,rather chufing to leave 
{ome part of the roots uncovered, then to 
place them too much under ground: as foon 
as they are fet, water them, and keep them 
fheltred from Wind and Sun, until they have 
taken root, after a'fortnight, you may by de- 
grees acquaint them with the Air, and when 
you find that they have gotten ftrength, then 
if {et them abroad. The fame order is to be 
ce ufed with fuch“Layers as you fhall take off to 

' Plant in cafes in Anguft. | 
Commit your cafes with Oranges, Myrtles, 
and other tender Plants betimes into the Con- 
fervatory, but fhut them not up in the day 
time, efpecially unlefs conftrain’d by Fogs 
or 
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or Frofts, which lafting long, you muft on 
fair dayes acquaint them with the Sun and Air 
again by degrees: During extream Frofts, and 
when water will! freeze in your Confervatory, 
in default of ftoves or raifed hearth, you muft 
attemper the Air with pans of Charcoal,efpe- 
cially at night let the Coals be half burnt out 
befcre the pans be placed, and then not fet 
too near the Plants. In March, when the great 
Frofts are pafs’t, open the doors and give 
them Sun and Air by degrees, a little at firit 
which’ increafe with the Spring 5 about the 
end of April fet them forth, and wafh them 
clean Cefpecially the greens.) with a watering 
pot, from Duft and Cobwebs. And you muit 
not forget whilft they arein the houfe to wa- 
ter them gently, efpecially in November, and 
after long frofts, but let not the water touch 
the leaves of any ofthe greens, and chufe ra- 
ther to give houfed Plants too little, then too 
much water. Affoon as the heats begin, cover 
' the Earth in the Cafes fome confiderable 
| thicknefs with Mofs. It will keep the Earth 
| moift and friable, and water them as you find 
|_ caufe every Spring and Autumn, that is, a lit- 
| tle before you fet forth your Plants, and be- 
fore you houfe them, you muft take fome of » 
the earth out of the cafes, and open the reft 
with afork or other tool, not hurting the 
roots of the Plant,and fill them up again with 
ranck Earth, two parts Dung well rotted, and 
preferved for that and fuch like purpofes. 

| 0 3 Ferravius 
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appears by Virgils Verfe, 


and lay them by..in a box, 


49% Defence of choice Plants from cold. 
Ferravius commends a Garden-houfe with 


Walls of thick Mofs as good, and fo without 
queftion it, is, againft the Winter cold and 


i 


Some defend their Mirtles, Pomegranates, 
te and fuch other tender Plants, either by houfes 
a made of ftraw-like Bee-hives, or of boards: 
(with inlets for the Sun by cafements, or: 
without them) Litter of Horfe-ftables being 
laid in very cold weather about the houfes of 


It was a cuftome in Jtaly, to make fuch fen- 
ces for Myrtles (elpecially when young) as 


Dum teneras defendo a frigove Myrtos. 

The Roots of the Marvail of the World, 
Mr. Park has preferved by arta Winter, two 
or three, (for they’! perifh being Jet out ina 
Garden,unlefs it be under a houfe fide,orfuich: 
dry place) becaufe many times the year not: 
falling out kindly, the Plants give no ripe: 
feed, and fo Gardiners would be; to feek for 
feed to fow, and Roots to. fet, if this on the, 
like Art to keep.them were not ufed: °Tis: 
thus, within a while after the Frofts have ta- 
ken the Plants thatthe leaves wither and fall, 
dig, up the Roots. whole, and. lay them ina 
dry place: for three. or. four dayes, thatthe. 
fuperflnous: moifture on the outfide may be» 
withered and dryed ; which done, wrap them: 
updeyerally, in two or three, brown. papers,. 
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fome convenient place of the houfe all. the 
winter time, where no wind or moift Air may 
come unto them, and thus fhall you have 
thefe Roots to {pring afreth the next year, if 
you Plant them in the beginning of March, as 
Mr. Ps has by his own relation fufficiently 
tryed. But fome have tryed to put them up 
ina Barrel or Firkin of fand and afhes, which 
alfo is good if the fand andathes be throughly 
dry, but if it be any thing moift, or. if they 
give again in the Winter, asit is ufual, they 
have found the moifture of the Roots, ‘or of 
the Sand, or both, to putrifie the Roots. gy adil E 
: . wre 0 Pyol avi Oe 
The {ame Author takes notice that it is one ae 


afl i 


great hutt to Gilly-flowers in the Winter, 2 
and to all other herbs, to fuffer the Snow tor? 
lye upon them any time after it 13 fallen; for 


it doth fo chill them, that the Sun doth 
(though in Winter) fcorch them up, fhake 
therefore off your Snow gently, not {uttering 
it to lyeon aday if you can 5 There is the 
like inconvenience from Frofts which corrupt 
the Roots, and catife them to rot and break, 
For prevention, take Straw, or Litter of an 
Horfe-ftable, and lay fome thereof about e- 
_very Root of your Gilly-flowers, efpecially 
the beft forts, clofe unto them upon the 
ground, being careful that none lye upon the 
green leaves, of as little as may bes: Bet 1€ 
fie till March (with its winds) is paft.. ‘The 
general remedy for thefe, and all flowets,: 1s 
to be covered with Mats, which are remove- 
O 4 | able 


00 ~ Of fhades for young Plants. 
able at pleafure. The choiceft of all are put 
in pots-and houfed. 
Now though thofe who are very careful, 
commend the forementioned ways, yet there 
are others blame thefle practifes in the cafe of 
Fuly-flowers, as being noxious to them, and 
hindrances to their flourifhing and fairnefs, 
advifing rather that they be neither potted 
nor cover’d with Mats, which ufe draws Mice 
and VVorms to them, which do them more 
harm then the winter it felf, being contented 
for their improvement to place them in good 
mould, and not to fuffer too many flips ona 
Root, and obferving this in the pruning, that 
you do not flip them, nor cut them off in a 
joynt, the firft of which wayes caufesia great 
wound in the Mether plant; and the fecond 
is very prejicial on other Accounts.) 


Num. 3. Of fhades requifite to fundry Plants, efpe- 
cially when young, for their defence from the sun 
and Wind; wtb an Advertifement from Mr. 
Rea for the improvement of the double yellow rofe. 


All forts of Carnations, Gilly-flowers, and 
Plants that are tender and young, efpecially 
your April and May Séedlings, are to be pre- 
ferved and defended from the violent heat of 
the Sun‘and blafting winds : Ihave feein whole 
Beds of divers forts of'young Seedlings, ut- 
terly burnt up at their firft appearing, by the 
violence of two or three hot days. Nor do 
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Seedlings only require this, but all Plants that 
are not altogether wild, of how woody fub- 
ftance foever, that are newly growing, from 
cuttings, or parts without actual Roots. 

Shades are commodious, if not abfolutely 
neceffary to many Plants, even when they are 
well rooted, as Bays, Lawrel, Savin, and moft 
wood-plants, a mixture of Shade and Sun to 
Straw-berries 3 fo that the Lord Bacon wittily 
advifes, to f{prinkle alittle Porrage-feed on 
the Strawberry-bed, for that the Straw-bers 
ries, under thofe Leaves, grow far more large 
then their fellows. 

The beft fhades are made by thin well pru- 
ned Hedges drawn through the Garden or 
Nurfery, or by Mats laid over them, and un- 
derpropt by a frame of light Poles: Butall 
Seedlings, Flowers, or other Plants that are 
kept in Pots, are readily removed into conve- 
nient fhade at pleafure. | | hi 

Among the requifites for the Improvement} Gah. 
of the double yellow Rofe,this of thadeis one, (2° ~ 
but becaufe the improvement of this Plant < 
hath been a particular care of the moft inge- 
nious Mr. Rea, I fhall fet it down in his own 
words. ‘* WVVhereas, faith he, all other Rofes 
¢ are beft natural, the double yellow is beft 
+inoculated upon another Stock; others 
¢ thrive and bear beft in the Sun, this in the 
‘fhade; therefore the belt way that I know 
‘to caufe this Rofe to bring fair and kindly 
‘ flowers, is performed after. this manner 5 

} * Firtt 
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¢ Firft in the ftock of aFrancfort Rofe, near 
‘the ground, put ina bud of the fingle yellow 
¢ Rofewhich will fhoot to a good length,then 
¢ halfa yard higher then the place where the 
¢ {ame was budded, put inte it a bud of the 
¢ double yellow Rofe, which growing, the 
‘Suckers muft be kept from the Root 3 and 


¢all the. buds rubbed off except thofe of the. 


¢ kind defired,which being grown big enough 
¢ to bear,(which will be in two years) it mult 
¢in Winter be pruned very near, cutting o 
¢a]} the final! fhoots,and only leaving the big- 
¢geft 5s cutting off the tops of them alfo as 
¢ far as they are finall; then in the spring, 
¢ when the buds for leaves come forth, rub off 
¢ the fmalleft of them, leaving only fome few 
Cof the biggeft, which by reafon of the 
«frength of the ftock, affording more nou- 
¢ ¢i(hment then any other ; and the agreeable 
é nature of the fingle yellow Rofe, from 
éwhence it is immediately nourifhed, the 
“fhoots will be ftrong and able to bear out 
¢ the Flowers, ifthey be not too many,which 
«may be prevented by nipping of the {malleft 
¢ puds for Flowers, leaving only fuch a num- 
¢ ber of the faireft as the Tree may be able to 
«bring to perfection, which Tree would 
eftand fomething fhadowed , and not too 
¢ wiuch in: the heat of thé Stin, and ina Stan- 
dard by it felf rather then under a Wall. 
Theale Rules being obferved, we may expect 
© £6 enjoy the full delight of thefe beautiful 
| ‘Rofes, 
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Of Watering Plants. IF. 
¢ Rofes, as my felf have often done, by my 
‘own. practife in divers ‘Trees fo handled, 
¢ which have yearly. born ftore of fair lowers, 
¢ when thofe that were natural, notwithitan— 
‘ding all the helps. I could ufe, have: not 
‘ brought. forth: one.that was kindly, butall 
¢ ofthem-either broken; or as it was blafted.) 


Num. 4, Of Watering. 


Another Remedy; neceflary: for. the prefer 
vation of. divers Plants, anchimprovementiof 
others, is:watering. Wehavealready fpokem 
ofithe. improvement of: Meadows and Corn 
fields by floatings, it remains: onely thatwe 
confider how itiis:afliftant to choicer. Plants. 

Water is neceffary: to all ftringy Roots:at 
their: firft: removal, and at-any other time 
when any Trees or Plants are weak by-reafon 
of drougth. All manner of Layers muft be 
efpecially regarded< and aided by’ this affi+ 
ftance; andfo muft thofe Plants that are to bet 
propagated by the circumpofition ofa Basket’ 
of Mould. “The Plants of Tobacco arealfo' 


~ much improved by.frequent waterings, Mes: 


lons,.Gourds, Cucumbers, though ‘well root+ 
ed, require this-help. 

Foral) thefe Intents, water that-hath ftood: 
in the Sun two or three dayes at leaft is ‘bef s} 
butdifferent Plants require for their Improve: 
ment.a different fort of watering For thofer 


Vegetables: thatiare content with a:hungry 
ground, 
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ground, will thrive well enough withathin 
water Sun’d. Burt your Kitching Plants are 
beft improv’d by fat water, fuch‘as is ufually 
gathered into Ponds after a Land-flood, or 

from the wafhing Dunghills. 
ml. Yet herein alfo fome Caution is to be ufed, 
UW) Send firft that your water be not fo foul as to breed 
woe" Fies or other Vermine, but foclear as to be 
roper to make drink of: Magnenus Excircit.t, 
De Tobacco ¢& Manna, hath this obfervation, 
Anno 1645. Aijtate ficciort (faith he) fexiculum 
et alias plantas ivvigari jufferam. Aqua fumpta eft 
ex puteo fetenti. Neramus quidem fuit in fenicule, 
ne granulum Unum quod Vermiculis non {cateret. 
Idem abfynthio contigit ; & nifi advertiffem Tobacco 
adnate evant exigue Mufce capite nigro, ventre 
virefcente, qua plante morbum induxerant, fed mu- 
tata irrvigatione rediit fua puritas herbe. Inthe 
year 1645. the Summer being very dry, I or- 
dered Fennel and other Plants to be watered ; 
the water was drawn out of a ftincking well ; 
there was no branch nor leaf in the Fennel 
that was not eovered with worms. The fame 
happened to wormword, and unlefs [had 
taken notice to prevent it, there were little 
flies with black heads, and green bellies that 
covered the Tobacco,and had difeafed it. But 
changing the water, the Plant recovered its 

former purity. 

Other Cautions arealfo to be ufed, as that 
you offend not in quantity : For by too much 
water one may.chil! & ever-glut the ground. 

| Thofe 
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often, and but a little at a time. 
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Thofe are induftrious Gardens, that water 
In the 


Spring and Autumne when Frofts are feared, 


je is better watering at Morning then at 


Night, but in Summer, the night.is efteemed 
the better feafon. 

There is a pretty way of watéring choice 
Plants, by wetting a ftreiner, and then letting 
one end of it hang. over a Veffel of water, 
which will gently draw up the water from the 
Bafon, and let it fall down gently by the 
ftreiner to the root of the Plant. 


Num. §. Of Annoyance by Plants growing too 

- thick, and near together: And of the Remedy 
thereof, and Improvement by pruning Trees, and 
fetting them ot great dijtances. Of the Improve- 
ment of Garden-flowers, by plucking off fome of 
the young Germen, when they are too numerous. 
Of the fizing of Turneps, Carrots, Parfneps, and 
of Weeding. , 


There is no greater hindrance to the 
growth and thriving of many forts of choice 
Vegetables, then their being fo crowded to- 
gether, that their Roots, Branches and leaves, 
enterfer with, or at leaft ftand to clofe one to 


‘another, and therefore ina!l Orchard and Gar- 


den plants, whofe fruit and flower you defire 
fhould be fair, and whofe growth you would 
have confiderable,you muft provide that they 
may be fet at convenient and proportionable 
diftances. 


206 Of Diflances requnfite for Plants, 
diftances. (Apple-trees , Pear-trees, Plum- 
trees, Cherries, and other Plants, aré of di- - 
vers heights, both when compared in the 
fame, and when in different fpecies or kinds, 
{ome Applé-trees grow to a much greater 
tallnefs then {ome others, Pears to a greater 
height then Apples, fo that itis hard to ap- 
point acertain diftance for, Trees in an Or- 
‘chard, twenty foot is {pace little enough for 
ay - Standards of common Apples or Pears 5 buta 
M goow4-Certain Rule 1s, to provide that one Tree 
z plewteafhade not another, and therefore let the low-_ | 
Cute g eft Trees, if you intend to make the moft of | 
i, your ground, be fet South, and the higheft | 
i Pear-trees ftand to the North; for fhould 
the higher Trees ftand South, they would 
-caft their fhade over the reft of the Orchard.) 
This Decrine of fetting Trees,at fuch, di- 
ftances, the Husbandman hates, for two fea- 
fons ; one is, Becaufe it takes too much of | 
his Pafture from his Cattle; and the other 1s, _ 
‘That by. this means he can have bur little 
Fruit in his Orchard for many years: ‘There- 
fore to gratifie his covetoufnefs, I fhall pro- 
pofe him this practicable way of following, | 
and profecuting my intention to the utmolt | 
profit, without putting him to the mentio~ § 
nedegrievances. For firft, I fhall order that 
We Plant his Orchard full of Trees, within | 
three yards diftance,one of another, or fome- 
‘what neater, if he pleafe 3. thefe fhall bear him 
after a year of two, as many apples asa well 
grown 
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grown Orchard uftally carries : then let him 
fet this ground to a Gardiner, that it may be 
digged and dunged feafonably, to bring Kit- 
chin Plants, for from this Culture the Trees 
will receive great advantage. When the 
Trees arebig énough, with the defence of a 
ftrong ftake, and fome Bufhes, to be fecured 
from Cattle, let him tranfplant them into 
Paftures of the beft Soyle, where they may 
ftand at great diftances to be fhelter to Cattle, 
and no prejudice to the Grafs: One Tree at 
fuch diftance,fhall bear as muchas ten in fome 
Orchards , and thus continue removing, as 
your Trees grow big enough. [count five or 
fix inches about to be a good Size, the bigger 
they are, the more care muft be taken in their 
removal, that the Root be tranfplanted entire 
as may be, without much dif-branching it, or 
cutting away the f{purs. And it is convenient, 
that in the heat of the firft Summer, wet 
Straw be laid upon the ground about the 
Root. ) 

If you have no pafture to tranfplant into, 
fell your Trees to thofe that have, or fet your 


. Standards of ftrong Trees at twenty foot di- 


ftance, and fill up the reft of the ground with 
Kentifh Codlings; Nurfe Gardens , Burts , 
which are cheap Plants, being propagated by 
Suckers, or with dwarf Trees made by Cir- 
cumpofition, which may be cut down when 
the other Orchard thickens too much, and in 
the mean time.are very plentiful bearers. 


Pruning - 


208 . OF Pruning. 
( Pruning Trees is ufed likewife 

Of Pruning. chiefly to this intent, that the 
aa _ Rays of the Sun may have paf- 
M v+%L fage to all parts of the Tree, fo that’tisa 
good way for the Pruner to look upward 
from the North-fide of the Tree, upon the 
South and Eaft, and to cut off, of rather make 
thin, fuch boughs which he finds fo thick as 
to obftrud the Sun: All Boughs likewife 
that gall others, and that are actually dead 5. 
providing always, that the Boughs taken off 
be as little as may be, though the more in 
number,that fo the fap may make up the Bark, 
and the Tree be not decayed by lopping off 
the greater Stems: Which is very perverily 
done by moft Gardiners, who think that to 
Prune a Tree; is to cut off the lower Boughs 
bigger or lefs, becanfe they fee {mall watery 
Fruit grow onthem; whereas ifthe Sun was 
let inupon them, their Fruit would be rather 
more, then lefs forward, than that which 
grows in the middle of the Tree: T count it 
general, that the under Boughs ought never 
fo be cut off, hut when you have refpett to 
grafs Roots, of other Garden-ftuff, which 

grows under the Trees, or for the fecurity of 

the Trees from the browfing of Cattle, fo 

that to bare the Trunk of the Tree, for four, 

five, or fix yards, as fome'do, and nourifh it 
:o no profit, but to bear and carry up the head 

ro another Region,that Rooks may the better 
build therein, is a common folly, and ridicu= 

lous, if well confidered. ) And 
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Of Praming. 


( And for lopping off great Boughs, I-may 9l.e 
here add an obfervation touching Elms,which 
is, Thatif the top of an Elm of any bignefs 
be cut off, the rot will immediately. begin 
there, and by wet, and other accidents, run 
downward, and caufe that hollowne{s which 
is ordinarily feen in Trees of this kind.) 

Another Rule of Pruning is, That the Gar- 
diner never cut off thofe Boughs which are 
fetand adopted for bearing, which is eafily 
known for Rofes particularly, and Raf ps and 
Vines alwayes bear upon a frefh {prout, fhot 
forth the fame Spring, fo that the more you 
prune a Rofe, Rafp, or Vine, the more frefh 
{prouts of that Springs growth are emitted, 
and the more fuch{prouts, the greater num- 
ber of Rofes, Rafps and Grapes fucceed, un- 
le(s fome particular accident deftroys them. 
Many Fruits bear from the fhoots of the an- 
tecedent Spring, as the generallity of Apples, 
| Pears, Peaches, Nectarins, Aprecots : Many 
| feem to grow from Wood of longer growth, 

but in that a man may be eafily miftaken, be- 
caufe a very little, and a Spring of fcarce dif- 
_cernable growth, may be enough to ferve as 
a foundation to the pedal of the Bloffom or 
| Fruit, which ftanding on the old Wood, it 
may be thought that the pedal or ftalk of the 
Fruit, ftands immediately on the Wood, and 
that there was no Spring interceding.. Some- 
times the Bloffoms of the fame Tree, ftand 
both on the Wood of fe prefent and apa 
ent 
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dent Spring, as it is frequently feen in Kentifh 
Codlings, Nurfe Gardens, great ‘bearing 
’ Cherries. But where ever the Bloffoms are, 
Bum ond there are many Buds fitted and prepared 


af forbearing, they are difcerned by the skilful 
Gardiner, and may be feen by any perfon, for | 
rhofeare more fall in their fhutting up than | 

other Buds are, and ftand not fo clofe made 

to the ftem of the Branch whereon they grow, 

and contain more {mall leaves in their Body 

then other Buds, being, as Lapprehend, the 
aéual rudiment of the enfuing Bloffom: Such | 
Boughs therefore, whereon plenty of thefe | 
fall made Buds, or inchoate Bloffoms are | 
(een, the Gardiner fpares, if he 1s wife, tor } 
the prefent year, and (where he may.) prunes 
of fuch whereon he fees no fuch propenfion | 
| to fruitfulnefs. ead | 
Dy ‘The beft time to Plath, Prune, and nat 
Ser Bort Wall-tfees , is in February after the great | 
trate Nee rofts are paft, except Peaches and Ne¢tarins, 
=ile »p“which being cut before the rifing of the Sap, | 
| att Seb are apt to dieafter the knife, and fo to ftump, | 
and deform the Tree, and therefore fuch muft J 
be left until they begin to put forth buds and | 
bloffoms. Spread the branches ‘upon the 
Wall like the ribs of a f{creen Fan, or the fin- | 
gers of your hand difplayed, and let not one 

cro{s another leaving no place bare; fuch as | 

will not come handfomely to the Wall, muft | 

be cut off clofe to the fleck, and the end of | 

the {mall branches, (Thefe are Mr. Rea’s di- | 
rections) |} 
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rections ) clofe behind a leaf Bud, and in the 
Summer when they put forth new wood, rub 
off fuch buds as growing may deform the 
Tree. After Midfummer you mutt give your 
Trees a fecond pruning, by cutting away the 
new lances to give Sun and Air to the fruits, 
to caufe them to ripen, and to be well co- 
loured, the well and feafonable pruning of 
Trees inSummer, will caufe them to be fet 
thick with, fruic buds, and to bear plenti- 


fully.) | 
' The-+fairnefS and largenefs of Flowers and ¢ 


Fruits, are very much augmented, by preven- 
ting the runing up a multitude of Stalks 
from the fame Root: The Gardiner obferves 
this precifely in his Carnations and Gilly- 
flowers, not fulfering above one, two, or 
three Spindles upon fuch Roots or Stools 
where he intends a greater fulnefs and large- 
nefs in the Flowers 3 and in Anemones the 


| obfervation is, That if any of the Latifolia’s 


bring a fingle Flower on the fame Root with 
the double; then the caufe ufually 1s, the 
ftanding of too many Eyes or Germens, and 
their depending from the fame Root; and 
the remedy in like manner, nothing elfe but 
the taking off thofe Off-fets or Suckers ; and 
parting them from the principal Root, which 
otherwife is robbed of that matter which 
wa A raife in each Flower, both fairnefs and 
multiplicity of leaves. 
Shrubs likewife that bear either Fruits or 
P 2 Flowers; 


> 
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Flowers, and are to be governed in like man- 
> esGeeridel > Goosberries and Currants degenerate to 
g i fmallnefs, or bear not at all, without this care 
1 and provifion,that the Suckers be taken away: 
il This obfervance is likewife abfolutely necef- 
an panarktefary to Damask Rofes,. for when they grow 
| eg up to thick Bufhes they fcarce bear, whereas 
being kept.to grow in one fingle great ftem, 
being orderly cut, and not growing in the 
: fhade, they tear exceedingly. 
oat ( For Vines, it isa Proverb, make your Vine 
my Vi poor, and it wil! make you rich : The fewer 
* principal Stems are left, the more it bears, 
of and the reafon is, becaufe the Grapes aré born 
3 upon fhoots of the fame Springs and thofe 
- fhoots then moft plentifully arife, when the 
porn head of the Vine, in proportion to the Roots, 
is leaft, as’tis feen inall Trees, which fhoot 
out more immediately after their heads are 
lopt, than any other year. . Pompions follow 
the nature of Vines, and as two or three {tems 
is enough for the Vine, fo two or three run- 
ners, and nc more, ought te be permitted by 
him that intends the greateft fairnefs of this 
fruit.) 
a It may be proper enough here to {peak of 
Wa) Gunns Weeding and Sizing: The latter operation 
) is, the plucking up Roots or Plants that are of 
ufe inthemfelves, but.offenfive to others’ in 
iy the fame Beds, by reafon of their nearnefs : 
Thus Turneps are howed up when they ftand 


be ft 


within a foot diftance each of other 5 for it is _ 
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beft, when at their full growth their leaves 

touch not one another: Carrots are plucked Caredy 
up, when they are an inch Diameter at the of, 
head, for then they are of ufe, or fooner, if 

the thicknefs of their ftanding require it 5 and, sf 
this is general for all Rocts,Parfheps, Radith, Be api | 
Skirrets, that grow by Seed: Some fow (as | 
F mentioned above) Parfneps, Carrots,Radith, 

and Sallad Herbs in the fame Bed, firft Sizing 

out the Sallad Herbs and Radifh, then the 

Carrots as they grow, leaving the Parfnips till 

Winter, by which means their ground is al- 

ways full, yet by reafon of the Sizing in due 

times, never over-burthened,) 


: , i 
“The culture of Straw - berries requiresstracbe: IE 


omewhat like Sizing, (viz.) The cutting off” 

immediately after bearing the fpires and 
ftrings, which would multiply unto too many 
Roots and Branches, to have plenty of fair 
Straw-berries :: Nor is this once only to be 
done, but as often as they {pring anew, fo 
often are they to be taken off, until the time 
of she Bloffoms draws on, I have feen fome 
that werenot over curious,tear off the firings 
by harrowing up and down their Beds of 

Straw-berries with an Iron Rake.) 
some make a queltion, Whether Plants of 
the fame kind, by reafon of a fuppofal that 
they require the fame parts for nourifhment 5 
or Weeds and Graffles, by their too great vici- 
nity, may create more annoyance to their 
Neighbours? I decide not the queftion, nor 
: Us Cay 
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can reconcile the Gardiner to Weeds, whileft 
he finds his ftrongeft Plants deftroyed by 
them : Lhave feen many Trees ina well grown 
Nurfery, {poyled by the Grafs that grew a- 
midft them; and as I remember, the very 
Bark of the Trees themfelves was rotted, by 
qa dew caft upon them from the Grafs: Ihave 
likewife obferved, a ftrongly grown Quick- 
fet of white Thorn, to have been deftroyed by 
Alexanders, which it ts at the Readers choice 
to account as a Weed or cultivated Plant. 
The time of pruning generally is the dead 
of Winter, for fuch Plants as confift of a 
woody fubftance: Pompions are deprived of 
their fuperfluous creepers, and other Gourds 
likewife, at their firft time of {pringing and 
divarication of their Branches. CThe feafon 


4 of pruning for acceleration of ripenefs , 1s 


when the fruit is made, and begins to grow 
to fome bignefS, as generally they are, about 
Mid-fummer: Some ‘have a third time of 
pruning Wall-fruit, viz-at the time when the 
Eruit is taken off, as they dv Rofes likewife, 
when the Flowers are newly gone.’ 
Tocut the Branches or Sprigs of a Flower 
or Tree quite off, cannot properly be called 
pruning, yet fometimes it proves an ufeful 
operation for fuch Plants as are ftunted, as 
they call it, in their growth,or for Trees that 
are crooked, or have been bitten with Cattle, 
or are grownold: Thus Wood-men count 


it beft to cut thofe Stools of under-Woed 
down 
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down to the Root, that it may begin to fhoot 
afrefh, that have been much browfed by Cat- 
tle; and cut down their hedges to the Roots 
when they grow old and Moily. 

Gardiners likewife, if by reafon of a fharp 
Winter their Anemone’s are pinched with 
cold, and ftarved, lee them not immediately 
run to flower, but cut off the firft Springs to 
the ground, that ina better Seafon they may 
lay a ftronger Foundation for the bearing of 
fuller and fairer Flowers. 


Num. 6. Of Pifmires, Earmigs, Canker and 
yottenne(s in choice Plants , Catterpillars, 
Moff ivefs, Bark- binding, Burfting of Gilly 


flowers. 


There are many other annoyances to Vege- 


tables, and generally fooner reckoned than 


remedied, a word or two I fhall fpeak, ofas 
many of them as come into my mind: Pif- 


' mires, efpecially thofe of the black kind, are 
exceeding troublefome in fome Gardens, for 


they climb the higheft Trees, and {poyle the 
Fruit,.are commonly efteemed remedileffe. 
Beloxius, whe took exceeding pains for im- 
provement of Vegetables, commends the de- 
coction or Broath made of any fort of Spurg, 
as very efficacious for this purpofe : Some 
draw them to one place, by burying Carryon 
where they mot refort, and then-fcall’d them 
with feething liquor. 

YA To 


oy 
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To divers choice Flowers, but Carnations 
and Gilly-flowers efpecially, Ear-wigs are.a 
great. annoyance: Mr. P’s way of fetting 
Beafts Hoofs among the flowers, upon flicks, 
to take them, is ufed ofevery Body here, and 
generally lik’d : Same that fet their Flowers 
. in Pots, fet the Ports in Earthen Plates, with 
double Verges, containing water, or water 


mingled with foot in the outward verge, to | 


drown the Vermine that fhall attempt the 
pots, and tain water in the fecond, which 
may pafs shrough the holes of the pots to wa- 
ter the earth therein contained. — 

- The rottennefle and hollowneffe, that 
through age and too much moifture, bulbous 
and tuberous roots, and the beft Anemones 
efpecially, are fubject too, is thus provided 
for; the difeafe muft be laid open, and the 
rottennefS cut out fo, that in the root there 
be no capacity left to hold water, which ! 
have often mentioned to be a great Enemy 
both to them and Tulips. Ferrarius, and fome 
others, prefcribe Plaifters of Rofin, Turpen- 
tine, and Wax, to apply to the Cicatrices of 


the wounded Root, which notwithftanding, I | 


have no regard for. The fame Author fayes, 
that in: moift Winters Anemones do beft in 
pots, in dry, better in beds : With us they are 
feldom potted, but the berders for thefe 
Plants are ufually laid on pretty high ridges, 
as Husbandmen lay their Corn Land in deep 
and moift ground, to prevent the mifchtefs 

that 
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that ufually happens. by too much wet. 

Mr. Parkinfun fayes, That if you perceive 
that your Gilly-flower leaves change any of 
their Natural trefh colour,and turn yellowith, 
or begin to wither inany part, it isa fure 
fign that the Root is infected with fome can- 
ker or rottennefs, which will foon fhew .it 
felfinall the reft of its branches, and thete- 
fore betime,(elfe tis in vain) advifes that you 
cover all, or moft of the branches, with frefh 
Earth, or elfe take the faireft flips from it, or 
according to Art lay ir: This way of Mr. P. 
may be applyed unto other Vegetables. Or 
elfe you may try Mr.. Blakes Rewedy for 
this Difeafe in Gilly-flowers and other 
choice Plants, which is this, Take tarr, and 
the yelk of an egge, and mans ordure, andap- 
ply it to the canker-eaten, and it will cure it. 

I know no better way. to deftroy Caterpil- 
Jars, Palmer-worms, and other Vermine of 
that kind, then by crufhing theirEggs; as 
foonas they are laid upon the leaf by the Fly, 
fome brufh them’ off with wet cloaths :((’Tis 7 ¥ 
obferved,that the little Fly that ufually blows 
upon the Cabbage, choofes fuch Plants as are 
youngelt, and efpecially thofe that were raif- 

- ed in hot beds, or endured leaft of cold in the 
Winter preceding. 
-MoffinefS of Trees, comes generally either mufs:» 
rom the barrennelte or coldneTe of the .4re 
ground, and therefore I count it vain to at- 
tempt the removal of it, without taking away 
the 
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the caufe, and making the ground better ; 


which being done, it will be proper enough » 


to rub down the Trees in a wet day with an 
hair cloath.) 

Trees likewife are fometimes Bark-bound, 
efpecially fach, the Grain of whofe Bark runs 
round the body of the: Tree, as in Cherry- 
trees, and not ftraight upward, according to 
the grain of the Tree,as in Apples, Pears, &c. 

For the Bark is not generally, as I fup- 
pofe, nourifhed by appofition of a new rinde 
to it, as the fubftanceof the Tree is, but by 
interpofition of particles, amidft the particles 
ofthe rind already made, which if it be fo 
hard as not toadmit other Particles for its 
enlargement, there can be no new addition 
of anew coat of wood, which ought to ac- 
crue every year to the Tree, for there will be 
no {pace wherein the fap may afcend, which 

is to he hardned into fuch new wood, unlefs 
by renting the whole coat of Bark, which 
fometimes happens. 
( The remedy for this difeafe,both in Cherry 
trees, and other Trees, thofe chiefly whofe 
Barks are hardned and grown crufty by long 
ftanding in thadowy places or barren ground, 
is, that the year after their removal, or upon 
addition of better foil in ftreight grained 
Barks ; and without either removal or -addi- 
tion of foil in Cherry-trees, and other crofs- 
grained Barks, or in any Trees whofe Barks 
rend of their own accord, the Barks ke flit 
from 
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from the top of the Tree to the bottom of s/4 Bar 
the Stock, and that according to the bignefs-te" 
of the Tree, in one, two, or three places: 
This is aChyrurgical remedy that never fails, 
and 18 eafily performed. ) 
Carnations and Gilly-flowers,happen to be 
often deformed, efpecially thofe which are 
of the largeft forts, by burfting the Calyx, 
Cellar, or Cafe wherein they are fet, and the 
ufual remedy is, to inlarge the five incifions 
preportionably, by cutting them deeper with 
a knife ; or to fteep ordinary Beans in Water, 
and then flipping off the outward coat of the 
Bean, to put it (the end being taken oif ) up- 
on the head of the Carnation, which will keep 
the five lips together, and prefeive the Flow- 
ers from breaking ; nor will thefe Hoops, 
made of the coats of Beans, fhrink with the 
heat of the Sun, as thofe made of the rind of 
Willow, flipped off for the fame purpofe, 
ufually do: One Bean is long enough to make 
two hoops, for they need not te abovea 
quarter of an inch in breadth. 
— ) | 
Num. 7. Of improvement and melioration of di- ae 
vers Sallad Herbs , by blanching or whiting, 
from the French Gardiner, and. Mr. Parkinfons 
Obfervations. ! 


The Lettuce-Royal, being upon removal, 
fet ata foot or more diftance, when you per- 
ceive that the Plants have covered all the 
ground, 
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‘ground, then in fome fair day, and when the 
morning due is vanith’d, you fhall tie them in 
two or three places one above another, which 
you may do with any Jong Straw, or raw 
Hemp, and this at feveral times, (viz.) Not 
promifcuoufly, as they ftand, but choofing 
the faireft Plants firft, to give room and air to 
the more feeble, and by this means they will 
laft the longer: The firft being blanched, 
andready before the other are fit to bind. 

If you would blanch them with more ex- 
pedition, you may Cover every Plant with a 
{mal} earthen pot,fathioned like a Goldfmiths 
Crucible, and then layfome hot foyl upon 
them, and they will quickly become white. 

Concerning Succovies, Thus, 

There are feveral kinds of Garden Succa- 
ries, different in leafand bignefs, but refemb- 
ling in tafte, and which are to be ordered 
alike. 

Sow it in theSpring upon the Borders,and 
and when it has fix leaves, ‘replant it in rich 
ground, about. eightren inches diftance, pa- 
ring them at the tops: when they are grown 
fo large, as to cover the ground, tye them up 
as I inftructed you before, where I treated of 
the Roman Lettuce ; not to bind then up by 
handfuls, as they grow promifcuoufly, but 
the ftrongeft and forwardeft firft, letting the 
other fortifie. 

There is yet another fafhion of blanching 
it: In the great heats, when inftead of head- 
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ing, you perceive it would run to Seed, hol- 
low the Earth at the one end of the Plant, and 
couch it down without violating any ofthe 
leaves, and thus it will become white ina lit= 
tle time, and be hindred from running to 
Seed. 

Thofe who are very curious,bind the leaves 
gently,.before they interre them, to keep out 
the Grit from entring between them, which 
is very troublefome to-wafh out, when you 
would drefs it. 

Remember to couch them all at one fide, + FQ 
Oheupon another, as they grew being plant- 
ed, beginning with that which is neareft the 
end of the Bed, and continuing to lay them, 
the fecond upon the firft, and the third upon 
the fecond, till you have finifhed all the 
Ranges. ) 

I find likewife two other manners of Blan- 
ching them for the Winter ; the firft is, ae the 
firft Frofts, that you tye them after the ordi- 
nary way,.and then at the end of eight or ten 
days, plucking them up, couch them inthe 
Bed where you raifed them from Seeds, mak- 
ing afmall Trench crofs the Bed, the height 
of your Plant, which will be about eight 
Inches, beginning at one end. In this you 

_ fhall range your Plants fide by fide, fo as they 
may gently touch, anda little fhelving ; this 
done, cover them with fall rotten dung 
of the fame bed.: Then make another furrow 
for afecond range, in which order, lay your 

Plants 
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Plants as before, continuing this order till. 
you have finifh’d: And laft ofall, cover the 

whole Bed four fingers thick, with hot foy! 

frefh drawn out of the Stable, and in a fhort 
time they will be blanched. Ifyou will after- 

wards cover the bed with fome Mats placed 
aflant, like the ridge of a Houfe to preferve 
them from the Rain, they will laft avery long 
time without rotting : When you would have 
any of them for ufe, begin at the laft which 
you buried, and taking. them as they come, 
draw them out of the range, and break off 
what you thall find rotten upon the place, or 
that which has contracted any blacknefs from 
the dung, before you put it into your Basket 
for the Kitchen. 

A fecond manner of preferving it, is, to in- 
terre it, as before, in furrows of Sand in the 
Cellar, placing the Root upmoft, leaft the 
Sand run in between the leaves, and you find 
sc inthe difh when they ferve it. You need 
not here beftow any dung upon them, it is 
fafficient that the Sand cover the Plant four 
fingers high ; and when you take it out for 
ufe, before you drefs it, fhake it well, the 
Root upmoft, that all the Sand may fall! out 
from the Leaves. Take them likewife as they 
happen to lie in the Ranges. 

His direétions for blanching Endive, are, 
that you cover it only with reafonable warm 
dung, and drawing it out at the firft appear- 


ance of Froft, that you keep it under Sand in 
your 
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your Cellar, as you do other Roots, but firft 
it muft be almoft white of it felf. 

The whiting of Endive, Mr. Parkinfon com- 
mends, when done in another manner : After, 
fays he, that they are grown to fome reafon~ 
able greatnefs, but in any cafe before they 


- fhoot out aftalk in the midft for Seed, take 


themup, and the Roots being cut away, lay 
them to wither for three or four hours, and 
then bury them in the Sand, fo as none of 
them may lie one upon another,or if you can, 
touch one another, which by this means will 


change whitifh, and thereby become very ten- 


der, andis a Sallot for Autumn and Winter. 
Fennel is whited by fome in the fame manner, 


|. for the fame ufe. 


To procure the Chard of the Artichecks 


|, (which is that which growth from the roots 


ofold Plants) you fhal! make ufe of the old 
Stems which you do not account of. (For it 
will be fit to renew your whole Plantation of 
the Artichocks every five years, becaufe the 
Plant impoverifhes the Earth, and produces 
but {mall fruit. 

The firft Fruits gathered, you fhall pare 
the Plant within half a foot of the ground, 
and cut off the ftem as low as you can pofli- 
ble; and thus you will have lufty flips, which 
grown about ayard high, yourfhall bind up 
with a wreath of long Straw, but not too 


 clofe, and then environ, them with dung to 


‘ blanch them. 


Thus 
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Thus you may leave them till the great 
Frofts, before you gather them, and then re- 
ferve them for your ufe in fome Cellar, or o- 
ther place lefS cold. 

Num. 8. Of Acceleration and Retardation of 
Plants, in vef{pe to thei Germination and 


Maturity. 


C Acceleration of Plants in their Germinati- 


~onand Maturity, is ranked, by the Lord Ve- 


rulam, among the Magnalia Nature, and is an 
operation that all Artifts can do fomething 
in: though! know net any that arrive to the 
performance of thofe grand propofals of fome 
Writers, as thatof raifing Sallads within an 
hour or two, whiles ajoynt of Mutton 1s 
rofting: The late King of France, has been 
reported to have known a fecret proce(s that 


would produce this effeét,and to have efteem- 


ed itata high rate: Cichory was the Seed, as 
T was informed, by Monfieur Giffonins, which 
he was wont to raife fo foon into his moft 
fain’d Sallad. 

‘CThave tryed divers of the Experiments pro- 
pofed for procuring thofe wonderful {peedy 
Germinations, and that by long infufions in 
Mitk, ftrong Muck-water. and fometimes 


have added unquenched Lime unto the infu- , 
fions, according to the Experiments fet down» 


by. alate Writer, who afferts, that by thefe 
| ufuages; 
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ufages, Beans, Peafé, and Parfly-feed would 
grow up in tew hours, and can only give the 
Reader this fruit of my pains, that without 
any further tryal, he may trom my experience 
be afcertained, that the advantage in accele- 


ration is exceeding inconfiderable by any of 


thefe means. It was, by my tryal, found much 
Jefs than Limaginededuld have been by any 
infuficn, for none.of the Seeds (of which I 
tryed many forts) came up the firft three or 
four days 5' and except Radifh, none came up 
ina fortnmights time, though they were fown 
in August and watered. 

I have likewife tryed the Experiment’ of 
Afhes of Mofs : Firlt, burning a great quan- 
tity of Mofs to afhes, and then taking fome 
of the richeit Garden mould I could procure 
from arotten hot Bed, and mixing it with 
the afhes, I moiftned it. with exceeding good 
Muck-water feveral times, and let it as. often 
dry inthe Sun ; this I did mn glazed pans,that 
the Salt might not be wafhed from the Earths. 
then I fowed Seeds, fome unfteeped, fome 
fteeped, and in the beginning of September fet 
the Pans upon the Leads of an Houfe: But in 


| effect, the Sallad {prang not up that day, nor. 
| many days after.) . | 
Tfet into fome of the fame of 


( The next day 
kind. of Soyle; made up of Mofs-afhes and 
Dung, watered as above, divers Seeds fteeped 
in Spirit of Urine alone, Spirit of Urine with 
water mixed, Spirit of,,Urine. mixt with 

Q phlegm 
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phlegm of Elder-berries, all without fuccefs, 
though I fet them in a Pan of Earth over a 
gentle fire, to {peed the Germination: For- 
merly [have feen Spirit of Nitre tryed, but 
to no purpofe; fome {peak of working thefe | 
faddain Germinations by fomewhat made. of | 
Salt, Spirit, and Oy!, chymically united into 
one Body,which when they thal! difcover un- 
to us, or otherwife make us poffeffors of, we 
fhall have a better opinion of the related ex- 
periment. ) 
_,. (As to ordinary Acceleration, hot Beds are 
Y© the moft general and catholick help, and cer- 
tainly forward Germination much: For Cab- 
bage-feed fown in the Spring ona hot Bed, I 
have feen, to bring Plants that have in their 
growth and bignefs overtaken fuch that were 
re-planted before the antecedent Winter, and 
fo were in the ground, at the leaft half'a yeat 
before them; and that in the fame fort of 
Soyl. It is certainly true, that the Germina- 
tion will be the more quick, the hotter the 
weather is s and the larger the bed of Dung 
ig made, and the more it is helped by the re- 
flection of Brick-walls, or other like advan- 
tages: The manner to make thefe hot Beds, 
is mentioned in the firft Chapter, and their 
ufe there defcribed.) 
. Mr. Speed, Cap. 14. Of Musk-melons, Gives 
us from the teftimony of two Noble Men, 
this advertifement : The way, fays he, to have 
as good Musk-melons as any are in ae 
with 
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without the unwhclefome ufe of the Musk- 
Beds here in London, is confirmed by the Earl 
of Dorfet. Plant them under.a Wall, Pale, or 
Hedge, on the Sunny fide, with very good 
Mould purpofely prepared, and underneath 
the Mould lay a quantity of frefh Barly-{traw, 
and by this eafie means, ufing the feafonabte: 
covertures and neceffary furtherance,you may 
attain to your uttermoft defire, without any 
further trouble. But ifyou do difcern the 
Straw to make the Earth too hot, rhruft ina 
Stake threugh the Mould to the Straw, that 
the vapor and heat may evaporate and pats 
forth. 

I have known fome Gardiners about Loudon 
and Wejtminier make confiderable advantage 
by accelerating Afparagus upon an hot bed, 
which they performed thus, Thefe roots ha- 
ving worn out the heart of the Earth where 
they were fet in their Ordinary beds, the Gar- 
diner where he found the Earth moft cold, 
and the root decline and ready to perifh,takes 
up a bed or part of a bed at once, and at what 
time he thinks good in the Winter, he Plants 
the fame Roots upon anew made Hot bed, 
which doth very fpeedily fhoot out a fair 
Crop of Afparagus heads, which at that {ea= 
fon of the Year they fell ata greatrate. And 
this Experiment may certainly be applyed to 
any other Sallet, the tops or young leaves of 
which are eaten, only they all muft be expett~ 
ed whiter then fuchas grow expofed to the 
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Air and Winds, and the Roots themfelves t 
perifh by the heat of the hot Bed when the 
Crop 1s over. , 
A (For Acceleration of maturity in all Wall- 
M1 #2L fruits, the pradice of Midfummer pruning 1s 
i every where almoft obferved, which is, the 
cutting off all parts of the fhoots that are 
grown out far beyond the Fruit, and do o- 
}) Premmgrhierwife take away both the fap that might 
Oy wocwtsPfadvantage the Fruit, and the benefit of the 
alt: Sun likewife: This operation in Vines is cal- 
led gelding , and is ufially transferred to 
Pompions, Musk-melons , and Cucumbers, 
and like Fruits, to accelerate their ripenefs : 
The Joynt beyond the: laft Clufter or Gourd, 
is the place where the Creepers. or Shoots are 
to be nipt off in Vines or Gourds: In other 
Wall-fruit the Gardiner clips them ata con- 
venient diftance trom the Wall, fo as not to 
take away all the {hade from the Fruit; which 
in fome proportion is neceflary that the Fruit 
be not dryed up, and burnt upon the Tree by 
the Torrid heat of. the Mid-fummer Sun, in 
fuch places where his rays are reflected from 
a Wall or Floor, er both.’ 
ates. C Tis alfo obferved that in Wall-fruit, or 
any ether that requires.a reflected heat, 1n or- 
der to the ripening of the Fruit 5 the lower 
the Boughs are fpread, the fooner the Fruit 
ripens on.aWall:. And in Standards, the 
lower and nearer the Earth any Plant is kept, 
the better fhall it ripen, by reafon of the re- 
flection 
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flection made.from the furface of the Earth 5. 


which if it be bare from Weeds, is equal to 
the reflection from fome Walls. In France, 
Vines have no other reflection but this, being 
tyed to ftakes, and not fuffered to grow above 
ayard high; and in many places of Eugland 
this-only advantage, without Walls, brings 
Grapes to that maturity which is ordinary in 
our Ifland. ) | 


( The making Orchards of dwarf Trees is ye ool 


ufed upon the fame reafon ; for thereby, here 
in England, your French Fruit, as the Boon- 
Criftien Pear, and the like (which otherwife 
willnot bear in this Kingdom except ‘nailed 
to a Wall) may be produced. And of this 
the Royal Garden at 5. Fames’s is an Example. 
The contrivance of thefe dwarf Trees confilts 
principally in thefe two particulars. «1. The 
Graffing the ftocks very low,and then fecond- 
ly by cutting off every year all the new fhuits 
or Cyons, except one inch or two of the 
greater end, which may be enough to bear 
one or two buds to {prout for the enfuing 
Summer; and thus onely keeping the knife 
from the bloffoming Buds, which are eafily 
difcern’d. by the Gardiner, and may by any 
one be learnt by the fignes above difcours’d 
of, Cap. 8. N.5. where Ihave deliver’d the 
right way of Pruning, and cutting the Cyon 5 
the diligent Gardiner improves his fruit by 
keeping his Trees as low as he can; com- 


_monly not.above three quarters of a yard in 


height. Q 3 The 
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230 Of Retardation. 
Grop%? (The twitting of the ftalks, whereby the 
n° Bunches of Grapes are joyned to the Body of 

| #8 the Vine, done at fuch time when the Grape 

- js come to its full bignefs, is practifed by 
fome for the accelerating maturity ; and it 

: may be, that by this twilting, the Channels 
chat might otherwife carry more crude Sap 

into the Grape, being broken, the heat of the 

Sun may more {peedily reduce that which is 

already poffeffed by the Grape into {weetnels, 

then if fowre and undigefted Juice were ftill 
fupplyed from the Vine.) 

° Retardation,or hindring Plants from runing 

he to Seed, is likewife of ufe for the preferva- 

tion of the Root and Leaf; for there are many 

Plants, whofe laft endeavour being to bear 

Seed, prefently die in all parts of them affoon 

as the Seed is perfected.) 4 : 

‘Of this kind are your beft Carnations and 

Gilly-flowers, the hope of whofe continua- 

tion is only by thofe flips that are not like to 

bring Seed the prefent year 5 to this kind alfo 
helong divers: Herbs, fuch as are Parfely, 

Scurvy-grafs, &c. The Spindles therefore 

ofall! fuch are timely to be cut off, the youn- 

ger the better, in choiee Plants, for fear of 
killing the Root 3 and hereby plenty of Bran- 
ches and Off-fets, or fide-Plants, will arife 
from the old Stem, Stool, Root: Nay, ’tis 
obferved by our Gurdeners, as likewifé by 

Ferravius, in his Chapter of the culture of 

Tulips, That if thofe Flowers are futfered 
Evie ene | to 
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to grow to Seed, the Bulb thereby is certain- 
ly much emaciated, and fometimes utterly pe- 
rifheth; and therefore on all hands it 1s coun- 
hi good to gather Tulips as foon as may 
“2 
( Some of the ways of Retardation are gene- +. ¢>¢, 
by : ° 4) 
rally known, as particularly the experiment 
of plucking of Rofe Buds as often as they 
{pring, until the time you intend they fhall 
proceed to flower 5 or the making the Bran~ 
ches of the Rofe-tree bare of Shoots once or 
twice in the Spring for this purpofe, are not 
unfrequently praéifed. And I have been in- 
formed by a Perfon.of Credit, that at Brijtol 
he faw Rafpes fold for four pence the quart 
at Michaelmas, which were thus retarded, by 
| fetting the Plants late in moift ground the 
| fame year: All which ways, I fuppofe, may 
well be transferred to other Plants of like na- 
ture, and this laft way isnot focommon. 1} 
have before mentioned its ufe for the retarda- 
tion of the Flowers of Anemonies.) 
There is fome ufe of Retardation to all 
fuch Plants which fo prematurely bloffom, 
that they be fubje& to blafting by Spring- 
Frofts ; [ know nothing ufed to prevent this 
annoyance, but the opening of the Root, and 
fuffering the Snow, and Snow-water, to lie 
thereon and chill the ground 5 but of the be- 
nefit or danger of this remedy, I have no ex- 
perience. 
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Num. 8. Of metioration by Kichnefs, or other cone 
venient Minera in the Soyl, for the feeding and 
better nourifbment of feveral rlants: Of Arti- 
ficial Bogs, and the change of Seed, as a means 
to bring fair Flowers: Of Exoffation of Fruit, 
or making it grow without Stones. 


/ 


( 


The Lord Verulam reckons up the making 


Macgnalia Nature, and molt advantagious pro- 
je&ts for the ufecf Man; which richnefs, if 
the modern Hypothefis of Chymifts be right, 
confifts in good proportions of Salt, Spirit, 
and Oyl; whichare principles ‘generally de- 
ficient in barren places : ‘Dry Earth, and cold 


crude water, or thefe two mixt together,’ e- | 


very where abounding: [fay good propor- 
tious, becaufe it is moft certain, that‘no Ve- 
getable will grow in too great abundance of 
Salt or Spirit, or other violently hot and cor- 
rofive matter:, Sut and Pidgeons-dung a- 
bound much with volatile Salt; and I have 
this year, upona cold moift Clay, feen excel- 
lent advantage to the Grafs thereby, it being 
onely ftrewed thin on tre Grafs before the 
Spring, but of the wo, the Sut was beft): up- 
onadry Sand I fhould not have expeétéd the 
likeamprovement by its mixture, and in the/e 
eompoits themfelves by reafon of abundance 
of Salt, without due proportions of other 
principles mixt, nothing will grow, for there 

. iS 


of rich compofts for the Earth, among the - 
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is no fermentation without mixture’of con- 
trary parts of Elements 5; and all dunging is 
in order to fermentation: Hence Columella 
commends Pidgeon-dung,. becaufe, fayes he, 
Pre ceteris terram facit fermentare, the earth 
generally abounding in its own nature, with 
coldnefs and moifture, fo that the richnefs in 
Salt or Spirit, tempers a Soy! well, «which is 
deiicient in thefe principles, fer thofe Vege- 
tables that require inthe ground fo {pright- 
full a fermentation. For divers flates of 
ground; and.various Fermentations are te- 
euired to different Plants; nor can any one 
Soyle inditferently and equally agree with 
them all according to that of Virgal. 


Nec vero terre ferre cmnes omnia poffunt, 
Fluminibus falices, craffi{que paludibus alni 
Nufcuntur 5 {feriles faxols moutibus orai, 
Littora myrtetis letifima: denique apertos 
Bacchus amat colles, Aquilonem ¢ frigova taxi. 
Afpice & extremis domitum, cu!toribus orbem 
Eoaf{que domos Arabum, pidiofque Gelonos. 
Divife arboribus patrie : Jola India nigrign 
Fert ebenum, folis eft thurea virga {abeis, Gc. 


AllGroundstcan’t all things bear: The Alderetree 
Gros in thick Fens 5 with Sallows frooks.agree: 
Alb craggy Mountains: Shores fweet Myrtle fills, 
And lastly, Bacchus doves the Sunay Hills : 
The Lew bejt profpers in the Northern cold, 

The conquered W orlds remotejt Swains behald ! 


See 
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See the Eaftern Arabs, the Géloni, thefe 
Gountries are all dijtinguifh'’d by their Trees: 
Ube blackeft Ebony from India comes, 

And from Sabea Aromatick Gums, &c. 


Gaffendus (Libro de Plantis cap. 3.) gives us 
this Information, That Hog dung doth tem~ 
perate the Acrimony of Onions, and turneth 
the fourne(s of Peaches into fweetnefs. And 
alitrle after in the fame Chapter, That the 
Minera of the Earth hath fo much influence 
into the Vertues of the Plants that grow 


..-. thereon ; that the Grafs and Herbs are Anti- 


dota! that grow, and the very Vipers and Ser- 
pents are not poifonous that abide upon the 
Mountains out of which the Bath waters do 
Spring. 

Boggy Plants require, even when they be 


planted into Gardens, either a natural orar-. 


tificial Bog, or to be placed near fome water, 
by which there is great improvement to all 
forts of Flags, and particularly, as I have ob- 
ferv’d to Calamus Aromaticus. 

The artificial Bog is made by digging a 
hole in any ftiff Clay, and filling it with earth 
taken from a Bog; or in want of fuch clay 
ground, there may be ftiffe Clay likewife 
brought in, and laid to line the hole or pit in 
the bottom or floor, and the fides likewife 
fo thick, that the moifture may not be able to 


get through:. Of this fort, in our Phyfick © | 


Garden here in Oxford, we have one artificial- 
ly 
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ly made by Mr. Boburt, for the prefervation of 
Boggy Plants, where being fometimes water- 
ed, they thrive for a year or twoas wellas 
in their natural places. 

But thefe Artificial Bogs are not fo lafting, 
but that in two or three years they will begin 
to decay, For the Clay cracking, and letting 
the water out, the Boggy Earth being there- 
by as it were drained, will begin to alter its 
Nature, and (if may be pardon’d for the im- 
propriety of the Speech ) degenerate into 
better. 

( However’tis true, that there is variety of -¥ 
ufage for Plants of different nature, yet for 
the generality of Plants, they are beft impro- 
ved by a fat, rich, deep, moift; and feeding 
Soil ; and it is highly his intereft that intends 
a flourifhing Orchard, or Kitchin-garden, to 
improve his ground to the height.) } 

( And as there is great diverfity of Flowers, jtowes 
{o there is fome diverfity of Soyls, though, 
as Ibefere intimated, for the generallity of 
the choiceft Bulbous and Tuberous Roots, a 
mixture of Cow-dung and Sand well rotted, 

_and incorporated together, maketh a conve- 
nient Soy!, to which thofe that are more cu- 
rious with good fuccefs, add towards the 
top of the Bed (efpecially where their Seed- 
lings are educated, fome of that rotten Earth 
thatis ufually found in the bodies of hollow 
and decayed Willows; This is moft for Tu- 
lips, Anemones, Ranunculus’s, Crocus’s, ang 
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the like, and is not unfuitable for the belt 
Flowers that have fibrous or ftringy Roots, 
as Fily-flowers, and Auricula’s, though thefe 
may endure agreater proportion of dung in 
the mixture. ) 

Stephen Blake, where he cafts off fome Ex- 
periments. as untrue, giveth us a pretty one 
ofhisown: I will inftance to you, faith he, 
what I have done, viz. I took Camomil, Vale- 
rian, Flag-roots , ‘Celandine leaves , thefe 
beaten together into a Salve, and applyed to 
the Roots of Gilly-flowers when they are 
planted or removed, and watered them with 
the fame. It hath propagated the Flower in 
bignefs, fo that it hath made it as big again as 
any of the ordinary Natural Flowers, and 
fometimes the colour of them will alter that 
are thus ordered. > 

And in his Chapter‘of the Crocus he hath 
the like Experiment for the melioration of 
all flowers from bulbous roots: Firft; faith 
he, fill fome boxes of the fineft mould that 
may be had, and as dry as may be, then pur it 
into Boxes, then fet thefe’boxes-1n fome’ Gar- 
ret or Room where they may have Sun and 
Wind, but no Rain come at them, there let it 
ftand for atwelve Month, then get Sheeps- 
blood, the juice of Valerian, Camomil, Mal-. 
lows, and Capons-taile, mix thefe juices and 
Sheeps-blood ‘together, then water the dry 
arth with this fubftance, then take your 
Bulbous Roots, as Crocus, Tulips, Crowns 

! Impe- 
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Imperial, Lillies, Snow drops, and the like, 
Plant them in thefe Boxes in their feveral 
Times and Seafons,and anoint the Roots with 
this fubftance at their Planting, Water them 
continually with the fame, let them have no 
rain, nor any kindof water, but onely this, 
bur Sun, Wind, and Air enough, otherwife 
| thefe Plants will corrupt, this done, your 

flowers will {pring out of an exceeding large 
growth, and produce them very early, and 
can poffitively fay it will make them differ 
from what they were formerly. 

And in his Chapter of Tulips, for the al- 
tering their colour, fet, faith he, the Red Tu- 
lips by themfelves, and the white Tulips by 


{ | themfelves, thus take a quantity of Wild or 


| Garden herbs, and Sheeps dung, and Pidgeons 
| dung, beat thefe Herbs and the Dung toge- 
| ther, when this is done, put fome of this into 
the holes where you fet your Tulip Roots, 
anoint the Roots with the fame, and fet them 
into the Holes, and put in more on the top of 
them, cover them-with Earth. This being 


, | done, it hath altered the colour upon feveral 


| tryals, {ome after qne manner, and fome after 
another. But ftill the red and the white car- 
| rieth the greateft way. So Mr. Blake, I late- 
| ly met with his Book, and take fo much no- 
tice of his Experiments as to intend a tryal 
of them, though the fecond feems more like 

to deftroy, then meliorate it. 
That wilde Plants may be meliorated by 
tranf- 
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plantation into better Soy!, and by being fet 
at greater diftances,is no more then what was 
before noted, and agrees with that of Vtxgil, 
Georg. 2. | 
Sponte fua que fe tollunt in luminis auras 
Infecunda quidem, fed leta & fortia furgunt 
Quippe folo natura fubeft; tanen bec quog; fi quis 
Inferat, aut forobibus mandet mutata fub adtis 
Exuerint Sylveftrem animum, cultuq; frequenti, 
In quafcunque voces artes, baud tarda fequentur. 
Nec non & fterilis que ftirpibus exit ab imis 
Hoc faciet vacuos fi fit digesta per agros. 
Nunc alte frondes & Rami Matris opacant : 
Crefcentique adimunt fetus, uruntque ferentem. 


Plants that advance themfelves t’etherial Air 
Unfruitful be, but firong they prove, and fair ; 
Becanfe they draw their nature from the Soyl : 
But thefe, if any graft, or (hall with toyl 
Tran{plant, and then in cultur’d Furrows fet 
Their wilder difpofitions they forget : 

By frequent culture, they not flowly will 

Aufwer thy labour, and obey thy skill. 

So they that (pring from Roots, like profit yeild, 
If you tranfplant them to the open Field, 

Which now the Boughs of th’ Mothereplant do bade 
And th Off-fets siop her growth, & make her fade. 


The Seed of wild Cichory that grows every 
where in the Fields, being fow’d im rich Gar- 
den-{oyl, is fo improved, that we efteem it 
ordinarily another Plant, and give.it the name 


of 
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| of Garden-Cichory, though indeed they are 


; | the fame. But befides the goodnefs of the 


ground, and greatnefs of the diftances, there 
may be fome advantage to Field-plants, by 
changing the Seed, by which action the fer- 
mentation is {uppofed to be augmented in 
the Ground: Now thefe changes are either 
| from one kind to another, as from Wheat and 


, | Barly, to Beans and Peafe, which is the ufual 
. |. Husbandry of common Fields, or in the fame 


| Seed: Of the former way, Virgil gives this 
Precept. “cad 


Ibi flava feres mutato fidere farva 
ade prius letuan filigua quaffante legumen, 
Aut tenues fetus Vicie, trifti{que Lupini 
Suftuleris fragiles calamos, {yluamque fonantems 


| Georg. 1. By Mr. Ogilby thus rendred. 


—There changing Seafons thou fhalt sh fow, 
S 


Where pleafant Pulfe with dangling Cods did 
Where brittle talks of bitter Lupines ftood,( grow, 
Or flender Vetches in a mavmuring Wood. 


| . Ofchanging the Seed of the fame kind, be- 
fides Field Corn, which is generally changed 


ig, | every third Seafon at the fartheft, examples 


may be had in Carnations and Gilly-flowers, 
the Seed of which, being taken from the beft 


. Flowers, are much meliorated by alternation 
+f and change of Ground ; and it is like this Ex- 


periment may hold in the feeds of other 
fp Flowers. Ano- 


240 OF Exoffation of Fruzt. 
“Another Experiment, is the exoflation of 
Fruit, of caifing it to grow without Itones 
of core, for which effect, the grafting of the 
upper end of the Cyon downwards , hath 
been aflerted to be a certain way : That the 
Cyon fo grafted will grow, Ihave exper!- 
ence; but whether in time they will produce 
the forementioned effedt,I greatly doubt: And 
if they fhould, I much miftruft their expeeta- 
tions would not be anfwered, that intend me- 
lioration thereby: For the Fruit, certainly 
by the lofs of the natural Seed, would’ be 
very much difpirited,and Icofe the senerofity 
and noblenefs of its nature, as Animals do, 
and as Vegetables fometimes 5 as particularly 
I have obferved in Barberries, for I have feen 
a-Tree that bare every year on moft Bunches 


two forts of Barberries, the one full, and ofa 

deep Red; the other of a pale colour, and 

thin fabftance, and inquiring inte the cafe,! 

found the former to have Stones in them, and 

the latter deftitute, which were, as | fuppo> 
fed, thereby emafculated. 

Jf ye 


Num. 9. The conclufion of the Treatife, with one 
ox two choice obfervations of the wife and good 
Providence of God, which may be feen in the 
admirable mark of Vegetables, and fitne[s to their 
ends, which are not generally taken wotice of, but 
are, with many more,overfecn by nen bufie in the 


affa.ts of the world. 
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was the Sin of the Heathen that they did+-9 


hot rife in the exercife, of their minds fiom 
the contemplation of the beauty of the Crea- 
tures,to confider how fuch Lineaments could 

€made, and to gloritie thereby the Wif(dom 


of the Maker. 
thar ordinarily to a 


The particulars are infinite, 


mani exercifed in things 


and thoughts, fuggeft themfelyes to avouch 
the exiftence of a Providence, and to confite 


the vanity of 
pleft of their 


the old Epicureans in-the fim- 
Tenets concerning the framing 


‘of this world, of things by a cafual concur- 


rence of {mall Atomes 


of Motes intricated in 


their moticn, by meer chance into fuch beau 
tiful bodies. ) 


It is no unufual Theme to treat of the ads 


| Mirable handfomne 


; pofure of divers Vegetables, and to thew how 


| Nature doth wemszpeir jn them, and charatte- 


fs and beauty in the coms 


Tize out {uch variety of elegant figures, that 3 


| every Plant fhall 


feem to have more of Mathe- 


Matical art, than the Knot wherein it is {et : 


And tis generally noted, that Gods Provi- 


dence 


ture, and making 
| individuals of every Species 
}tion of the kind.” That I kewife the fame 
| Providence has approved to its {elf a molt ex 
cellent Wifdomi jr 
pmeans, for the attaifiment of this end, it has 
bbeen mine, and may bean 
fo any other. 


is exceeding good in appointing Na- 


it her end to continue fome 
for the preferva- 


1 the choice of moft certain 
eafie confideration 


R For 
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( For what other end, thought I, are there 
4-93 fo many coats, and. fuch cotten veltment to 
BD o-°, feeds, but to defend their tendernefs ? Why 
mi $595 Fr ch hard {tones to others,but to hinder their 
p Stor ~ premature {pringing, whereby the coldnefs 
| of winter would kill (as in Aprecots, Peaches, 
Neftarines, &¢..) their tender feedlings? Why 
is the ground in Woods covered with Mofs, 
but that Nature intended it.as a prefervation 
ro Seeds fallen upon the Turf in the violence 
of Winter Frofts? Why has Nature befet 
fhrubs with prickles, but to defend the tender 
buds in which the hope of future growth Is 
repofed from the browfing of Cattle in the 
Winter? and that this was the end of Provi- | 
dence init, may be conjectured from hence, 
becaute thofe fhrubs which are not allover || 
thorny, havea guard of Thorns dire&ly upon — 
the bud, and not elfewhere, as if fingularly | 
intended for its fecurity. So "tis {een in the | 
Goofe-berry, Hawthorn, Barbery, Locutt, all | 
Rofes wildand cultivated,that are not all over | 
thorny, fo that the thorns are not ufelefs ex- 
crefcencies as fome have fuppofed,but as pro> | 
fitable as boughs or leaves.) | 
ale (Why have thofe Plants that bear no Seed | 


YY? withus, as Poplar and Willow, inevery bough | 
ofany,bignefs, a propenfity of fending forth | 
Roots, by the occafion of which, each branch 
is madean entire Tree of Plant? or if that fa- 
culty be wanting, why then is there fo great 
difpofition and forwardnefs to prone] 

rhem- | 
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themfelves by off-fets,as inthe Elm, Poplars, 
&c. And where there can be no.olf-{ets, as 
in Mufhrooms, wherefore elfe has’ Nature 
nidde-the Plants propagable by che {malleft of 
their threds and incontiderable parts ?, Why 
elfe.is the Indian Fig, that hath noftalk, pro- 


pagable by its leafalone 2) ay 
( Why have Plants fuch an eagernefs to low- 
er and feed, and fuch an impatience of: being 
difappointed ? if you pull off the bud of the 
Rofe it will {pring again, and not onely the. 
Rofey -bur moft other fruits and floweis have 
the fame: defire to produce their feeds, and 
have: given occafionto Artifts. to make hence 
Rulesof Retardation.) | 

(:Why do the Seeds ftick, clofe ta the Pedal, 
by which they atejoyned to, the ftockuntil 
they are matureand fit for propagation, and 
then fall off in the moft-fit {eafon for due pre- 

aration to future growth?) 1 of 

( Why.do thofe Plants;that ufually die every 4, ¢ 
year, yet if they are difappointed of running 
to feedycontinue to furvive many years, even 
fo long till they are permitted to,run.up to 
leave feed behind:them? (But that; they are 
appointed iby the univertal Law of Nature, 
not to defert their order, till they have pro- 


duced others after their own kind.),... 7. 
| © CLaftly, why are many Seeds at their firlt 
| vTipening fo exa@ly fledged with wings, but 
that bythe wind, they may be carried,to fuch 
places as may be fit wombs to receive and feed 
| R 2 them, 


‘244 Buds placed 0) Wifdour, not by Chance. 
them, until they actain’ from the being of 
feeds , the meafiire and ftature of perfect - 
plants. ) 
cos (Another Specimen of the Wifdom of the 
T¥ *® God of Nature, may be feen' in the regular 
fituation of Branches, and the orderly erup- 
tion of Buds, upon every Vegetable ; for,not- 
withftanding the report of my Lord Bacon, 
Nat. Hilfe Cent. 6. Obferv.$88. That Trees and 
Herbs in the growing forth’ of their Boughs and 
Branches, are not figured, and keep no order, but 
that when they make an eruption, they break forth 
cafually, where they find best way in their Bark and 
‘Rind : T find'my felf neceflitated to refer that 
to an exceeding Wifdom, which his Lordthip 
refers to chance and cafualty : For if l obferve 
aright’both Buds, and Leaves, and all erupti- 
ons, ftand fo on every Vegetable, as to ferve 
moft fitly for moft-neceffary. ends 

As to Leaves, the Learned Doctor Brown 
ath made the Quincunx famous, which may 
with as great aptnefs be applyed, and, I think 
mote tiniverfally to the {cituation of Buds, 
or Germens. HISY : 

This’ Figure had its name from the nume- 
ral Letter V. becaufe the points therein, are 
the fame with the points or Angles in the 
{aid Letter, and becaufe that as the Letter is 
capable of infinite Multiplications, ‘fo is the 
Figure, and both in not unlike fafhions : The 
number this, V-X XX XXX, the Figure 


thus, 


4 


— 


thus, oe @ ® ae e® e@ ® 


Of this Quincunx I ‘fhall propofe three 
forts. 1. The thicker, as in the Figure @. The 
thinner and lefs full of points, are either ob= 
liquely fet, as in the Figure 5. or more ftrait, 
as in the Figure c. 


The moft thick fort of Quincunx hath its 
examples rather in Leaves then Buds, for after 
this manner ftand the Leaves upon moft Mar- 
tagons and Lillies, divers Spurges,’ and Se- 
dums, on which it is moft vifible, when the 
Plants run up to Seed. Trickmadam, Spurge- 
Laurel, Marfh-mallows, when the ftock is 
exceeding :ranck and big, for otherwife it is 
fufficed with the regulations of the third Fi- 
gure: The leaves of Fir-tree, Pine-tree, Oc. 

The fecond, or oblique, and fingle Quin- 


cunx,may for the moft part be obferved,both 
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346 °° Gaflendus Examined. 

in the Buds and Leaves that arife from Frees, 
and fuch other Plants whofe ftalks are rounds 
as in. the Oak, Elm, Hafel, Apples, Plums, 
Cherries , Pears, Willows, Sallows, Ofiers, 
Black-thorn, White-thorn, Goofe-berries, 
Currants, Rofes, Fennel, Cichory, Thittles 
of moft forts, Docks, Bur-docks,. Sothern- 
wood, Rue, Sefeli- FEthiopicum , Sweet- 
maudlin, Common-mercury, Dulcamara. 

I find indeed the Learned Gaffendus to have 
put Apples among thofe Plants whofe leaves 
arife from the ftalk without order. Prodeunt 
folia in quibufdam fine ordene ut in Malis, in qui= 
bufdam Ordinate ut in Rofa. But every mans 
Eye that marketh the fituation’ of the Buds 
upon any frefh fhoot ofan Aprle that fuftains 
Bads enough to admit the Quincunx, willbe 
fatisfiel that I have not erred in my Obferva- 
tion: Nor do I account it an Error that I af- 
firm, the,Buds of Refes and Apples to obferve 
the fame manner of the Quincunx. The caufe 
why a ane Obfervation differs from mine 
is: Firit, that He obferved not the Figure of | 
the Eruption of the Buds in Apples, nor in 
Truth in Rofes. Secondly, his Notion.of a 
leaf. and mine is different, I take thofe parts 
for feveral divifions of the fame leaf which He 
accounts for diftinét leaves: For whatfoever 
ftands upon that ftalk which covers the Bud, 
is In my.account part of the fame leaf, becaufe 
thefe parts all meet together in one Stalk, fall 
together in the Wint ap, and the edges oo aah 
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ftalk feem dilated at the end where it Joynes 
to the ftemme of the Tree, as if purpofely 
figured for the fafety of the Germen or Bud: 
And the like divifions of Leaves may be feen 
in divers other Plants: as in Tanfy, Celan- 
dine, Argentine, Agrimony, Valerian, and in 
divers leaves of Trees, as in the Afh-tree, 
Wallnut, and very many others. And ifany 
one would obferve the order of leaves, what 
I have fet down here of Buds, will give him 
light in his Enquiry. For though not always, 
yet it moft commonly holds, that the leaves 
and Buds ftand in the fame order; One great 
end of the ftalk of the leaf, and leafit felf, be- 
ing to defend the tender Bud from the Vio- 
lence of the Summer heat. 

The third direét, and oblong Quincunx, 15 
moft obferved in Plants of a fquare ftalk, as 
Water-betony, Fig-wort, Lavander, Mints, 
St. Johns-wort, Clowns-all-heal, Rhus-Myr- 
tifolium, Mother-wort, Nep, Colus-Jovis. 

Yet ’tis not unfrequently feen on other 
Stalks alfo, as the Sycamore, Elder, Maple, 
Dog-tree, Afh, Hyfope, Nettles, Hemp, Wil- 
low-weeds, Tree-Spurge, French- Mercury, 
Scammony of Montpelier. 

And it is to be obferved, that in divers of , 
thofe Plants whofe Stalks are fet with Joynts, — 
and thofe Joynts with a beautiful Circle of 
Leaves, proper to each Plant, contrary to the 


| Quincuncia! Situation, the Germens, not- 


withftanding, are found to follow the order 
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of this laft mentioned Quincunx, as may be 
feen in Madder , Goof-grafs , Ladies-Bed- 
ftraw. . 

Or if that order be left, yet it is not left to 
the difadvantage of the Plant, but generally 
it hath in exchange fome other handfome and 
proper method of Leaves and Buds. Thus 
Linaria-Quadrifolia, hath on each joynt three; 
four, fiveor fix oppofite Leaves, and under 
each leaf a Germen, which arife to Branches, 
uniformly fet upon the fame round Stalk. 

Andas to the particular make and frame of 
thofe Plants, which inthe ftanding of their 
Leaves cannot be faid to follow the order of 
any Quincunx, yet they, inftead of thofe ele- 
gant Teffalations, are beautified otherwife in 
their fight with as great curiofity. Icannot 
think of a Plant, acccrding to the ordinary 
eltimation of men, that is more contemptible 
then that which grows ordinarily in Bogs, or 
miry Ditches, and is called Great-Horfe-tail 5 
yet ifany man pleafe to difartuate the whole, 
and take particular view both of the parts and 
conjuncture, they will find the frame exqui- 
fite enough to deferve a better efteem ; for 
both {talks and leaves are made up of divers 
pieces, framed, as it were, in joynt work 5 
all which pieces bear exaét proportion each 
to other; and. each receives other bindented 
terminations, which form very beautiful Co- 
ronets-on the peices fo received; then at a 
convenient diftance, above each of thefe Co- 

tronets, 
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ronets,there arifetn a very beautiful Circle of 
Leaves, and thefe very leaves are made up of 
hollow peices articulately, and proportion- 
ably joynted, in imitation of the elegancy of 
the joynts of the ftalk it felf. 

And generally the Leaves that ftand not ac- 
cording to the Quincunx, either ftand in 
joynts, inthe fafhion of the Burgonian Crofs, 
as on Crofs-wort; or ina Circle, as on molt 
forts of Madder, Ladies-bed-ftraws, Wood- 
roofs; or in fome other profitable, fit and 
beautiful pofiture: And though,,in thefe 
creeping and entangled Plants, irregularities 
are not unfrequently feen, yet even in thefé 
irregularities themfelves, there often feems 
to be a greater curioufne(S, and moft proper 
order; as particularly, Madder is generally 
tetragonal, and notwithftanding its circular 
border of Leaves, ufually fends forth Buds, 
according to the manner of Mints, and other 
Plants of afour-fquare Stalk: This Ihave 
‘fometimes feen in many of its Branches to 
vary and turn hexagonal, or to have a ftalk 
with fix ribs, upon which declenfion the or- 
der of the Germens was thus moft fitly alter- 
ed; upon each rib or angle there was always 
one leaf; and upon every other rib, a Germen 
under the leaf; which I found fo placed, that 
no one rib did bear the Bud in the two fuc- 
ceeding joynts; fo that if in the firft joynt, 
the three Buds ftood on the firft, the third, 
and the fifth ribs, then in the fecond jaynt, 

is the 
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the Buds ftood on the fecond, the fourth, and 
the fixth, and fo interchangably to the very 
top- 

Now by thefe Situations of the Buds, ac- 
cording to thefe Obfervaticns, it always is fo 
found neceffarily to be, that if two buds 
ftand on the fame joynt, as in the third Quin- 
cunx; thofethat ftand on the fame heighth, 
keep always the contrary fides ; and further, 
if the two lowermoft ftand North and South, 
the two next immediately above them ftand 
Faft and Weft. And in the fecond, or oblique 
and fingle Quincunx, when the buds ftand not 
two at the fame heighth, the fecond ftands on 
the oppofite fide to the firft, and the fourth 
to the third; and then likewife, if the firft 
and fecond ftand Eaft and Weft, the two next 
above them ftand North and South. 

I may give notice, that to find thefe me- 
thods, and to expofe them to the eye, a pro- 
fitable way may be to clip off the ftalks of the 
leaves near the branch, efpecially in the firft 
and moft thick fort of Quincunx ; in the fe- 
cond more fingle Quincunx, it may not be a- 
mi(s to flit the bark and take it-off, for it be- 
ing laid plain and flat, the Quincuncial order 
will the betrer appear 3. the third fort 1s vifi- 
ble to the eye, as the Plant grows. 

Carealfo mutt be had, that obfervation be 
made onfuch Plants whofe ftalks are not twi- 
fted, for the twifting of it brings the Leaves 
and Germens out of order: There ny ee 
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fides thefe, fome other methods appear not 
here mentioned, but even in them, he that 
pleafes to confider them, | doubt not, will 
tind conftancy for the moft part to their rule; 
or ifthey have no rule, there may likewilea 
reafon be found why it was good they fhould 
be without. : 

I might alfo inftance in other Excellencies, 
which fome obferve in the formation of 
Plants, as particularly that of the tendrels of 
Vines, Gourds, Kidny-beans, and other forts 
of Peafe, andof Plants of the lke Nature; 
which are fo pretty, and fo dextroufly ufed 
to the upholding thofe forts of Vegetables, 
that the Wit and Art of Man could not have 
devifedany thing more fit for the ufe, or neat 
for the contrivance. 


‘( But it is moft certain, that thefe are the ge- 17-4) 


neral methods, and thefe contrivances of the 
eruption of Buds, ferve for divers excellent 
ends exceeding fitly, and fo are arguments, 
(how. poor and inconfiderable foever thefe 
Obfervations may feem) that they came not 
out by the lucky juftlings and ftumbling of 
blind chance, but by the Providence ofa moft 
Powerful, Sk:lfu), and Wife Artift and Au- 
thor. For they ferve firft to procure a fit 
and proportionable fhade for the Stalk and 
Fruit; neither of which in their tenderne{s, 
canendure the fcorching Sun-beams, for by 
keeping this method and order, they com- 
municate their fhade to all parts of the Tree 

: or 
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or Plant; whereas, fhould they. break out in 
a diforderly fathion, fome parts of the Plant, 
and fome Fruit, would ke expofedto all wea- 
ther, where no Buds or Leaves come forth ; 
other parts would be too much fhadowed by 
the too thick eruption of Buds. This order 
likewife fets out the boughs and branches of 
each Tree into fuch pofitions, that one may 
not eafily fret upon another,or gall its neigh- 
bour, but grow in a diftin& room, every 
branch having his proportionable allowance 
In that circumference which the whole Tree 
takes up, whereby it may, without any impe- 
diment to others, grow to aconvenient big- 
nefs; otherwife came many Buds out toge- 
ther without method, they could never ar- 
rive at any bignefs in their future growth,nor 
attain to good Fruit, or pleafant Leaves and 
Flowers, but would run out into fuch thick 
Crows-Netts, as [have obferved fometimes 
to happen in Plum-trees by an, Error or mif- 
chance of Nature,in the parturition or bring- 
ing forth of theGermens. The obfervation 
Jikewife of thefe methods, muft needs be of 
ufe to the Equifibration and uprightnefs of 
Trees, for fhould all the boughs break out in 
«one place, or on one fide, the heavinefs of 
“that fide.or part, would bend down thé body 
into a crookednefs, and deprive it of that up- 
rightness and ftraitnefs, which is the moit 
ufeful fice of moift Plants ; and thofe that are 
without thefe regulatians, are generally fuch 
as 
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as are made to grow: upon, and twift about 
other things, and not to bear up themfelves, 
as Bind- weeds, and the like. 
And now Iam come thus far, there comes 
‘into my mind that excellent Animadvercfion 
which the meft wife King made, when he had 
confidered, the feveral Purpofes, Travels, Bu- 
fineffes, Changes, and Overtures, which hap- 
pen to us poor men while we are under Hea- 
ven, in their feveral Seafons 5 as particularly, 
in the days ofour Birth, and the days of our 
Death, in the days of our Planting, or being 
Planted, and thofe of our Plucking, or being 
Plucked up: When Men get and Increafe 
their Eftates, and when they Loofe, grow 
Bankrupt, and are undone; in the dayes of 
their Jollities, Dancings, Lovings, Wooings, 
and Embracings5 as likewife in thofe cloudy 
and dull Seafons, when fatiety of Enjoyment, 
indifpofition of Body; or other unhappy ac- 
cidents, has begot Pevifhnefs and Loathing 5 
and when Tears and Mourning contriftate all 
their glory and beauty : Concerning the fea- 
fonablenefs and fitnefs of all the Eftates of 
men, their’conditien, accidents and difafters 
in their feveral times, This is his obfervation, _ 
Eccl. 3. (That he had feen the travel which God *f 
had given the Sons of memto be exercifed therewith, 
and found,’ that God by his Providence had 
made everyone of the things made, beautiful 
an its time: Moreover, that he had fet the age in 
the middle of them; yet fo, that no man of them 
can 
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can find out the work that God maketh from the be- 
ginning tothe end.) 

I thall not Apologize for Tranflating 
caoyn the age or p42 in the middle of 
them, becaufe I know the words, and me- 
thinks the fenfe and context bear it beft, but 
thal] beg leave by a patallelifm to apply it to 
the prefent matter; the placing, not the 
timing of things, and to exprefs my thoughts 
thus: That God has made every thing beau- 
tifulinits place, order and ‘fituation , and 
particularly every part of every Vegetable, 
and has alfo fet the world fo curioully 
wrought and modell’d, in the middle of Us, 
yet fo, that by reafon. of our various affairs 
and bufineffes, and orher fancies, no man can 
find out thework thatGod hath made from 
the beginning to the end. 

Laftly, I muft beg leave to make the fame 
conclufion and Appendix to the Obfervation, 
that the King has there appos’d to his; (#2. ) 
That the true and only ufe that. can-be made 
of thofe Elegancies and Beauties, which in 
every afpect fuggeft themfelves unto us, is no 
other, but that we Rejoyce an them, and in their 
Maker, and do good inthis life. Imean, that 
we puzzlenot our felves over-much, nor dif- 
cruciate our Spirits to refolve what ate the 
caufes, and what the manner of caufation of 
the apparent effeéts of Gods great,-Power, 
any further then as our. labour may ferve for 

thofe excellent and firmly together interwo- 
ven 


and do goed by theme. 


ven ends of rejoycing and doing good, and the 
rather, becaufe of the experiment which this 
moft wife Prince, who was helpt by the great 
Riches of his then puiffant Kingdome, (and 
{fo not impeded by thofe wants that ufually 
difcomfit private perfons in fuch enquiries) 
made himfelf and publifhed concerning his 
own fearch, Eccl. 1.( That he gave his heart to 
feek and fearch out by Wifdom concerning all things 
that are done under Heaven, and found this to be a 
fore Travel, that God had given the Sons of men to 
be exercifed therewith. And further, That with 
much Wifdom, there is much Vexation, and be that 
increafeth Knowledge, increafeth Sorrow. ) 

avr: 21703 
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of particular Qualities. 80. 

De Confirmatione, five Benedifione, poft Baptifmum Solennt, 
&c. Authore H. Hammond. 

Ailmeri Mufe Sacra, feu Jonas, Jeremiz 7hreni. ¢y Daniel 
Graca redditt carmine. 

Ad Grammaticen ordinariam (upplementa quadam, Editio 
3 multis auctior, 

Contemplationes Metaphyfica ex Natura Rerum dy rede Ra= 
tions lumine deducte. authore Geo. Ritfchel,Bohemio. 

Delpht Phentcizantes per Edm. Dickinfon, ™. D. Coll. 
Mert. Socio. 

Artis Logice Compendium a Roberto Sanderfon, olim Epr/. 

Lincoln. Edit. Of. 1692. 

Exercitatio Epiftolica in Tho. Hobii Philofophiam. Auth. 
Seth. Ward. 

-——Aftronomia Geometrica. Ubi Methodus proponttur qua 
primariorum Flanetarum Aftronomia five Elliptica Circu- 
lars poffit Geometrice abjolui. 

Grotius de Veritate Religionis Chriftiang, eum Notis fuss. 

Carmen Tograt Poete arabs Dodtiffimi, una cum Verfione 
Latina (9. Notis Praxin illius exhibentibus. Opera Edy. 
Pocockii LL. Heb. ¢y arab. Profefforis. Acceffit Tracta- 
tus de Profodia Arabica, per Sam. Clericum. 1561. 

Homonyma ¢y Synonyma Lingua Latina, ex @tio dy Opera 
Hen. Edmundfon, 1664. 

Dialogi Gallico- Anglico-Latini, per Gabr. Dugres, Editto 
Tertta, prioreemendatior. Accefferunt huic editioni ejuf~ 

dem duthoris Regula pronunciandi 5 ut ¢ Verborum Gal- 

OTE Aina ks ficorum 


About 


Hicorum Paradigmata. ‘Quibus fubnexe funt, Lingus Gal- 
lice Addicende Regula. Opera. H. Leighton. 4, M1. 

——Acontii Stratagematum Satane. 

Fuellt Apologia Ecclefie Angl. Grac. Lat. 

Flavel de Demonftratione. 

Sharrock de Officiis feu de Moribus. 

——De Continentia. 

Analyfis Libri Ariftorelis de Sophifticis Elenchis. Opera oy 
ftadio G. Powel. 1664. : 

HOMERUS ‘EPBAIZQN, five Comparatio Homert cum Scri- — 
ptoribus Sacris quoad Normam lequendi. Subnect. HESI- 
ODUS OMHPIZON, auth. Lach. Bogan, e C.C. C. Oxon. 

Pueriles Confabulatiuncul2,Graco-Latine. 4d calcem ad- 
jectus eft Index Gracus (x Latinus in quibus omnia fere 
Gr. dy Lat. Vocabula, qua in opere occurrunt, comprehens 
duntur. Authore W. Jackfon. 

Mayo de Refpiratione, dy Rachitide, 1669. 

Scheibleri Compend. Philof. Edit. Nova. 167%, 

Sanderfoni Compend. Phyfice. 1671 

Alcinous in Platon. Philof. G.I. 

Nemefius de Natura Hominis, Gr. Lat. 167%. 


In DUODECIMO. 


DR. Hamond's Parenefis, or feafonable Exhortatory te 

all true Sons of the Church of England. 

—— Judgment worthy of God, or.an Affertion of the 
Exiftence and Duration of Hell Torments, gc. 

A Nomenclator of fuch Traé&s, and Sermons as have 
been Printed or Tranflated into Englifh upon any 
placé or Book of the Holy Scripture, now to be had 
in the Publick Library in Oxford, by Fob. Vernevil. 

A Chriftian Legacy, or preparations for, and Confo- 
lations againft Death 5 with the fick Mans Cordial, 
by Edw. Hyde, D. D. 

-———A Vindication of Truth againft Error, in feven Cons 
troverfies. 1: Of Sinners Prayers. a. Prieft Marriage. . 
3. Purgatory. 4. Images. ¢, Praying to Saints and 
Angels. 6. Juftification by Faith. 7. Of Chrifts New 
Teftament or Covenant. 


Diredtis 


we 


Directions to.aGodly Life, Inftruéions for the worthy 
receiving of the Lords Supper, by A. Tozer. The 
Eighth Edition. 167%. 

Two Affize Sermons Preached at Reading and Abington, 
on Cant.7.4. Pf-82.1. With.two other Sermons Prea- 
ched at S. Afaries in Oxon. On 4.Cor. 16. 10. Pfs 8.11. 
by 70. Hinkley. ; | 

Afhort Review of fome DireGions for performance of. 
Cathedral Service. By £d: Lowe. the 2d Edition, 
with Addirions. 

A Compleat Herbal, by Robert Lovel: the 2d Edition. 

Dr. Stakes Dire&ions for Private Devotions and Retire- 
ments, to. which.are adjoyned fome Private Devoti- 
ons.of the lace Learned Bp. dndrews: never before 
extant. 168. : 

Drexelivs of Eternity in Welch, 

Crots, de Febre Intermittente. 

Pavomi Difputat. Ethice. 

Paradoxa Hydroftatica, per Rob. Boyle. 

Origa Formarum ¢y Qualitatum, &c. 

R.Boyle Nobilix Angli Cogitationes de.S. Scrip. Stylo. 1665. 

Clements Epiftole, G.1.1669. 

Thefes Philofoph.. Nove. A Carolo Potter. 

Aditus ad Logicam, Authore Samuele Smith. 

Klementa Logica, duthere Edvardo Brerewood. 

Robert. Baronii, PLbilofoph. Theolog. Ancillans. 

—— De Feccato Mortali ey Veniali. 

Prolufiones dcademica in duas partes diftribute, 1. de Fu- 
diciis.. 2. -de Origine Dominii (9 fervitutis, &c. “Fho, 
Jones LL. D. ¢y Call. Mert. Soc. 

Burgerfdicit... Idea Philofophte. ap 

Bradfhew de Juftificatione. . «Ifjendsorni Curfus Logica: 

Statuta Univerfitatis Oxon. Combachii Metaphyfica. 

Minutius Felix eum Not Rigaltii. 
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